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CHAPTER LL 
DISCLOSURES. 
Then all was clear—all was at once ar. 


Tue card which the servant had handed in, and 
which caused an interruption at a critjcal moment of 
lawyer Ascott's charge against Fabian Temple was 
sufficient to create the Earl of Courtland’s breathless 
estonishment. 

“ This person wishes to see me ?” he demanded. 

“ Yes, my Jord,” was the servant’s answer. 

“ But—surely there is some mistake ?” 

“ No, my lo Ru 

“ Nonsense, man, this is one of my own cards. 
own name on it!” 

“So Isaw, my lord; but the gentleman said it was 
all right. He said he was the Earl of Courtland.” 

“The audacity! Show him up.” 

The servant bowed and retired. 

Losing for a second or two his accustomed firmness, 
the earl hesitated, trembled, and then beckoned to the 
lawyer te step with him on one side. 

“What does this mean, Ascott?” he said, putting 
the card into his hand. 

+ 6 lawyer took it, stared at it, and then at the 
earl. 
“ Your card———” he began. 

6 aan as you see; but—but—not my card.” 

“ a) 

“Certainly not. Is this some imposter? Surely, 
surely no one would have the impudence to come here 
and beard.me in my own house? Impossible! Yet 
what else do you make of it ?” 

The: lawyer rasped tho back of his right hand 
against his chin, half-a-dozen times, then, by way of 
change, smoothed down his grey, thatch-like hair into 
those cunning eyes ofhis, 
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[HOW THE TRUTH CAME oUT.]} 


“There can beno one living entitled to assume that 
name ?” he said reflectively. 

“No one, as you well know.” 

“Your brother had but one child by his second wife, 
David Hyde’s sister ?” 

“ But one, and that was born dead.” 

“ You know that ?” 

“T had the best evidence, my brother’s own word, 
and his wife’s own confirmation of that word. It is 
unquestionable.” 

“ And since he had no son you, as his brother, suc- 
ceeded ?” 

Yes.” 

“Therefore, there is no possible Earl of Courtland, 
save yourself?” 

“T can imagine none. 
tion.” 

“ And if so, this must be a madman or an imposter ? 
You have ordered him to be shown up?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And he appears to have come here not unaccom- 
panied. Who are these ?” 

The door opened as he spoke, and all eyes were 
turned towards #. 

Three persons entered. 

One walking in the middle supported himself with 
difficulty on the arms of those on either side him. 
They were women. 

Coming into the long gallery from the open door, 
the light was at the back of the intruders until they 
reached a window near that at which the earl and the 
magistrate had been sitting—near that at which 
Fabian Temple stood, and his wife lay prostrate upon 
the ground, moaning, and scarcely conscious of what 


It is clearly out of the ques- 


passed. 

The light of that window brought their faces sud- 
denl.y into view—that of the man especially. 

With the exception of Hilda Temple all saw it, and 
in doing so all gave expression to intense astonish- 
ment. 

It was painfully familiar to them. 

Wasted and emaciated as it was by long illness and 
deep mental suffering it could not be mistaken—it 
was the face of Ambrose Copley! 
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On his right he was supported by Vida Hyde: on 
his left by the wild gipsy woman who was known as 
the Hag of the Mist. 

“Copley!” ejaculated the earl,—the first to speak. 

“ No,” the young manangwered faintly ; “Ambrose, 
but not Copley. Ambrose, Earl of Courtland!” 

“Indeed!” 

A sardonic smile curled the lips of the trembling 
nobleman, who, by an effort, drew up his tall form 
while he spoke. 

“I crave your lordship’s pardon.” 

He bowed his noble head low with mock re- 


spect. 

Copley bit his lips. 

“ Pray let us have no jesting,” he said, “ this is not 
a time for it. If ever it benoved you to be serious it 
does at this moment; you see before you a man who 
quits a prison to ley claim to an earldom—th earldom 
you have usu: x 

A shock, as of paralysis, caused hislorg* p to totter 
back at these words. 

“It is an infamous invention!” his lips feebly mut- 
tered. 

“ Best hear the evidence, my lord,” said the young 
man firmly. “I have not the strength to bandy per- 
sonalities, nor will mere words profitanything. Your 
legal adviser—my dead relative'’s legal adviser—is 
here. He will have the intereste of both equally at 
heart, let him listen and advise.” 

But the earl, partly in anger, partly in alarm, per- 
sisted in the tone he had assumed. 

“Take care, sir,” he said, “there is not only my 
légal adviser present. There is also a magistrate, 
who will not suffer this kind of thing to proceed with 
impunity.” : 

“ Nothing could be more satisfactory to me,” replied 
Ambrose : “ the statement I have to make is one that 
should be made on oath.” 

The momentary pause which followed these words 
was broken by Fabian Temple. 

“This, I supyuve,” he said, “is part of the trap 
which appears to have been laid for me. Abusing my 
confidence, Mr. Ascott has brought me here, evidently 
bya pre-arrangement, having already secured the atten- 
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dance of a magistrate, and a witness. He does not 
deny that?” 

““No: I do not deny tt.” 

“And he will not, I daresay, hesitate to explain 
what object is to be served by confronting me with 
this madman—this raving lunatic—who one day 
confesses to the crime of which I am unjustly accused, 
and the next denies it, and who completes the proof of 
his insanity by coming here and announcing himself 
as tive Earl of Courtland.” 

“The true Earl! the true Earl!” shouted the gipsy 
woman, speaking for the first time. 

**Silence, woman!” cried Ewen Ascott, “there is 
no need of that clamour. No, sir,” he continued, ad- 
dressing Fabian Temple, “this is no part of my plan 
or arrangement. How it happens to ™ thus oppor- 
tunely brought about I cannot say. Enough that it 
has happened—how he wil] no doubt explain.” 

‘It needs but few words to set the apparent strange- 
ness of my conduct in a clear light,” Ambrose 
“ The confession which fixed me with the m or 
supposed murder of my adopted father——” 

“ There is no longer suspicion——” Ascott began. 


Then his glanee fell on the pale, wasted face of the 


miser’s daughter, and he had not the heart to téll-her 
the fatal truth, that her father had really petished,/and 
was in solemn truth no more. 

But his words had already caught hér ears, and 
his manner confirmed the impression they ‘were calou- 
lated to excite. 

* You have bad news ?” she ejaculated, her 
hands in a pleading attitude. “The truih is known: 
you know it? Ab, tell me! tell me! Do not fear. 
I have looked for the worst too long to be hurt By it 
if it must come. My father, my poor misguided father, 
is dead?” 

Not daring to trust himself to speak, Ascott in- 
clined his head in the affirmative. 


And Vida understanding but too well what that, 


meant, sank into a chair at ber side, and covering 
eyes sobbed in the fulness of ber grief. She had 
looked to the worst, and had felt herself nerved 6 


bear it; but which of us is equal to the hour of triut? J) 


The wotds tliat brought tears to Vida’s 
caused the cheek of Ambrose Copley to pale and 
voice to falter. 


“Thank heaven the truth is known !” heexcldimed; 


“better anything than suspense. But fet me'say the 
few words I’m bound to speak in self-defence. The 
suspicion of crime, as I’ve said, firstshut a prison 
door on me, and when I broke from that drove me 
into hiding. In the struggle to keep the freedom 
that’s meat and drink to me, I found my way into a 
gipsy’s camp. Not by design: I'd no thought to go 
there. It was Providence took me and shaped what 
followed. The gipsies gave me food and shelter— 
more than apy Christian man or {man in the land 
would give a wanderer with the tiand of a crime 
upon him. They gave me the shelter of their tents, 
and I slepta sweeter sleep there than I had done 
under a roof for many aday. As I lay sleeping the 
camp was attacked. Some poacher, it appeared, had 
been tracked to the campand was concealed there; 
the keepers of a neighbouring lord resolved to capture 
him, and came at midnight armed to doit. Whether 
the poacher was in the camp or not I never knew; 
but I heard a struggle, and a voice demanding some 
one to be givenup. Knowing how I had come there, 
and supposing that I must be the man of whom they 
were in search, I stepped forth to give myself up. It 
was an unlucky step: I came in the way of a bullet 
that some over-exasperatec) keeper bad fired at one of 
the gipsies, and it struck me to the earth. In that 
moment I looked for nothing short of death.” 

“Well, you did not die?” said the magistrate, im- 
patient to learn whither this was tending. 

“I did not, thanks to the careful tending of this 
good soul.” 

He pointed to the Hag ef the Mist. 

“Thanks to the fate that watches o’er ye!” she 
cried out. 

“Well, well, I was spared, and more, I learned the 
secret of my birth and the destiny before {me that 
made life worth the having. Listen to this, my lord, 
for it concerns you as greatly as it concerns me. When 
I had first entered the gipsy tents they had greeted 
me with a title which I believed was bestowed on me 
in derision. They had spoken of my earlship and my 
lordship. And now, as I was lying on the brink of 
the grave, the cause of this was imparted te me. 
You are aware, my lord, that your elder brother, then 
the Earl of Courtland, married beneath his station. 
He chose for his wife the sister of the murdered man, 
David Hyde. So the gipsies told me—did they tell 
‘me right?” 

“ They did,” said the earl. 

“Deeply attached to his wife, and anxious to 
shicld her from the reprosaches of his family, as well as 
to repair the ravages in bis estates caused by the ex- 
travagance of former earls, he quitted England and 
resided chiefly abroad?” 


“True.” 

“His taste for art led him to select Italy as his 
principal place of residence. The earl’s-own health 
was delicate, and that of his wife, David Hyde’s sister, 
was such as to create serious alarm, especially when 
it was known that she would shortly become a mother. 
The necessity of securing the best medical advice 
suggested a return to England. They Game back? 
They were proceeding from the sea-side to the family 
seat, when the earl’s lady became seriously ill. The 
carriage had to be stopped on a lonely and unfre- 
quented part of the road, inthe neighbourhood of; as 
it happened, a gipsy encampment.” 

“Prue, a’ true,” cried the gipsy, rubbing her hands 
one over the other. 

“In that encampment the countess gave birth toa 
son.” 

“ Which died,” said the earl, “ or was born dead.” 

“ Which was born alive, lived, and still lives,” re- 
turned the young man. 

“ True again, a’ true,” cried the gipsy woman. 

“Tt seems that it was the one ambition of David 
Hyde's life that his daughter, the countess, should 
havea'son and heir, so as to perpetuate the honours 
ske had achieved for her family. So anxious was he 
On tliis point that, though laid up with illness at the 
time, he sent his travelling carriage to the sea- 
port, fitted up with every comfort and attended bya 
confidential man since known as‘old Abner—a man ra 


tained im ‘his sérvite to tie'end. In this man the}, 
utmost confidence: was placed, and that confidence, asq’ 
it now tutas out,he grossly and wickedly abused. In¢]@ qt 


fluenced by revenge, or some equally strong motive, 
he made a proposition to one of the gipsy womén in! 
the camp, which for @ consi vas readil; 
adopted. The consideration wana Ti in. 
money, his watch and chaig, and such Gn, 
as he liappened to be in’ position to lay 
6. The proposition,—but wy companion. iere 
tell you what that was.” 
es fer ee a a 

. “It ware tha . eddy, 

steal her living Daa I Pa ht be— 
, otie'o’ my ain 


bea ‘was the miun’s assigned iotive ?” the 
ite asked. 


“Just ‘none at o’,” was the answer. “ Eh, but I 
heard him croonin end croonin to hissel’ over 't when 
a’ Wasdom>. ‘Now, Dey ey @aid he, ‘so far 
a’ is squared atween us. Ye'll no ha’a yarl to yer 
grandson. No, no; a’ square, so far.” 

“ And the child?” said the magistrate, “‘ what be- 
came of him ?” 

Ambrose replied : 

“The gipsies reared him. Meanwhile the earl and 
his countess went to their graves, mingling their dust 
with that of the child supposed to have been born to 
them. ‘To the end they were grateful to the gipsies, 
who had treated the countess with delicate care and 
attention, and whose treachery was never suspected. 
By means of it the present earl attained his posi- 
tion os 

He bowed to the earl as he spoke. 

“ and David Hyde retired from the world more 
than ever, devoting himself to money making and to 
the care of his daughter Vida.” 

A moan escaped the quivering lips of the bereaved 
orphan at this allusion to her lost parent. 

“ Ttis customary to condemn the gipsies,” the young 
man went on, “as heartless, vindictive, designing, 
thievish, and altogether bad. That opinion wrongs 
them. They have hearts as others have, and are as 
capable of being moved by the suggestions of con- 
science and the impulses of passion. I prefer attribut- 
ing to this, rather than to worse motives, the faet that 
all the tribe did their best to make atonement to the 
child for the wrong they had done him, They reared 
him earefuliy, and at last made a cammunication to 
David Hyde, which, while it was couched in mystery, 
left him little cause to doubt but that the countese’s child 
lived. At least they wereprepared to swearthat it was 
80, and perhaps it answered the old man’s purpose 
to believe them to an extent ; at all events he consented 
to see the child—was interested in him—and, in de- 
fault of satisfactory proof, resolved to adept him, 
That step he and the boy alike ved to regret. Their 
natures were as dissimilar as if. the one ,had indeed 
been the gipsy’s child, and the want of sympathy 
grew so strong at last that they parted. Need I say 
that I speak of myself as David Hyde's adopted and 
the earl’s son ?” 

“ A charming romance!” cried the east sarcastically, 
“obviously founded on fact, and very clumsily 
founded. But, while we,have been listening to your 
rambling history, we have forgotten the more im- 
mediate matter before us—the question as to the 
guilty perpetrator of David Hyde's jeath. You have 





confessed to that crime?” 


“ Never.” 

“Indeed! Even the unfortunate young lady by 
your side has admitted that you did soin her pre- 
sence.” 

“And she is now convinced that the statement 
which in the exhaustion of extreme illness I endea- 
voured to make was in effect what I have just 
“stated.” 

“ What 2” " 

‘My desire was to impart with my dying lips the 
secret thén just committed to me, of my claims to the 
coronet which my father’s brother aow wears.” 

‘Ridiculous !” cried the earl; ‘‘ your words could 
uot have admitted of that construction.” 

“ My wordsand the preconceived ideas with which 
they seemed to chime in, led to the erroneous conclu- 
sion which has caused so much pain, and brought so 
much y On my head. Examined by the light 
of what Ihave just stated, the supposed confession 
ef murder falls to the ground. And here I repeat, 
what I have from the first stated and cannot hope to 
have believed, that I am—thank heaven!—innosent of 
my adopted father’s death.” 

Fabian Temple turned ep ny upon him. 

“ You are right,” he said, with a sneer, “ you cannot 
hope to have that believed. You on a when 
the deed was done! You—blood-stained and injured 
in the struggle! You—with the hat.of the murderer 

your head! Hope to be believed, indeed! No, 

ops Sea has —_ 0 worst, I am 
ndy to put the possibility of your innocence beyond 
question. 1 


on the spot—I confess it—I saw 
@4 man fall to the ground—and I saw you, 
yee Copley, run from him as'he fell 1” 
fon in which Fabian Te was placed 
validate his testimony, but the assertion 
produced a deep impression. 
@ially as the accused stood with quivering 
id not make an attempt at 


CHAPTER LIL 
_ FABIAN TEMPLE’S OFFENCE. 
My own rash hand had cast the fatal throw 
Which made me bankrupt. Anon. 
Wilt let mo touch thee—I whose lips have 
slain thee ? Milman. 

THERE was a painful interval, during which Hilda 
Temple, recovering slowly from the state of mental 
and bodily prostration into which she had fallen, 
looked on as one who listens in a dream, conscious of 
what is passing, but without the power to express that 
consciousness. 

The momentary lull was broken by Fabian Temple, 
who, addressing the magistrate rather than those 
around him, said : 

“Up to this. time the finger of suspicion. hag been 
pointed against me from many quarters, and-I have 
taken no heed, and attempted no explanation. Why 
should I have done so? A man doesn’t step out of 
his way to meet accusers, and whispered suspicions 
are nothing when weighed against. solid advantages. 
Those advantages I enjoy through David Hyde's 
death, and it is because I intend to enjoy them that I 
now state the precise uature of my conduct in respect 
to it. I do not defend that conduct: I merely de- 
seribe what passed. And I do this solely for my own 
safety.” , 

He paused. His bearing was proud and haughty, 
and very unlike that of one who defended himself 
from a criminal charge. 

“ The statement made by the lady who aspires to call 
herself my wife,” he continued, “is in the main true. 
She has described the night of the murder—the cry 
which announced to our ears that it was taking place 
—and my hasty descent into the street. What hap- 
pened when I arrived there? On that point no one 
has yet advanced one tittle of evidence, and-for the 
best of reasons, namely, because no one could do so 
without compromising themselves. When I reached 
the street I found David Hyde lying ina pool of blood 
in the middle of the street, and I saw:two persons 
running away from-him. One of those persons was'at 
tov great a distance for me to identifyhim. The other 
—but I have already said who the other was—the 
culprit stands before yeu. I repeat that Ambrose 
Copley was on the spot.” 

“ Huve I ever denied that ?” cried Ambrose, looking 
round and appealing to all present. ‘“ Have I ever 
denied it from first to last?” ' f 

“It would not have availed you much to do so, see- 
ing that you were taken red-handed,” returned Fabian 
Temple; “‘as it is; your evidence confirms mine. You 
were there, and can speak—if you choose—to the truth 
of my statement.” 

“No,” interposed Ambrose, “ for while I have never 
denied being on the spot, I have always said that I 
was attacked the moment I ran in answer to's cry for 
help, and know not what followed.” 

“Well, well; it is not likely that.you would 
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criminate yourself by any admission,” Temple re- 
turned. Then addressing the magistrate he continued: 
“Tt may be asked why I have’never given this evi- 
dence before? My reason is simple. ‘The position in 
which David Hyde’s death placed meinvested all my acts 
with suspicion. I desired therefore to ignore all know- 
ledge of the events of that night, I should have con- 
tinued to do so but for what has now transpired. The 
finding of the body of the unfortunate man concealed 
in the leaden cist in my garden Jeaves me no alterna- 
tive. I must account for its being there.” 

“Not necessarily,” said the magistrate, ‘it is often 
better in criminal charges to reserve your defence.” 

“ But—but, I can offer such an explanation as will 
put a criminal charge out of the question,” Fabian 
replied, his cheek paling nevertheless at the magis- 
wate’s words. 

Ewen Ascott shook his head significantly. . 

“T tell you,” the younger man. exclaimed fiercely, 
“that I can explain my.conduct perfectly. And I 
elect todoso. I have said that I found the body 
lying in the street: thatI saw the murderous ruffians 
escaping. Ina moment I recognised who it was lay 
prostrate beforeme, and in the same momenta strong, 
an irresistible. temptation came into my heart. I had 
drawn up David Hyde's will: I knew that it left me 
heir to the bulk of his property: I said to myself, 
‘This fact, coupled with death by violence at my door, 
is certain to overwhelm me with suspicion. IliI can 
but conceal the body, if it simply transpires that my 
benefactor bas disappeared, no one knows in what 
direction, I shall be safe. . I shall inherit the property 
and escape suspicion.’ At that moment the thought 
about. the Jeaden cists—the old Saxon coffins full of 
manuscripts which had been sent to me to decipher— 
crossed my mind. In an instant I had relieved my 
shoulders of a cloak I had thrown over them en 
emerging into the night air, had wrapped the body 
in it, and with the strength of momentary des tion 
had thrown the body across my shoulders and rushed 
with it through thé house. At another time I could 
not have raised it from the ground: at that moment 
I bore it, with the utmost ease, to where the leaden cist 
lay with other lumber in the ground behind the house. 
There I buried it. It was not a wise or prudent 
thing to do: it was an act my calmer judgment would 
have disapproved. But I acted on excitement. Fear 
of consequences, combined with the vision of sudden 
wealth thus. opened to me, dictated the act, which I 
have never regretted but once, and that once from 
the moment of its commission until now. The 
evidenee of my folly dawned on me when, in the 
calmness of the succeeding morning, I began to look 
things seriously in the face. I found that one great 
obstacle rising like a wall across my path: I saw—as 
I had not seen before, that the want of proof of 
David Hyde's death would bar me from the inherit- 
ance. And yet that proof could only be furnished by 
the discovery of the body, which must convict me of 
participation in the crime of which others were guilty 
—my lord here among them.” 

He bowed low, and -with--a- sardonic smile, to 
Ambrose Copley, whose face crimsoned at the insult, 
but who controlled his passion for Vida’s sake. 

“Will you answer me a question respecting the 
will?” asked Ewen Ascott; “ did you not find it on 
the body of my lamented friend and client ?” 

“I did. It was the sight of it which partly 
prompted me to my rash act.” 

“And you took the opportunity of restoring it to 
the desk fh which David Hyde kept his papers, and 
the keys of which—-the keys mentioned by your wife 
—you found on the bedy ?” ) 

“I did. It was necessary for me to do so fn order 
that my complicity with the disappearance of the 
body might not be suspected. That isall I have to say.” 

“ And that you will find, or I mistake, is all too 
much,” said Ascott: “ what you have admitted, in ad- 
dition to your wife’s evidence, connects’ you with the 
crime to an extent—as I shall contend—snfficient to 
warrant your committal on the charge of murder, and 
should that break down, I shall be prepared—I have 
long been prepared—to charge you with the forgery 
of ons of David Hyde's will.” 

abian Temple could not repress a start, a gasp. 

“That, will was prepared in blank, as you know. 
The blanks were have been filled up with the name 
of Ambrose Copley subject to his good bebaviour. 
Those blanks 234 Aas led up with your own‘name, 
and you have added, not the signature of the deceased, 
for that was already there; but the names of the wit- 
nesses.” 

ey accused uttered'a faint denial’; but it was barely 
audible. 

While it was yot on his lips, the magistrate inter- 


“ My course is clear,” he said, “it will be my duty 
to commit you for trial. ‘The case is surrounded with 
so much that is suspicious that I must leave it to a 
jury of, your countrymen te decide on your innocence 
er guilt.” 





“I am innocent!” exclaimed.the accused, “ inno- 
cent of blood. But you,” he added, turning suddenly 
upon Hilda, “should this go against me, will you have 
it in your power to say as much? Your jealous mad- 
ness has been my doom.” 

Moved by his words, and by the terrible error she 
now believed herself to have committed in putting the 
worst construction upon his actions, Hilda rose in a 
a parexysm of horror and threw herself at his 

eet. 

“ Forgive me, Fabian, forgive me, as I forgive you 
the bitter wrongs you have heaped upon me.” 

In ‘her excitement she snatched at his hand, but he 
withdrew it and dashed her from him. 

“No ! he shouted, “were it with my dying breath, 
I would answer—no !” 

But erouching upon her knees the wretched woman 
feebly moane* and muttered: 

“Forgive me! In heaven’s name, have pity and 
forgive!” 





CHAPTER LIII. 
HOW THE TRUTH CAME OUT. 


So old, so weak, so ignorant, so frail, 
The Lord be good to thee, thou poor old man. 


Jean Ingelow. 
Then be contented. 
Thomas Hood. 

For two nights Harry Boldero, the Champion Star, 
did not appear at the Hall in which he was wont to 
delight and entrance the British public. 

A placard at the doors announced the cause as “ in- 
disposition.” 

But it must have been a singular complaint; for it 
commenced with a visit to his lawyer, instead of his 
doctor, and during those two days the patient care- 
fully nursed himself in railway trains, and on board 
ships lying at the quays of seaport towns. In those 
two days he never reached his home, but visited in 
succession Dover, Portsmouth, and Newhaven, from 
which places he was perpetually telegraphing to town, 
after a nervous and frantic fashion which was, no 
doubt, a symptom of his indisposition. 
meaneee these rambles he had no luggage save a hat- 


x. 

That he kept always on his knees or in his hands. 
Never letting it go out of his thoughts or out of his 
sight. It might have contained the Queen’s crown, so 
jealously did he guard it, so incessant was the care he 
bestowed on it. 

Late on the second night he returned to tewn, and 
hastened at once to the Exeter Hotel, where he startled 
the supposed young curate, who acted as waiter, by 
the frantic manner in which he asked if Mr. Ewen As- 
cott was still in town? 

He was in town, so the young curate replied, and in 
the hotel. 

Forthwith Boldero was shown into the room in 
which the lawyer sat over his papers. 

The Champion Star's first care was to deposit the 
precious hat-box on the table before him; his next 
act was to slap the lawyer familiarly on the back. 

“Found!” he exclaimed. “ Found!” 

“ You have tracked him ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And what has. come of it? He is arrested ?” 

“Yes, by the ‘fell-sergeant,’ as Shakespeare calls 
him—he is dying or dead.” 

“ Explain!” said Ascott, with an anxious face. 

Boldero obeyed. 

“You know my theory of the three hats?” he said. 
“You know how.I argued it out to my own satisfac- 
tion? The hat worn by David Hyde was in Ambrose 
Copley’s possession. His own, of course, was gone. 
It was at the same time known that some person had 
quitted the spot of the murder wearing a hat so much 
too large for him, that it had to be held on by the 
hand. My argument was, ‘.\That man wore Copley’s 
hat! He must, therefore, have left his own; when 
his own is found the right clue to the murder is 
ona I was right—the right clue to the murder ts 

ound.” 

“ The hat discovered buried with the body provesto 
be that of the man you suspected?” 

“Yes. A simple circumstance led to its identifica- 
tion. There wasaspot near the front from which 
the nap was wornaway ina peculiar manner. It was 
clear that the wearer had been in the habit of carry- 
ing papers, turnpike tickets, and the like in the band 
of his iat, and imone place. This is a habit some- 
what'common among the lower classes; but a little 
enquiry showed that it was especially so with one 
person. That fact led to the identification of the hat. 
Hannah, David Hyde's old servant, no sooner saw 
it than she exclaimed, ‘ That's Abner's.’” 

“ Hyde's old servant ?” 

“Yes. His old and faithful servant; the discovery, 
I confess, staggered me. 1 began to question the 
soundness of own hypothesis. ‘Surely Abner 


work at once to satisfy my mind on that point. The 
very first information that came to my knowledge ex- 
cited my suspicion. I found that he had left his late 
master’s house in a sudden and suspicious manner ; 
that he called on Fabian Temple, with whom he had 
a long interview ; that he afterwards cashed a cheque 
of his for a large amount, and that he-had left London 
after making enquiries at various shipping depéts. 
His object clearly was to fly from England; that ob- 
ject I determined to frustrate. Providence has 
aided mein that object. I traeked the fugitive to 
Dover, heard that he had been renewing his enquiries 
among ships there, and then lost sight of him. In- 
cessant enquiries could elicit no more; he had left by 
no ship; but he did not appear to have remained 
behind in the ‘town. Under the impression that he 
might have given me the slip, I went to Portsmouth 
aud Newhaven, and I kept well on the look-out in 
town. All to no purpose. He was gone.” 

“ He had taken ship in another name ?” 

“No. While he was undecided what ship to take, 
an accident had, as I ascertained, happened to him. 
The quay at Dover is dangerous: walking along it 
one night he stumbled over @ hawser and fell into the 
water. The fall did him no harm, but it was some 
time before he was rescued, and the cold led to fever 
setting in. He was conveyed to a hospital, and there 
I tracked him.” 

“ You found him alive ?” 

“I did. Barely alive. His system had received a 
shock from which it was impossible that it should re- 
cover, especially as his mind was in an agitated and 
distressed state, To make a long story short, the 
accusation I brought against him proved almost mo- 
mentarily fatal. Ho at first denied it, fought against 
it; but ultimately confessed its truth. I have his con- 
fession here !” 

He drew from his pocket a paper, from which the 
lawyer read as follows: 

*T, Abner Pashfield, now, as I beliove, onmy death- 
bed, declare and confess that I, and I alone, am guilty 
of the death of my master, David Hyde. Early in life 
he did me an injury which was my utter ruin, and 
though he took me into his service, I never forgave 
him. I always intended his death, when an oppor- 
tunity should happen. The wrong he had done me 
was only to be wiped out in blood, and in blood it is 
avenged. Overhearing the quarrel between my master 
and his adopted son, and knowing suspicion was 
certain to fall on the lad, I thought ita right oppor- 
— to carry my long-meditated vengeance into 
effect. 

“I followed my master on horseback by a short 
road. 

“In the street where his body was found I attacked 
him, and, in the dark, stabbed him to the heart. 

“While the strugglo between us lasted, Ambrose 
Copley came up, and to save myself from discovery, 
I attacked him with all my force, till he was forced 
to fly. I then made off in another direction, mounted 
my horse, which I had left fast toa tree, and rode 
home. Myabsence from the house was not suspected, 
and my only cause of alarm was that my hat was lost 
in the struggle, and I found myself in possession of 
one which I afterwards dropped into a discarded well, 
where it will be found. Suspicion attached, as I had 
expected, to my master’s adopted son, but he is 
innocent. 

“He is innocent, I repeat,and more. There was 
a time when I delighted in the prospect of his death 
as consummating the vengeance I had sworn against 
my master and all belonging to him. When I took 
his blood, I saw that Ambrose would suffer for the 
act, and that it would be the death of Vida. 

“In the near prospect of my own death, I repent 
of those feelings. 

“Besides, Ambrose Copley has suffered enough at 
my hands, Heisthe son of the late Harl of Court- 
land and his wife, David Hyde's sister, and it 
was I who spent everything I possessed in the world to 
hide the secret of his existence, that Hyde might be dis- 
appointed in the fondest object of his ambition.” 

‘He is innocent! He is the young Earl——” 

“ Those,” said Boldero, “were Abner Pashfield’s 
dying words.” 

“And, thank heaven, they clear up the terrible 
mystery surrounding David Hyde's fate!” cried the 
lawyer. 

‘And confirm my rooted belief in the innocence of 
Ambrose Copley !” 

So saying, Boldero folded the confession, and re- 
turned it to his pocket. 
7 - a . 

Thus, then, the end had come about. . 

It was a strange, an unexpected ending—one for 
which the-public mind was not prepared, and one 
serious in its consequences on all concerned. 

The immediate and public recognition of Ambrose 
Copley’s innocence was the first consequence. It came 
to him in the darkest moment of his life, and raised 
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recognition of the influence of an overruling Provi- 
dence in the affairs of life. 

Suddenly he found his character vindicated, and 
his position in life secured in a manner exceeding his 
fondest expectations. His position was a lofty one, 
and it was rendered incomparably happy by the love 
of the only woman to whom he had ever given his 
heart—his cousin Vida. 

For a time legal difficulties surrounded him, and 
prevented the realization of his good fortune. 

His claim to the Earldom of Courtland was not 
immediately recognised. The question had to be 
fought. The testimony of the Woman of the Mist was 
clear and conclusive, but it was contended that it was 
invalidated by the she had taken in the wicked 
transaction to which she pleaded guilty. 

Several others of the tribe were brought forward 
and corroborated, and there was the confession of the 
deceased Abner. For a while this evidence was with- 
stood as insufficient ; but in the midst of the litigation 
on the subject the Earl of Courtland was seized with 
an attack of paralysis, which proved fatal, and then 
bis daughter abandoned the suit, seeing that it was 
rapidly swallowing up ber own small private fortune, 
which was in itself sufficient to maintain her in 
affluence on the Continent. Then Ambrose Copley 
was enabled to secure his rights. Wisely the earl’s 
daughter retired to spend the remainder of her days 
in one of the small German principalities, where she 
enjoyed an exalted position, gracing the small but 
exclusive court of the petty German sovereign, and 
regarded with awe and admiration to the last as the 
proud and mysterious English beauty. 

From the moment of her quitting England she 
troubled herself no more about Fabian Temple, who, 
for his part, had already found it expedient to quit 
these uncongenial shores. 

As to Vosper—the infatuated and passion-blinded— 
she shook him out of her memory as if he had been 
some noxious insect irom the irritation of which it 
was a relief to get free. That was the reward of his 
devotion and his love! 

In addition to the suspicious conduct in reference to 
David Hyde to which Fabian had confessed, it soon be- 
came abundantly clear that he had, in very truth, as 
Ewen Ascott asserted, forged the necessary signatures 
to the will by which he hoped to appropriate David 
Hyde's wealth. 

And this will, it should be stated, was long a thorn 
in Ambrose Copley’s side. Until it was absolutely 
proved to be a forgery, the vast property of his father 
by adoption could not be dealt with. He could not 
touch it, though the papers of the deceased proved 
beyond doubt that it was his strong intention to make 
his sister's son his heir—nor could it go to Vida Hyde 
in fault of male descent. 

At last it was arranged by the lawyers, and Ambrose 
and Vida found themselves in possession of means 
sufficient to render their entrance into the highest 
society matter of no difficulty; even after Ambros 
had discharged the bulk of the late earl’s debts on 
assuming his title. 

The young earl and his beloved wife took up their 
residence at Silverthorpe, because, painful as were the 
memories associated with that locality, it was also 
endeared to bot of them by early and happy associa- 
tions—by the dawn of that young love which had 
hallowed and sanctified their youth, and remained 
abundant in promise for the happiness of the days 
that were to come. 

Two duties they religiously discharged. 

One of these was of a melancholy nature. It was 
to cause a superb mausoleum to be erected over the 
remains of David Hyde in the church of Silverthorpe, 
under the flags of which his remains at last found 
rest. 

The other duty was in itself a source of pleasure, 
not to say bappiness. 

Ambrose Copley must have had a far worse heart 
than his detractors even credited him with, if he could 
have forgotten the friend who believed in his inno- 
cence in the darkest hour of suspicion, and whose 
faith in it and unwearied perseverance at length 
achieved the great object,—that of vindicating and 
establishing the truth. 

Yielding to the young ear!’s solicitations the Cham- 
pion Star took a quiet leave of his beloved public— 
dropped out of their view without a word, without a 
farewell, a benefit, an extra poster on the walls, any- 
thing to mark his departure. One night he entered 
his brougham—that essential part of his professional 
reputdtion—drove from the door while the plaudits of 
a delighted audience stillrang in his ears, and returned 
no more. 

Never again did the boisterous laugh greet the ap- 
pearance of the great artist; never again did his songs 
and witticisms season the conversation of the dull. 

Many were the rumours as to the cause of his re- 
tirement while the memory of him lasted; but the 
great repatation he had achieved was miserably evan- 
escent. (n three months he was forgotten, and 





another Star shone in bis stead, another name glared 
hideously from the walls, and the professional brough- 
am made part of another man’s reputation. 

Such is fame! 

Meanwhile the rumour went that he was dead, as 
indeed he was to the old circle; but in truth he was 
living happy and contented ina charming cottage, 
surrounded by acres of garden, the gift of the young 
earl, his old friend, Ambrose Copley. 

And Fabian Temple, what of him? 

What of his unrealised dream of wealth and power 
and of the infatuation which had hurried him on to 
such questionable courses ? 

The end of all was sad. As we have said he fled 
from England, from the consequences of the act of 
forgery into which he had been hurried. That act 
was a momentary one. The fact of finding the will 
in the dead man's pocket had suggested it, and had 
led to all the consequences we have narrated. 

On the Continent he found himself penniless, without 
resources, sick at heart, broken down in health, hope- 
less, despairing, at the verge of death. 

And then came to his side again—seeking him out 
with infinite pains and difficulty—the woman who had 


once before poured the balm of her love into his, 


wounded heart—the woman who in a moment of 
outraged feeling and frenzied jealousy had spoken 
words that might have cost him a life. 

Yes. Awakening from a long sickness, he found Hilds 
by his side,—so humble, so penitent, so forgiving and 
full of love and tenderness, that his heart melted to- 
wards her. He confessed his own sin: he forgave 
her the act that might have cost him so dearly. 

And they were reunited. 

Out of the misery to which they had been reduced, 
out of the struggle for life to be again renewed and 
protracted—Heaven alone could say how long—theré 
sprang up a tender feeling of sympathy between them, 
which, if it was not love, resembled it in all the chief 
of its divine qualities. 

In time affairs improved, an unknown benefactor 
came to their assistance—Fabian believed that it was 
the Lady Edith, but Hilda's sounder judgment caused 
her to suspect Ambrose Copley or his gentle wife,— 
and so they were enabled to live humble and uupre- 
tending lives. 

But they returned to England no more. 

Once, and once only, Fabian Temple was known to 
have corresponded with a friend there. And that 
letter contained this passage :— 

“T can see now, when the spell is removed and the 
glamour vanished, that I acted most wickedly, most 
foolishly. It was my favourite theory that wealth 
placed men above the ordinary restrictions of hu- 
manity, and on that theory I acted. Do you remem- 
ber a line in old Dekker's play— 

A mask of gold hides all deformities. 
I believed that; but I forgot that the deformities re- 
main and will fester and eat into the heart, will gnaw 
and sear the conscience, will destroy the happiness, 
and blacken the fairest prospects that the life of a man 
can open up to bim. I did not know that; but I see 
it, feel it, understand it now. And though Lam still 
proud and irritable, and my ambition is undying, yet 
in moments of humility I thank Heaven that I have 
for ever dropped—T'HE GoLtpEN Mask.” 
THE END. 





A Gipsy Kine anp QuEEN in GaoLt.—A man 
named Smith, said to be the king of a tribe of gip- 
sies, was fined £4 together with 38s. costs, by the 
Dewsbury magistrates for assaulting the police. It 
appeared that his consort had visited a jeweller’s shop 
at Huddersfield and purchased some jewellery. After 
her departure a gold ring was missed, and she was 
followed to Dewsbury. The police took her into 
custody, and Smith came to her assistance, and vio- 
lently assaulted the officers. The queen was locked 
up, and he was afterwards fetched and accommodated 
with board and lodging gratis. The queen was dealt 
with by the Huddersfield magistrates. 


Forcep Lasour rx Eorpr.—Now let me describe 
the state of things. From the Moudeeriat of Keneh 
only 25,000 men are taken to work, for sixty days 
without food or pay; each man must take his own 
basket, and each third man a hoe, not a basket. If 
you want to pay a substitute for a beloved or delicate 
son, it costs 1,000 piastres, 600 at the lowest; 800, or 
even 1,000, in many cases; and about 300,to.400 for 
his food. From Luxor only 220 men are gone, of 
whom a third will :very likely die of exposure to 
cold and misery (the weather is unusually'cold). ‘That 
is to say, that this little village, of at most 2,000 souls, 
male and female (we don’t usually count women, from 
decorum), will pay in labour at least £1,320 in sixty 
days. We have also already had eleven camels seized 
to go up to the Goadun; a camel is worth from £18 
to £40. Remember, this is the second levy of 220 men 
within six months, each for sixty days, as well as the 
second seizure of camels; besides the conscription 








which serves the same purpose, as the soldiers wor; 
on the Basha'’s works. The little district of Koos, ip. 
cluding Luxor, has been mulcted of camels, food fo; 
them and drivers, to the amount of 6,000 purses lag 
week— £18,000. I cast up the amount, and it tallicg 
with what I heard. But in Cairo they are paid, and 
well paid. Wheat is now 400 piastres the ardobb up 
here; the little loaf, not quite so big as.our penny 
roll, costs a piastre—about three-halfpence. I need 
not say what the misery is. The discontent is no 
longer whispered. Every one talks aloud, and well 
they may.—" On the Nile,” in ‘Macmitlan’s Magazine. 
—_—_—_—_—_—— 
HOW PEOPLE TREAT EACH OTHER: 


Nor one man in ten thousand sees those with 
whom he associates as they really are. If the prayer 
of Burns were granted, and we could all see ourselves 
as others see us, our self-estimates would in all pro- 
bability be much more erroneous than they are now. 
The truth is, that we regard each other throughs 
variety of lenses, no one of which is correct. 

Passion and prejudice, love and hate, benevolence 
and envy, spectacle our eyes, and utterly prevent us 
from observing accurately. Many whom we deem the 
porcelain of human clay are mere dirt; and a still 
greater number of those we put down in our “ black 
books,” are no farther off from heaven, and perchance 
a little nearer, than the censors who condemn them. 

We habitually undervalue or overvalue each other, 
and in estimating character, the shrewdest of us only 
now and then make true appraisal of the virtues and 
defects of even our closest intimates. It is not fair to 
look at character from a stand-point of one’s own 
selection. 

A man’s profile may be unprepossessing, and yet 
his full face agreeable. The merchant who gives cur: 
answers in his counting-house may be a tender hus- 
band and father, a kind helper of the desolate and op- 
pressed. On the other hand, your good-liumoure? 
person, who is all smiles and sunshine in public, may 
carry somefhing as hard as the nether millstone, in 
the place where his heart ought to be. 

Such anomalies are common. Thereis this com- 
fort, however, for those whose misjudgments of their 
fellow-mortals lead to the kindly side—such mistakes. 
go to their credit in the great account. 

He who thinks better of his neighbours than they 
deserve cannot be a bad man, for the standard by 
which his judgment is guided is thé goodness of his 
own heart. It is only the base who believe all men 
base—or, in other words, like themselves. Few, how- 
ever. are all evil. Even Nero did a good turn for 
somebody; for, when Rome was rejoicing over his. 
death, some loving hand covered his grave with 
flowers. 

Public men are seldom or never fairly judged—at 
least, while living. However corrupt, they are sure 
to find eulogists. History may do them justice; 
but they rarely get it while living, either from triend 
or foe. 
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Tre Bavartan Army.—Among the forty-nine 
Generals of this Army thirty-nine are noblemen and 
seven Princes of the blood. Among the 260 Staf 
Officers, 97 are men of family; 2,035 remaining 
officers; the commoners number 1,101. In the 
Cavalry the nobility predominate to the extent of 
three-fourths, but in the Artillery they number but 
one-third. All the Colonels and Lieutenant-Colonels 
of the Engineers are commoners, and among the Majors: 
eight are commoners; and of thirty-seven Captains 
only three are noblemen. Of course, by noblemen we 
mean Herr von, a sort of squirun, but which the 
Germans fondly exalt into a comparison with some- 
thing English. Sometimes in Germany, when a bad 
English accent is the rule, they are called noodlemen. 

Wuo Knows How to spe Ricn?—The Nation 
makes the following reply to this question, which cou- 
tains a great of truth: “ Plenty of people know 
how to get money, but not very many know what is 
best to do with it. To be rich, properly, is indeed s 
fine art. It requires culture, imagination, and cha- 
racter. A man who should practise this art with suc- 
cess would be ene of the greatest benefactors of his 
time. He might win a pure fame and leave an en- 
during example, To be rich, is to be able to be mag- 
nanimous; to conceive and to execute large, splendid, 
and permanent designs. It is to be at ease, and to set 
others at ease. It is only che rich man that does not 
know how to be rich that finds it hard to enter the 
kingdom. of heaven, The man who knows the art 
passes through even this life, to use one of the fixe 
phrases of Marcus Aurelius, ‘like one who has en- 
trusted to the gods, with his whole soul, all that he has. 
Suppose such a rich man to live in our time! ‘As 
suredly,’ said Solon to Oreesus, ‘he who possesses great 
store of riches is no nearer happiness than he who 
bas what suffices for his daily needs :’ but surely he 
has some means of happiness which the other does 
not possess.” , 
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Tue ancient privileges of Edinburgh as regards 
exemption from the billeting of soldiers, are, by a 
decision of the War Office, to be preserved intact. 
Circumstances having occurred to render it probable 
that these privileges might be withdrawn, the. subject 
came under the consideration of the magistrates, and 
the Lord Provost, without loss of time, wrote to Mr. 
M‘Laren, M.P., begging that he would represent the 
matter in its proper light to the War Office, and the 
reply be received from H. H. Clifford is to the effect 
that “in the year 1858 the subject of billeting soldiers 
in Edinburgh was prominently brought under dis- 
cussion at the War Office, and it was then decided that 
billets could not be drawn within the ancient and ex- 
tended Royalty of the city of Edinburgh—an 
exemption which that city had enjoyed previously to 
the passing of the Act of Union in the year 1706.” 








OSMOND. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


Tue afternoon was drawing towards its close, and 
the Lady Rosalind Hubert sat by one of the front 
windows of her now desolate mansion, gazing ab- 
stractedly upon the passers-by. 

She looked paler than when we saw her last, for 
though friends had given her hope, yet her anxiety 
was constantly preying upon her. 

Thus, she sat when a door of the apartment was 
opened, but even then she would not have turned from 
her gaze had not her name been pronounced by a voice 
which she recognized as her uncle’s. With a cold 
shudder she turned her head, and noticed that her 
uncle was accompanied by a stranger. 

“ Rosalind,” said Sir Philip, as he led the stranger 
forward, “I have the pleasure of introducing to your 
acquaintance an old friend of mine—Mr. Morgan 
Lucival.” 

Rosalind arose from her seat, and under the impulse 
of her natural politeness, she extended her hand to the 
stranger, but as she met the keen flash of his dark 
eye, she could not but shrink instinctively from its 
basilisk-like power. 

She knew not that Mr. Lucival bore another name 
—she knew not that she stood in the presence of Bunk 
Walland, but she felt that she could not trust the man 
before her, 

“ I take the more pleasure in introducing Mr. Lucival 
to you, my dear niece,” continued Sir Philip, as his 
whiskered friend had exhausted his vocabulary of 
flattery, ‘because he is to be our travelling com- 
panion.” 

“Our travelling companion!” iterated Rosalind. 
“ And whither?” 

“To India, my dear,” returned the baronet, with an 
almost demoniac smile. 

“To India, sir! And are you to return so soon?” 
uttered the lady, while a strange light began to gather 
in her eyes. 

‘* So soon, my dear,” Sir Philip answered, “that the 
dawning of another week will see us upon the blue 
water. Our ship has already been cleared, and now 
lies at Gravesend awaiting her passengers.” 

“You leave your guardianship early, my uncle.” 

Rosalind pronounced this with as much calmness as 
she could command, but yet her eyes fell before the! 
gleam of the baronet’s look, and after a moment's 
hesitation, Sir Philip said: 

“TI shall not prove unfaithful to the pledge I gave 
my brother. I shall not leave his only child behind 


“Do you mean, Sir Philip, that I am to accompany 
you to India?” 

‘* Most assuredly I do, Rosalind.” 

“Then,” uttered the fair girl, while she strove hard 
to command the energy of her pride, *‘ you will be dis- 
appointed in your calculations, for 1 will not leave 
England.” 

“ Be not too sure of that, lady,” returned the baro- 
net, with one of those self-confident looks that mark 
the successful villain. ‘I have been somewhat more 
expeditious in my arrangements than you imagine. 
This house, with all its accompaniments, is already 
offered tor, and at any moment I can receive the cash 
or East India steck in exchange. The other property 
is also underthe care of those who will be faithful to 
our interests—so nothing now remains but for metocall 
upon my attorney and have the deeds of this property 
drawn up, and for you to make your arrangements as 
soon as possible. You probably understand me ?” 

“T understand what you say, Sir Philip, but 
you shall not thus drag me from my native land,” 
Rosalind replied. “ What you may do with my pro- 
perty is of little moment now, but you cannot dispose 
of me thus at your will. I have friends in London 
who are both able and willing to protect me.” 

“ Ay, lady,” the baronet uttered, while a sarcastic 
expression overspread his features. ‘‘ I well know that 
you have friends who are willing to trample upon the 





wishes of your father, and I will not stop to point out 
the selfish motives which actuatethem, but thatthey are 
able to defeat my willis not true. I shall depart for 
India in three days at the farthest, and, Rosalind, you 
will accompany me. I know who are your pretended 
friends, and as a source of consolation I may tell you 
thatit is theirunwarrantable interventionand meddling 
that has led me to hasten my departure.” 

Rosalind looked up into the face of her uncle with a 
proud and flashing eye, for these base allusions to her 
friends had stirred up her sow more than would have 
aspersions against herself, and in a firm tone she said: 

“Sir Philip, you may please yourself by maligning 
those who would befriend me, but let me assure you 
that, under the eye of a just God, your villanous fabric 
will surely fall to the ground. I will own that I 
have feared you, as the innocent child may fear the 
deadly viper, but I will not yet give up in despair. 
Though you be my father’s brother, yet England will 
have one villain the less within her borders when you 
leave her soil.” 

“Egad,” ejaculated Mr. Morgan Lucival, elevating 
his eyebrows, and gazing with a sort of coarse, sensual 
admiration upon the varyirg features of the proud 
girl, “demme, if I don’t admire your courage, my 
sweet lady. Really, Sir Philip, you are too severe, 
‘pon my honour you are. Ladies are not to be con- 
quered in that way. Their tender hearts are not so 
strong as ours, and from us they should receive love, 
rather than harshness.” 

This interposition of Mr. Lucival’s had the effect of 
preventing an angry reply that was upon the baronet’s 
lips, and after casting upon his niece a look that 
chilled her to the very soul, he said: 

“You know not what it is, Mr. Lucival, to be the 
guardian of a stubborn girl. However, I must leave 
you for the present to make yourself comfortable as 
best you may, for this is the hour that I promised to 
call upon my attorney for the purpose of arranging the 
schedule of the property, and I trust, Rosalind,” he 
continued, turning to the lady, “ that you will at least 
have politeness enough to treat my guest with pro- 
priety. I.shall return ere long.” 

As Sir Philip spoke, he turned to Lucival, and after 
whispering a burried sentence in his ear he left the 
apartment. 

Rosalind Hubert knew hardly how to act, as she 
found herself thus left alone with Lucival. 

Her first impulse was to leave the room, but she 
felt that such a movement might be uncalled for, and 
so she concluded to remain and suffer for a while his 
disagreeable company, trusting that ere long an ex- 
cuse would present itself for her leaving the gentleman 
to himself. 

For some time, Mr. Lucival turned his remarks up- 
on the passing events of the day, but at length he 
seemed to gain assurance from his half-hour’s ac- 
quaintance, and seating himself upon the sofa, by 
Rosalind’s side, he said: 

“ I trust, my dear lady, that you will not persist in 
refusing to accompany us to India, for really I have 
set my heart upon the pleasure of your society. Ah, 
do not turn away from me, Rosalind, for I have al* 
ready learned to look upon you as one whom I might 
dare to love.” 

“ Sir!” exclaimed Rosalind, with almost breathless 
indignation, shrinking away from the man who thus 
insulted her feelings. 

“ Ah, lady,” returned Lucival, in a sneaking, hypo- 
critical tone, “you may think this sudden avowal 
strange, but your uncle has given me hopes of pos- 
sessing you. He has even pledged his honour—” 

“ His honour !” uttered the fair girl, with utter dis- 
dain. ‘“ If you are one of his kind, sir, you well know 
how much dependance is to be placed upon such honour. 
And now, sir, if you lay claim to the least particle of 
that virtue, you willinsult me no more with such lan- 

uage.” 
“Ah, dear Rosalind, do not thus break my heart. 
Do not thus crush every hope of happiness I possess. 
Ah, cruel lady, do smile upon me.” 

Rosalind cast upon the speaker a look of flashing in- 
dignation and scorn, but her feelings were too much 
excited to admit of her speaking, and with a sudden 
start she turned to leave the room. 

“Surely, lady, you will not leave me thus?” 

“Do not detain me, sir.” 

“ No, no, sweet girl, I cannot lose you thus,” Luci- 
val exclaimed, as he sprang forward and caught Rosa- 
lind by the arm. 

‘*You must makeme happy by your presence, even 
if you cannot return my love. Your uncle bas pro- 
mised me your hand, and thus I claim it.” 

“ Take your hands from my arm, sir,” shrieked the 
poor girl; as she struggled in the grasp of the com- 
paratively powerful man. 

** No, no, dear one, not unless you promiso to re- 
main quietly by my side,” replied the heartless villaia, 
as he drew the fair form back upon the sofa. 

Let me go, sir, or shall scream for beip! unhand 
me, Villain I say, unhand me !” 





The poor girl struggled in vain to free herself from 
the scoundrel’s grip, and already her arm began to 
pain beneath his vice-like hold. 

“*Pon my honour,” uttered Lucival, as he threw his 
right arm across her shoulder, ‘your anger makes 
you more beautifulthan ever. Ideclare I must snatch 
one kiss from those ruby lips.” 

As he spoke he drew the struggling girl still 
nearer, and as his breath struck upon her fair brow, 
she gave one more effort, and uttered a sharp, quick 


cry. 

Neither of them had heard the opening of the outer 
door, for while the villain was too intent upon his 
purpose of retaining the girl, she was too excited to 
know anything, save that she was struggling to free 
herself from the grip of the monster who held her. 

‘You need not scream, my pretty one, for nobody 
will hear you.” 

“But some one has heard her, thou villain!” ex- 
claimed a voice at the door, 

Lucival started to his feet at the sound, and found 
himself face to face with Osmond Maxwell. The 
young lieutenant cast one look upon the villain, and 
seemed about to strike him, but he hesitated in laying 
his hands upon one so despicable. 

There was one who followed the youth, however, 
that had no such delicacy; for, while yet Maxwell 
nervously hesitated, old Paul sprang forward, and with 
one blow of his powerful fist felled the scoundrel to 
the floor, and at the same moment Rosalind Hubert 
fell fainting into her lover's arms. 

She spoke not, but in silence she wept over her de- 
livery, and clung more closely to the noble youth who 
supported her, 

“So much for Mr. Bunk Walland!” uttered Paul, 
still standing with his fists clenched, while his right 
foot rested upon the breast of the fallen villain. 

“Bunk Walland!” uttered Rosalind, in a faint, 
shrieking tone, as she shrinkingly gazed upon the 
prostrate villain, ‘Oh, Osmond, that cannot be the 
man who has attempted to murder both you and 
Paul?” 

“Look up, dearest Rosalind,” tenderly returned 
the youth, as he placed his hand upon her fair brow. 
** Do not tremble thus, for he can harm us no more.” 

“But oh, tell me, Osmond, is that the man who 
would have murdered you ?” 

“ Yes, Rosalind—but let that trouble you no more.” 

“Oh, heavens! and he my uncle’s friend! What 
mystery—what horrible meaning, hath this!” 

“ By all the spirits of darkness, ’tis Osmoud Max- 
well!” at this moment gasped Walland, who had 
risen to @ sitting posture, and been regarding the 
young man with starting eyes. ‘‘Oh, curses light 
upon their lubberly heads for this! Could they uot 
have sunk the viper in the sea ?” 

“No, no, Mister Bunk Walland, Max wasn’t born 
for that,” uttered Paul, while he placed his foot again 
upon his lap to keep him down. “Did ye think I 
didn’t know ye, yer willain? Now git up, for we've 
got some chaps outside ’at would like to make your 
acquaintance.” 

As the old boatswain spoke, he placed his gilded 
whistle to his lips and blew a sharp call, and then 
turning to Rosalind, he said : 

“T must keep Mister Walland company for a little 
while, but afore I Sos Miss Rosalind, tell me ’f the 
willain has hurt ye?” 

“No, no, my kind, faithful friend.” uttered the fair 
girl, as she gazed into the old man’s face with a look 
of beaming gratitude. ‘Thank heaven, I am free 
from harm.” 

At this moment the door of the apartment was 
opened, and half a dozen policemen entered. 

“ This is the willain, gentlemen,” uttered Paul as 
he seized Bunk Walland by the collar and dragged 
him forward, 

The villain struggled and swore as the officers laid 
hold upon him, but bis efforts to escape were in vain, 
and at length, finding that his struggles and his oaths 
were alike useless, he settled into a sullen silence, and 
having been placed in a coach, which stood in waiting 
at a short distance from the house, he was driven off 
towards the prison. 

Half an hour later, Mr. Bunk Walland, alias Mr 
Morgan Lucival, was fully committed on the charge 
of murder. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“Tiere, tremble no more, Rosalind. Look up 
now, and be happy. The villain has gone, and thus 
one step is taken towards your redemption. Smile, 
dearest, for friends are about you,” : 

Thus urged young Maxwell, as he held one fair 
hand in his, and gazed tenderly into the face of her he 
loved. 

“There ace smiles on my heart, Osmond,” Rosalind 
returned, with a ive frankness; ‘“‘but they may 
not be imaged on my face at will. The scenes I have 
lately witnessed all conspire to give my features to the 
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maging of melancholy thought. You, Osmond, may 
t know the deep, bitter, burning shame that sears 
ow my soul. That my own uncle, my father's 
oroéther, should thus be a villain, is a source of 
sia! anguish, and theugh I have much to hope for 
I mauve much for which to mourn, and much to 
“No, not to fear, dearest.” 
“ Yes, Osmond, I have much to fear.” 
“But the property is safe from his. grasp. He 
annot sell your birthrig! ht—your homestead.” 

) Lord Wilton assured me,” returned Rosalind : 
al 1th en, as a renewed tremor shook her franie, she 
continued: “But that is nothing compared with the 
es e he has in store for me. Wilton told me that a 
third party hada claim upon my father’s property, 
but, alas! none can claim me from my guardian, 
and he swears that I shall accompany him to Inasa.” 

“ Rosa —, uttered the youth, while a joyful 

t be d forth from his bright eyes, “let not that 

eat make heavy your heart. Not an hour before I 
here I left a mam who swears that you shall not 

0 E aglans d.” 

“Ay ,Usr mond, but has he the power to make good 
“So ) says ; Engl aud, dearest.” 
o, who is he?” uttered Rosalind, gazing 

gly into her companion’s face. 


“Then—then I am eafe. If King George be my 
nd, I may despair no more. Oh, bless thee, dear 
ond, for this assurance.” 

As the fair girl spoke, she pillowed her head upon 

he bosom of the man she loved, and her soul sent forth 
its speechless gratitude in a burst of happytears. Her 
orst fears bad gone from her bosom. 

Maxwell had intended to have informed Rosalind of 

e true character of her uncle—to have told her of his 
nection with Lucival, now known to her as Bunk 

nd, and LS his character as a pirate, but as he 
f 2 her tear-wet face, upon which the 
ws of ho} e were beginning to brighten, he could 

t bear to oe her sensitive heart with the recital. 

fle would not at present cast a shade over the lamp 
be a jus st lighted in her bosom, and he spoke to her 
; of his love 
iat was a hi ippy theme, and beneath its influence 

the fair girl's face was beginning to bloom with the 
smiling rose-tints of joyousness, when she was startled 
y a footfall in the hall. 

‘"Tis my uncle's step,” uttered Rosalind, as she in- 
tinctively shrank closer to her lover. 

“Let him come, Rosalind,” replied Maxwell, “and 

ar you with him yet a short time longer, but do not 
ear him.” 

Hardly had the youth spoken, when Sir Philip 
entered the room. 

“Lucival, the young-—” 

The baronet was in a frenzy of excitement as he 
entered—his eyes were starting about wildly in his 
head, and in one hand he clutched a copy of a morn- 
ing paper. 

He had spoken thus far when his eyes rested—not 
upon the man whom he had left an hour before, but 
upon Osmond Maxwell. 

His arms dropped at his side, and for a full minute 
he gazed upon the young officer, while his features 
changed first to a marble hue, then to a sudden flush, 

and lastly they assumed a livid, choking expression, 
as though the fountain of wrath within would literally 
burst its way out. 

“Again in my path! Again standing within my 
light!” Sir Philip uttered, while the paper he held‘was 
torn in pieces by the nervous clutching of bis hands. 

“Tam in the house of the Lady Rosalind Hubert,” 
returned Maxwell, not at all affected by the baronet’s 
manner. 

“Thon liest, thou cast-away, thou homeless, name- 
less foundling ‘" Sir Philip gasped. ‘This house is 


The rich blood mounted tothe templesof the young 
licutenant, the veins in his neck swelled, and with his 
hauds clenched till the nails almost penetrated his 
flesh, he started to his feet. 

At that moment he would not have been answerable 
for the villain’s life, but an antel hand pulled him 
back, and quickly calling the better powers to his aid, 
he subdued the tiger in his bosom, and casting upon the 
man before him a look of ineffable scorn, he said: 

“'Tis fortunate, Sir Philip, that your base remark 
was directed to one who would not so lower himself 
as to strike you. If such be your weapons of attack, 
then no — Englishman need fear you.” 

“By all the saints in heaven, young braggart, but 
thou shalt learn to fear me. And you, Lady Kosalind, 
shall atone for this. Now go to your room.—— 
But stay! First tell me where Mr. Lucival has gone.” 

“T ean inform you, sir,” said Maxwell, in a calm, 
unruffied tone. “ Some of his particular friends called 
for him during your absence, and he accompanied 
them out.” 





Sir Philip trembled violently as he heard this 
answer, nor was the keen glauce that accompanied it 
at all calculated to allay bis fears, and without speak- 
ing, he turved away to hide an emotion which he had 
not the power to conceal. 

“T must leave you now, Rosalind,” the young man 
whispered, ‘‘for my presence here longer would be 
of no use, and might lead to still more unpleasant 
results; but fear not.” Then raising his voice, he 
continued, as he took his hat to depart: 

“ Adieu for the present, Rosalind. I shall see you 
again ere long. Adieu, Sir Philip.” 

“By heavens!” uttered the baronet, as the door 
closed upon the retiring form of the young man, “if 
he sees you again, he will do it on the morrow! Now 
go to your room and make your preparations, for, as I 
am a living man, you leave England in six-and-thirty 
hours!” 

Rosalind awaited no second command, but. withia 
fleet step she left her uncle's presence and sought the 
quiet seclusion of her own apartment. 

There were no tears on her cheek now, for she 
feared the tyrant no Jonger. 

The assurance she had received was convincing to 
her mind, and with only one cloud to darken the 
stream of-her happiness, she sat down by her window, 
and gazed off upon where the setting sun was gilding 
the horizon-borne clouds with its golden beams. 

Though all was so full of strong hope about her, 
yet she could not but feel a passing pang that her 
family name bore the blot of her uncle's base cha- 
racter. 

As Maxwell stepped upon the marble slab that 
formed the doorstone of the house he had left, ‘his at- 
tention was attracted by a villanous-looking fellow 
who stood in a sort of hesitating mood upon the side- 
walk. 

Said individual was dressed ina white felt ‘hat, 
around which was bound a wide, black weed, and a 
thin, short-skirted coat, buttoned up to the throat. 

The young man could not help scrutinizing the 
stranger rather closely, but his observation occupied 
only a moment, and then he stepped upon the side- 
walk and started on his way. 

At the distance of afew rods, however, Maxwell 
cast his eyes once more towards the house, and saw 
the man who had excited his curiosity just entering 
Sir Philip’s door. 

There was something curious about this, and feel- 
ing assured thestraager in the white hat was a polished 
villain, our hero naturally came to the conclusion that 
some new plax of evil was on foot. 

“Max,” said old Paul, after they had eaten their sup- 
per, “‘ come, let's take a cruise around. We've nothing 
else to do.” 

The young man readily assented to the proposal, 
and together they started. It was nine o'clock when 
they entered St. Giles’s. 

The atmosphere was pretty thoroughly impregnated 
with an eight-day fog, but yet the street lamps af- 
forded ample light for safe guidance, and, conversing 
upon various topics, they had passed on through Hol- 
bora, Skinner,, Newgate, Cheapside and Cornhill, 
and were just entering Leadenhall-street, when Paul 
stopped suddenly, uttering, as he did so: 

“ D’ye hear that, Max?” 

‘* What was it, Paul?” 

“Why, I thought I heard somebody groanin’.” 

“Groaning ? Where?” 

“ Hark!” 

Maxweli stopped to listen, and in a momenta deep 
groan, apparently proceeding from a narrow, dark 
archway that led into the right, was distinctly heard. 

“ There, Max! didu't ye hear that?” 

“Yes, 1 did, Paul. There’s some one in distress 
there.” 

“To course there is, an’ we'll just heave to an’ see 
who it is.’ 

In accordance with this idea the two friends turned 
and entered the archway, but it was so dark and 
slippery that they had much difficulty in groping their 
way along. 

“ Hallo! 


who 
began to think that they bad much difficulty in grop- 
ing their way along. 

A faint “ yes ” was heard to the left. 

“Tm blowed 'f there ain’t:another crook here, some- 


Anybody here?” exclaimed Paul, 


wheres,” uttered Paul. “‘fhat voice come from out 
this way, Max.” 

By dint of considerable exertion, Paul succeeded in 
finding a narrow, low, sewer-like hole in the stone 
wall, and in a moment more he. had grasped the 
shoulders of a man. 

“Tve found him, Max! Come an’ lend me a 
hand, an‘ we'll haul ‘im out o° this an’ git im into the 
light.” 

The young man hastened to old Paul’s aid with 
as much alacrity as the darkness would allow, 
and togetuer they drew the man out from the 
archway, and turned his face ‘towards the nearest 
street-lamp. 





“Great. heavens!” uttered Maxwell, as his eyes 
rested upon the pale features of the on he had 
rescued, ‘‘ Godfrey Marmaduke |” 

“Mr. Maxwell!” faintly uttered the old gentleman, 
as he opened his eyes, and seemed to recognize the 
voice he had heard. — - 

“Run to the next square, Paul; and. bring’ that 
coach that stood there when we came along. Take 
no refusal from. the driver,” Maxwell said, as ho 
stooped down and raised Marmaduke’s head upon his 


lap. 

Old Paul was buta few moments in obeying the 
order, and as the old gentleman was lifted into. the 
coach, the driver received directions te proceed at 
once to Maxwell's hotel. 

As soon as Marmaduke had been conveyed to a 
suitable apartment, a physician wassentfor, and when 
he arrived, Paul accompanied him to the bed upon 
which tho old gentleman lay. 

“Are you hurt in any place but the head, sir ?” 
asked the physician, as he laid his hand upon the 
patient's brow. 

“ No, sir, nothing to speak of,” replied Marmaduke, 
who was already considerably recovered. 

2 ~ The only pain you experience is in the head, is 
i ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the physician, turning to 
Maxwell “ana Paul, “ your friend is not seriously in- 
jured. He has received somewhat ofa blow upon the 
back part of the head, but the skull is not fractured— 
only a jar upon the brain. You may keep his head 
welt bathed in cold water, and I should advise that he 
takes no stimulating beverage till the pain leaves his 
brain. He will need no farther aid.” 

Our hero was not a little gratified by the result of 
the doctor’s investigation, and in the course of an hour 
after he had left, Mr. Marmaduke was able to sit up 
ot pain was gone from his head, and he felt nearly 
well. 

“ Now, Mr. Marmaduke,” said Maxwell, as the old 
gentleman had arisen and taken a seat in a large 
arm-chair, “can you explain how this affair hap- 
pened?” 

“Yes, my young friend,” returned Marmaduke. 
“Thad just passed the point where Cornhill continues 
on into Leadenhall-street, when a man stepped up to 
my side and asked me if I had the time of day with 
me. I turned to see who it was that thus spoke, 
whien the villain struck me upon the back of the head 
with a short, heavy club. I fell upon the pavement, 
and knew that I was dragged into a damp, dark hole, 
but there I lost myself. When I came to a conscious- 
ness of my situation, my first thought was of my 
pocket-book, and upon feeling for it I found it gone. 
I had not the power to drag myself out of the hole 
into which the villain had shoved me, and had you 
not come to my assistance as you did, I must have died 
there, for the air was so damp and fulsome that respi- 
ration had already become next to impossible.” 

“ And your pocket-book, sir! Did it contain aught 
of importance?” asked Maxwell. 

“t All the motes and mortgages against the Colford 
estates, sir,” returned Marmaduke. 

“ Did you see the villain who assaulted you, so that 
you would know him again?” the young man asked, 
with nervous anxiety. 

‘*Yes—we were close by a lantern.” 

“\ Did he wear a white hat ?” 


close-buttoned coat ?” 


“ Then,” exclaimed Maxwell, “ Philip Hubert is at 
the bottom of it; for Isaw this same villain enter his 
door just before nightfall this afternoon.” 

“ So 1 am confident,” returned Marmaduke, without 
betraying any surprise. ‘ I saw Montfort in the early 
part of the evening, and he informed me that Sir 
Philip had by some means become acquainted with 
the fact of my possessing these documents; but I 
thought not he would be so expeditious in his move- 
ments.” 


* And will this avail him, sir? Willit thwart your 
aims upon the baronet ?” uttered Maxwell, while a 
fearful tremor shook his frame. 

“Tt will not save him from the hand of justice,” 
the old gentleman returned, while his eyes flashed with 
a fierce light. “ He little dreams of the retribution that 
is in store for him, or of the hand that-shall arrest 
his guilty steps.——My head at this moment begins 

to whirl again.” 

me Marmaduke spoke, he eottnsl his hand upon 
his brow, and soon sought repose agaid upon his 
bed. 

“TI only need sisep,” said he, “to overcome my 
weakness. On the morrow I shall claim your com- 

ny.” 

Maxwell and Paul saw their old friend well cared 
for by the servants, aud then they, too, retired to 
rest. 

(To be continued) 
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Tne Cuerny.—It was in the 68th year before the 
birth of Christ, that Lucullus planted the cherry-tree 
in Italy, which “was so well. stocked,” says Pliny, 
“ that in less than twenty-six years after, other lands 
had cherries, even as far as Britain, beyond the ocean.” 
This would make their introduction to England as 
early as the 42nd year before Christ, although they 
are generally stated not to have been brought to this 
country until the early-part of the reign of Nero, a.p. 
55.—Phillips's “‘ Fruits of Great Britain.” 


_—— - 


THE JILT. 


“ FLtor Dexano! it's not possible!” 

The beauty turned her face from him, and made a 
gesture with her hand for him to go.. But Raymond 
James was not the man to be so put off, after dancing 
’ attendance on her caprices’so long. He caught the, 
white jewelled fingers in a fierce clasp. " 

“You shall talk to me.” 

Flor drew herself haughtily erect and lifted a flash- 
ing glance to his. But her eyes drooped the next in- 
stant, and her face flushed from its whiteness. 

“It would have been better to have written,” she 
murmured. 

“It would have made no difference;” he said, im- 
patiently. “I shouid have come all the same. It is 
moré-than I can do to believe your word. If you do 
coutemplate this horrible treachery, you are the most 
contemptible of womankind.” 

Flor's face whitened. 

“ T expected'you would hate me,” she said, with a 
half-frantic gesture. 

“ Youlean’t give me up more than I could you,” he 
whispered through set teeth. 

“T have given you up. I have promised to marry 
Mr. Tressillian.” 

“You have! Then Heaven forgive me for putting 
trust in a woman!” 

Raymond James turned haughtily on his heel, and 
wentaway. He took the first train he could get to, 
and rode till some happening reminded him to stop. 
Then he got out at a little far-away nook in the 
mountains, and settled himself down to be miserable. 

Flor was married to the banker within a month 
after she got rid of her old lover. The news blun- 
dered upon Raymond in a straggling city paper, just 
as he was getting his senses after a long delirium 
caused by reckless tramps over the mountains, through 
storm and sunshine—mostly the former. He was 
hardly right yet, for he lay all that day clutching a 
torn scrap of newspaper under the bed-clothes, and 
watching Bertie Underwood with a steady thought- 
fulness. 

Bertie, a shy little thing with short wavy hair, a 
sweet but rather baby face, and wonderfully womanly 
ways, was quite unconscious of this observation, in 
her anxiety to care thoroughly for the sick gentleman's 
comfort. ‘The most assiduous, the most gentle, the 
most soothing of little nurses, was Bertie. 

But Raymond James was not thinking of that. He 
waited, pondering till nightfall, then as the slender, 
childish figure fluttered between him and the fading 
sunset, he held out his thin weak hand for her to conie 
to him. 

She came at once. 

“Will you marry me, Bertie?” he asked, gravely. 

A shocked little tremble went over Bertie, then she 
said to herself —“ The poor gentleman is losing himself 
again,” and, to pacify him, answered brightly : 

“ Oh, yes, sir, if you like me well enough when you 
get about again.” 

“ Kiss me then.” 

And Bertie, doubtful, but fearful of consequences if 
she hesitated, dropped a timid kiss on his face, snd ran 
away with her own flushing hotly. 

From that day the relations between patient and 
nurse seemed somehow altered. The end of it was, 
— early in the convalescing days the two were mar- 
ried. 

It is difficult to conjecture what Raymond James 
promised himself from this ill-starred marriage. He 
was not.a man to love or forget easily. Perhaps-he 
was trying to do both, but it was wanten wickedness 
to mar such an innocent young life as Bertie’s with 
his experiments. 

He was weary of it, sick as death of his folly, long 
before the honeymoon was over. So miserable and so 
selfish—miserable people are apt to be selfish—that 
with scarcely a remorseful pang for Bertie’s:wro 
he went down to the station one morning, step 
into the train'that had brought him there, and, with- 
out a word of warning or farewell, was gone. 

Three years later Flor Tressillian was a widow, 
more beautiful than ever, and more dangerous, because 
the best :part of her heart had gone down in that self- 
wreck of-principle which took her from the man she 
loved and sold her to the rich banker. 

Plor Tressillian was more the rage than Flor De- 
leno had ever been, and that is saying much, for Miss 











Delano had been the reigning belle three seasons be- 
fore she married. Now she was rich,-in addition to 
the fact that time had oot impaired one of her 
charms. 

Raymond James had spent those three years, or the 
best part of (tem, abroad. He was nota rich man— 
not rich like whe banker that is—but he had enough to 
live easily aud <o straggling over the world ‘in that 
idle, desultory fashion he did, if he chose. Hecame 
home just.as he went away, certainly no better—pur- 
poseless, elegant and cynical, and with no suspicion 
tbat the woman who had jilted him so shamefully was 
a widow. 

Entering, at the persuasion of a friend, one of those 
crowded assemblies in which the fashionable world 
delight, he saw her for the first time sinte that fateful 
morning over three years before. 

As though there had been magnetism in his glance, 
she turned and met his eyes flaming at sizht of her. 
For the shadow of a moment hers drouped, and then 
she extended her white-gloved hand, as a-queen might 
have given her seeptre to be kissed, and smiled re- 
gally. He hesitated barely, then accepted the royal 
advance, flushing to his temples though, and looking 
away from her. 

“* He loves me yet,” thought Mrs. Tressiilian, pass- 
ing her hand lightly through his arm. 

“I do not see Mr. Tressillian,” he questioned pre- 
seutly, hanughtily recovering himself, and scanning 
the crowd sharply. 

His companion not replying at once, he turned to- 
wards her. Her lips were trembling, and her beauti- 
ful eyes were lifted to his, with an expression of re- 
proachful deprecation that smote him with a vague 


g 

ar) a thought you knew,” she said, softly, her eyes 
drooping till the silken lashes swept the pearly cheek. 
“T am a widow.” 

She could feel him start—feel the thrilling look he 
was bending upon her—and she did not dare, self-pos- 
sessed as sho was usually, to look up. 

There was no seat available—no secluded corner 
where he could trust himself or her to say the words 
that palpitated on his lips. 

It was better so. Time brought a cooler mood, and 
reflection. He had not quite forgotten al] that he 
ought to remember, aud though he shrank with more 
bitter distaste than ever from taking up old obliga- 
tions, he had no mind to idle ever so lightly with any 
sort of fascination that might compromise his duty to 
another. 

He meant all this, and acted upon it to,the extent of 
his ability. Buta man who means vaguely to keep 
out of danger’s way, is no match fora woman who 
means quite the opposite for him, and knows her 
power. 

Mrs. Tressillian matchlessly contrived that her old 
lover should see much of her. 

She could not understand his holding aloof. She 
thought he was proud, that he was cold, that he was 
trying her, even that he hated her for the past; but 
she meant to win him back, however it was 

One day, out for a drive, she contrived, with him in 
sight, to let. her horses ran away with her. It wasa 
reckless piece of business, and only the rarest pre- 
sence of mind saved her from being dashed im pieces. 
He found her by the roadside when he rode franti- 


yeally up., ‘She was safe, but white and trembling from 


agitation, so that she could scarcely stand. Instantly 
he was off his horse and supporting her. 

“Yon are not quite a stone then,” she said bitterly, 
and fainted away. 

“It’s of no use, fate is against me,” he said, passion- 
ately, looking down into the still beautiful facampon 
his bosom, and almost wishing those snowy lids might 
never lift again, so she stayed there for ever. 

He went home with his old love that afternoon, her 
driver riding his horse and he driving her carriage, 
while she lay back among the cushions, languid and 
pale and silent, but for the eloquence of the tarilling, 
bewildering eyes she opened upon him from time to 


time. 

She left.him in the drawing-room while she went 
to remove her wrappings, and then she sent for him to 
come to her in a little, fragrant, crimson-shadowed 
bijou of a sitting-room, in which she seldom received 
visitors. He found her pale, but radiantly beautiful 
and bewitching, and when he left her, he had forgotten 
all ties, all obligations, but those which his love and 
her brilliant loveliness imposed upon him. 

He tried to go on forgetting; but somehow that 
night, instead of dreaming of the royal creature whose 
lips he had just come from kissing, he beheld mever- 
ending visions of a sweet child-face, and mountain 
glades, and weary days of sickness, presided over by 
Bertie. 

Every night these visions haunted bis pillow, and 
his waking hours were far from rapturous. Mrs. 
Tressillian’s craving for excitement, her greed for ad- 
miration, could not be sated with the love and adora- 
tion of the man she theught she had won back after 





such a struggle. She longed for other and newer 
worlds to conquer. 

Raymond was jealous, and she was impatient of his 
jealousy, but would not let him go. Olten as he 
threatened, she tangled him again in the leash of ler 
beauty and bewitching, for she loved him in her 
fashion, and meant after all to be his wife. 

Returning one evening, unexpectedly, after a brief 
absence from town, Raymond James called at Mrs. 
Tressillian’s door. She was not at home, the servant 
said, and, disappointed, he was turning away, when a 
thought checked him. 

The door had been left ajar, the careless servant 
across the hall gossipping with a fellow. ssed 
in, entered the dimly-lighted drawing-room, aud sat 
down to dream of the possible return of Flor, aud Ler 
delight at finding him there so unexpectedly. 

A slender, gracéfal form, robed in sad-coloured but 
exquisitely fitting garb, flitted out of the dimuess to- 
wards him as he sat there. 

“ Were you expecting to find Mrs. Tressillian ?” sho 
queried, 

Raymond looked up and bowed, with a faint start. 
He knew the lady asa sort of cousin of Flor’s, who 
had come lately to live with her, and who alivays 
thrilled him somehow whenever she spake or looked 
at him. 

He watched her furtively now in the half light, her 
white hands clasped before her—her head slightly 
drooped, as ifin thought. The picture won him some- 
how, even in the mood he was—the graceful figure, 
the pale, pure cut face, and an indescribable air of 
sfdness that always hung about her. 

*“ The servant tokd me Mrs. Tressillian was not 
home. I thought I would come in and wait for Ler,” 
be explained, presently. 

She looked at him eagerly, a strange light in her 
large brown eyes. 

“ The servant told you af untruth.” 

“Mrs. Lepine !” 

“Mrs. Tressillian is in her private sitting-room at 
this moment.” 

Raymond started up, flushing. 

“T will go to her.” 

“ Better not.” . 

Raymond stared, then flushed hotter with vague 
uneasiness. 

“ Why ?” 

“She has company already.” 

“None that I may not see, I am sure,” said Ray- 
mond, striding towards the door. 
Mrs. Lepine was at his side. 

hand upon his arm. 

“Come this way, please. 
there.” 

“Why should they not?” he demanded, but obey- 
ing her guidance. 

“You would not like to be compassionated by ser- 
vants?” 

Why——” 

She laid a hand upon his lips, swinging noise 
lessly # door before them. 

It was an entrance he had never before observed 
from Mrs. Tressillian’s sitting-room into the con 
servatory. 

His ‘beautiful Flor’s silvery laugh trilled throu+k 
the open doorway. 

“ Ah, count,” she was saying, “he is so old a lover 
I can’t quite be cruel to him. It is sheer charity to 
let him imagine I mean to marry him some day.” 

“ Angel! and your heart is not, then, whoWy his?” 

From his ambush Raymond could see them both 
the count,a foreign whiskerando of whom he had 
long been furiously jealous, half kneeling upon a 
cushion at the feet of his coquettish lady-lova; Ilo: 
in superb beauty, smiling down her answer at him 
just as he remembered her smiling down at somebody 
else a few weeks before. 

Oh, how he remembered that evening. He turned 
faint almost at thought of it. He sickeued with 
disgust of her. 

False before, but debased now; why, her very hau, 
the jewelled fingers he had kissed so reverently, lay 
unresistingly in the clasp of that man. 

Some fascination drew Mrs. Tressillian’s eyes that 
way. She started up with a scream. 

Raymond stood still, smiling contempt. 

“Shameful creature! wicked woman! Cousi 
Lepine, you shall repent of this!” she cried, angrily. 

Mrs. Lepine took a step forward, her sweet faco 
white with a strango agitation. 

“Cousin,” she said, “I did not tell you my husbaud’s 
name rightly. LI hidit from you. It was not Lepine 
It was James—Raymond James.” 

And so saying she hung her lovely head, trembling, 
while Raymond stood, red and white in a momeut, 
and Mrs. Tressillian shrank back silenced by sharp 
convictions of the truth. 

As for Raymond, he could scarce believe 1's 

ses. 
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of the woman he had so wildly worshipped, and con- 
fronted in the same moment by the pale, sweet wraith 
of the wife he had so cruelly wronged. 

An overwhelming consciousness of; and reverence 
for, the pure and noble womanliness he bad so foully 
neglected, fell upon him. 

He came forward slowly. He lifted the little 
passive hands gently. He said “Bertie” in so sad and 
so remorseful a tone. 

She lifted her head, their eyes met, and she fell on 
his neck, sobbing. 

Mrs. Tressillian was too incorrigible a flirt to have 
submitted to any fate less inevitable. 

Raymond took his little wife home to her mountain 
valley the next day. 

He was completely cured of his folly about Flor 
Delano Tressillian. C. C. 








SWITZERLAND. 


As the wealth of each mountain canton is calculated 
by the number of cows nourished on its heights, it be- 
comes an objectof watchful care to prevent, if possible, 
the intrenchments made on the pasturages by the fall 
of avalanches, which, burying in their course frag- 
ments of rocks, stones, and loose earth, cover the 
ground, and destroy vegetation. 

These avalanches frequently occur in spring, and 
the devastations they make are only prevented by 
such precautions as raising barriers to divert their 
course, and especially in guarding from the woodman's 
axe those forests which, situated above, serve as a 
natural protection to the greenswards bencath. These 
forests are, however, frequently destroyed in order to 
procure fuel; and then the climate below having de- 
pended on their warmth becomes colder, and reacts 
on the vegetation, which directly seeks a lower level. 

Notwithstanding every care, great inroads are an- 
nually made on the pasturages, and during the last 
century they have considerably diminished in number. 

In certain statistics published by the Federal Go- 
vernment, the Alpine pasturages appear formerly to 
have covered an extent of seven hundred and twenty- 
nine thousand Lectares. 

The heights above cannot resist atmospheric effects, 
and the action of constant rain and damp, added to 
the snow, bas caused large portions of granite and 
rock to separate, and these falling heavily have buried 
whole districts under their ruin; so that many a 
greensward, on which the industrious mountaineer 
formerly led his flock; or gathered his winter’s pro- 
vision of hay, is now converted into sterile rock, or 
an eternal glacier. 

Popular legends abound in this country relative to 
the disappearancd of these pasturages, and the follow- 
ing is one preserved, and in many cases believed, by 
the simple peasants of Oberhasli, in the Swiss Ober- 
land. I give it asa specimen of many others :— 

“In the district where the glacier of Gauli now 
raises its white pyramids, there was once a large 
Alpage or field which belonged to a rich and beauti- 
ful shepherdess called Blumlisalp. Her manner of life 
was not, however, in accordance with her beauty or 
position, and she accordingly incurred the displeasure 
of heaven. 

“One day, when Blumlisalp was wandering on her 
Alpage, accompanied by her favourite dog Rhip, an 
avalanche descended, and swallowed up herself her 
dog and her herds, leaving no trace even of the pas- 
turage where they dwelt. From that date the moun- 
tain goes by the nameof this unfortunate shepherdess; 
and even to this day the peasants pretend to hear, 
mid storm and rain, the silvery tinkles of her trou- 
peur’s bells, the howling of her dog, and her own voice 
erying to them to take warning, for that she and her 
dog Rhin are condemned to wander through all 
eternity as prisoners on the icy fields of her own rich 
Alpage.” 





Dirrer WALKING Unper Water.—That late ac- 
eurate observer, Charles St. John, in his “ Natural 
History and Sport in Norway,” writes of this bird :— 
“It has a peculiar habit, while flying along a stream, 
of suddenly dropping into the water, where it either 
swims, or rather floats, on the surface, or dives down 
at once to the bottom, where it searches actively for 
its food ; the beetles, which form great part of its food, 
being found on the stones and gravel at the bottom 
of the water. I never saw the water-ousel feed on 
any insect which it caught out of the water, or even 
on the surface ; its whole food seems to be found at 
the bottom. Though the fact has often been doubted, 
it certainly runs and scyaiches up the stones while at 
the bottom in searci of food.” Furthermore, in 
Morris’s “British Birds,” it is stated—“ That this 
bird has the power of walking at the bdttom of the 
water, is an established fact. The argument against 
its being able to do so, is that to the reasoning powers 
of some persons it does not seem possible. Its feet 


ere admirably adapted for holding on to the stones 


over which it makes its way, and for stemming, at 
the same time, the force of the current; for that no 
effort is required to keep its place below the surface, 
is what no one has said. On dry land it is by no 
means an expert walker, being there evidently out of 
its element.” 








CLIMATE OF NORWAY. 


Tnere is another cause which in connection with 
the above (the Gulf Stream), exerciaes a great influence 
on the vegetation of the whole country—the more ap- 
preciable the higher the latitude—and that is the long 
days, or, in other words, the continued light. 

Under lat. 70 deg. the sun never sinks below the 
horizon from May 24th to July 19th. At Throndhjem 
(Drontheim), latitude 63 deg. 26 mins. it rises at 
1°50 a.m. on June Ist, and sets at 10°13 p-m.; and 
at Christiania, lat. 59 deg. 54 mins. 6 secs., it rises on 
this date at 2°40 a.m., and sets at 9°23 p.m. Conse- 
quently during this period the earth does not become 
so cooled during the short nights as in more southern 
latitudes, and therefore vegetation continues without 
interruption. ie 

Thus, in Norway, a continuous degree of warmth 
produces the same effect that a higher temperature 
during the day, and colder nights, do in countries 
farther south. 

It might not be unnaturally supposed, that, owing 
to the greater distance from the equator, a longer time 
would be required for the development of a plant, the 
farther it is found to the north. Such, however, is not 
the case. 

Corn, and other plants will ripen under a much 
lower temperature, and in a much shorter time, in 
Norway, than iv any of the more southern countries, 
and even in the same country there is a marked dif- 
ference in this respect between the ‘southern and 
northern districts. Corn and other seeds brought 
from ® southern to a northern climate require at first 
a longer time to ripen in, than the same species which 
have been cultivated there for some time; and con- 
versely, seeds brought from a higher to a much lower 
latitude, will in the first years ripen earlier than those 
of the same species which belong to that lower lati- 
tude. 

Again, it may be remarked, that so long as the plant 
is not cultivated farther north than is compatible with 
its attaining its full development, the seed increases 
both in size and in weight for the first three'years ; but 
it diminishes in like manner if cultivated several de- 
grees farther south. The greater the difference in the 
latitude, the more marked is the disparity. 

Again, the flowers of plants assume an intenser 
colour and the foliage of trees a brighter. green the 
farther they are found to the north. Those plants 
whose roots, leaves, flowers, &c., possess aromatic 
properties, develope this peculiarity in a surprising 
degree the farther north they ‘are found. Bven an 
interval of 3 degs. of latitude produces a marked differ- 
ence in this respect. Thus the bird cherry, lily of 
the valley, &c., have a much stronger scent in the 
neighbourhood of Throndhjem than near Christiania. 

Another curious fact, moreover, may be noticed 
that, in the case of fruits, their sweetness diminishes 
in proportion as their aroma is more fully developed. 

In average summers different varieties of plums ripen 
as far north as lat. 64deg., and wall grapes at a little 
over lat. 61 deg., though it must be allowed that 
they are deficient in point of sweetness. But this 
deficiency is more than counterbalanced by the de- 
lightful flavour which their increased aromatic 
properties impart. 

The phenomena above-mentioned can only be ac- 
counted for by the great influence the long days exert 
upon the vegetation in the far north, and by which 
oats will ripen under latitude 90 degs., rye under 69} 
degs., and barley under 70 deg., wherealso the Scotch 
fir and birch may be found with stems three feet and 
one foot in diameter respectively. 

Thé rapidity with whieh vegetable growth goes 
on is almost incredible. From observations made at 
Alten, lat. 64 degs. 57°5 mins., it has been ascertained 
that barley will grow two and a half inches, and peas 
three inches, in the twenty-four hours for several days 
consecutively, and this is the more remarkable when 
it is borne in mind that in Norway agriculture can be 
carried on successfully under the same parallel of lati- 
tude as that under which the ice-bound and desolate 
regions of Victoria Land, Disco Island, and Boothia 
Felix are situated.—Sport in Norway. 


‘ 





Tue Ixvtay Prep KincrisHer.— When out shoot- 
ing, I wasted a good deal of time watching one 
of the prettiest sights in bird life, I think, to be seen 
in the worli—the fishing of the Indian pied king- 
fisher on a still day and on aclear piece of water. 
The water was as clear as glass, and the little birds 
were numerous and confiding to a degree. I never 
saw birds so indifferent to the noise of shooting. They 





seem to know that no one will molest them. I am 








sure hundreds of sportsmen in India, the most indif- 
ferent to the beauties of nature in the shape of bird 

y, must sometimes pause and take notice of 
this beautiful little fisherman. Just after you have 
fired a shot, even as the smoke is clearing away, you 
see him hovering within a few yards of your head— 
so near, in fact, that you can see his eye as he peers 
into the g water, at a height of from ten or fifteen 
to twenty or forty feet. He comes dancingalong witha 
jerking flight, then rises gradually up to his pitch, 
and poises himself, hovering sometimes a minute or 
more, then comes down with surprising velocity, head 
foremost and wings closed, completely disappearing 
under the water, and making a noise you at first 
hardly believe possible by so smalla bird. He then 
rises laboriously with a small bright silvery fish in 
his mouth. If he fails, he does not stop to rest, but 
works away till he succeeds. 


———_—____=_= 


THE APPLIVATIONS OF SCIENCE TO THE 
USEFUL ARTS. 


THe contrivances employed as convenient substi- 
tutes for human labour are not set in motion by air 
only; water pressure also is employed with great ad- 
vantage for the purpose. 

The water-wheel, like the windmill, is of ancient 
date, and, like it, is unsuited in ordinary cases to the 
production of motion. The pressure of water has 
therefore been otherwise and more effectively applied 
—very often by means of an engine bearing a very 
close resemblance to the steam-engine, and differing 
from it only in consequence of the difference between 
the properties of non-elastic and elastic fluids—a dif- 
ference which was longa source of great difficulties. 
A water pressure of between sixty and seventy pounds 
to the square inch is found sufficient for all ordinary 
purposes, and may be obtained from the water supply 
of most great townsand cities. 

Water, on account of its freedom from danger, and 
the facility with which its. pressure is transmitted 
from one place to another by means of pipes, as well 
as its economy and easy application, will most pro- 
bably before long come into very general use. 

The discovery of means for propelling machinery 
by air or water pressure has been the cause of great 
improvements in mining. The idea of substituting 
mechanical for hand labour in mining operations is 
not, indeed, new. 

Hunter, who invented machinery for cutting and 
laning stone, turned his attention also to machines 
or boring and drilling; and many ingenious men, 
both in this and other countries, afterwards took up 
the subject with various degrees of success. 

The earlier attempts at mining and tunneling by 
machinery appear to have been founded on wrong 
principles, Thus, in Peurice’s machine, which ex- 
cited great attention some years ago, a plate equal in 
size to the tunnel, and having several hundred chisels 
fixed on its face, was moved backwards and forwards 
by a piston with which it wasconnected. But the 
sudden jerks of so heavy a mass. were destructive to 
the chisels, especially when they came in contact 
with hard portions of the rock—and as no provision 
was made for replacing them. gil’ uy 

With Gray’s engine there was a similar disc, but it 
revolved ; the chisels therefore moved with a velocity 
dependent on their distance from the centre, and, 
consequently, the work done by some of them must 
have been very severe. Such an apparatus involved 
serious defects; it exerted only a scraping action, which 
rapidly wore out the chisels, and was not nearly so 
effectivein perforating rockas rapidly succeeding blows. 

In the machines used in the tunnel of Mont Cenis, 
these imperfections have been avoided. Small per- 
forators travel on a carriage, each of them being a 
kind of horizontal air-pressure engine, the prolonged 
piston-rod of which carries a jumper that makes 250 
strokes a minute. The excess of pressure on each 
jumper, above that of the air-spring which brings it 
back, is 216 pounds; and hence a very considerable 
power is brought into action. Various kinds of 
mining machines are now employed, some of them 
forming either horizontal or vertical grooves. 

Machinery has never been more usefully applied 
than in cutting coal. If this is done by hand, the labour 
is not only degrading and severe, but highly danger- 
ous; since, when the coal is undermined, it but too 
often tumbles down on the miner, crushing and bury- 
ing him alive. There is great economy in coal mining 
by machinery. 

In under-cutting by hand, the opening must be very 
wide in front, or it will be impossible to get at its 
inner portions, as it must be about three feet deep. 
The coal thus removed by the miners is so small as to 
be nearly valueless. When the cut is made by 4 
machine it is extremely narrow, and thus a great 
saving is effected. AS soon as the groove is sufli- 
ciently deep, the coal falls by its own weight, or is 
forced down by wedges; but should it fall by itself 
it can do no injury. 
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[PRINCE VON TECK AND THE PRINCESS MARY OF CAMBRIDGE. ] 


THE PRINCE VON TECK. 


WE this week present our readers with the portrait 
of the Prince von Teck, conjointly with that of his 
affiancée, Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary of 
Cambridge, to whom he is to be united on the 11th 
of June. 

Of Her Royal Highness we need say but little more 
than that, in common withall English people, we wish 
her every happiness in her new state; for, like her 
brother, His Royal Highness the Commander in 
Chief, the royal lady has always been one of the 
most popular of the royal personages of the cadet 
branches of the family of George the Third. That 
she is the first cousin of Queen Victoria and the King 
of Hanover, and the youngest child of the late Duke of 
Cambridge, most of our readers are aware; as, also, 
that Her Royal Highness is the sister of the reigning 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, to whom, as 
Princess Augusta of Cambridge, she was united in 
1843. Of Her Royal Highness’s affancé it is not so 
generally known that he is connected with the Royal 
Family of England—firstly, by blood, and, secondly, 
as we shall hereafter see, by a Royal Decree of 
the King of Wurtemburg. -Nevertheless, this 
alliance is the first Queen Victoria has permitted to 
take place between a member of her own family (and, 
by the Royal Marriage Act of George the Third, Her 
Majesty has the veto to any such bar amy alliance) 
with a personage by birth excluded from the strict 
pale of Royalty. We say nevertheless, for his present 
Highness, the Prince von Teck, and his sister, the 
Princess Clandine, being the offspring of a mor- 
ganatic marriage between His Royal Highness 
the Duke Alexander of Wurtemburg (uncle of the late 
King of Wurtemburg), who is a general in the 
Austrian service, and proprietor of the 11th Regiment 
of Austrian Hussars, and Claudine, Countess of 
Hohenstein, Countess of Kis-Rhede, were formerly 
styled Count and Countess of Hohenstein, until by a 
Decree Royal, dated December 1, 1863, they were 
raised to the dignity of Prince and Princess, with the 
title of Highness. His Highness Prince von Teck’s 
other sister, the Countess Amelia von Hohenstein, 
was not, it appears, raised to the same rank, but then 
inserutable is the etiquette of Courts, and she had 
married in 1863 a Paul yon Hugel, merely a retired 
captain of cavalry. 





Prince Francis Paul Charles Louis Alexander, who 
is to be married to our Princess Mary, was born on 
August 27th, 1837. His Highness is consequently 
nearly four years the junior of Her Royal Highness, 
who was born 27th November, 1833. 

The Prince having been made by decree a member 
of the Royal Family of Wurtemburg is thus legally 
as well as by blood connected with the Royal Family 
of England, being descended from George the Third’s 
eldest daughter (the Princess Royal of England), who 
married a King of Wurtemburg. But, as we have 
already seen, for this Royal Decree, bis father’s 
morganatic marriage would have barred him from 
royal rank; for, although these marriages are per- 
mitted by the Sovereigns on the Continent, it is with 
the express stipulation that the issue take rank from 
the mother, and not the father. Some years since 
much sensation was caused, even over Europe, by the 
Prince of Capua, brother to the late King Bomba, 
forming such an alliance with a Miss Smith, sister of 
Lady Dinorben. More recently, similar marriages 
have taken place in England—to wit, a princely 
cousin of Her Majesty is married to the daughter of 
a noble earl. 

The Duke of Sussex, Her Majesty’s uncle, contracted 
two such alliances. The first with Lady Murray, 
whose children, the D’Estes, although illegitimate aa 
heirs to the Royal Duke’s rights to the succession to 
the Crown of England, were legitimate as heirs to his 
right of succession to the Crown of Hanover, where 
there is no such bar. The second with Lady Cecilia 
Underwood, who, although morally acknowledged by 
the Queen as the wife of her uncle, was never per- 
mitted within the circle Royal. This excellent lady 
was, however, in 1840, after the demise of the Royal 
Duke, raised to the peerage as Duchess of Inverness, 
and to that rank and title her children, had she had 
any, would have succeeded. 

The Prince von Teck, we may add, is of the same 
religious faith as the Royal House of Wurtemburg, 
viz., Lutheran ; and also that it is probable Her Majesty 
will ask of the House of Commons an annuity for the 
Royal couple of £3,000. 


Causes oF Suppgen Deatu.—Very few of the snd- 
den deaths which are said to arise from diseases of the 
heart do really arise from that cause. To ascertain 
the real origin of sudden deaths, an experiment has 





been tried in Europe, and reported to a scientific con~ 
gress held at Strasburg. Sixty-six cases of sudden 
death were made the subject of a thorough post- 
mortem examination; in these cases only two were 
found who had died from disease of the heart. Nine 
out of sixty-six had died from apoplexy, while there 
were forty-six cases of congestion of the lungs—that 
is, the lungs were so full of blood they could not work, 
not being room enough for a sufficient quantity of air 
to enter to support life. The causes that produce 
congestion of the lungs are—cold feet, tight clothing, 
costive bowels, sitting still until chilled after being 
warmed with labour or a rapid walk, going too sud- 
denly from a close room into the air, especially after 
speaking, and sudden depressing news operating on 
the blood. These causes of sudden death being known, 
an avoidance of them may serve to lengthen many 
valuable lives, which would otherwise be lost under 
the verdict of heart complaint. That disease is sup- 
posed to bé inevitableand incurable ; hence many may 
not take the pains they would to avoid sudden death, 
if they knew it lay in their power. 

TueERE are now 1,876 miles of railway in opera- 
tion in Canada, independent of the Grand Trunk 
extension to Portland. The Victoria Bridge has 
brought the Grand Trunk into unbroken operation, 
and it is now able to transport passengers and goods 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, with a saviug of 
several days over all other routes. 


Coat FoR STEAMING ACROSS THE ATLANTIC.—In 
the report to Earl Russell on the coal of the United 
States it is stated, that “in evaporating power the 
Cumberland bituminous coal holds the highest place 
among American coals, and is highly valued as » 
generator of steam for oosan steamers. The Cunard 
line, for instance, use it exclusively. A curious fact, 
showing this superiority of the Cumberland coal for 
steam navigation, was elicited some few years back, 
when the comparative speed of the Collins’ and Cunard 
line was under discussion. On a comparison of the 
time required to cross the Atlantic by these two lines 
of steamers it came out that the Cunard line steamers, 
of British build, were swifter on the eastern passage 
than the Collins line steamers, of American build. 
On the western passage quite the reverse took place. 
Many sought to explain the difference between these 
vessels as to their respective superiority on the eastern 
and western passage by their different powers in going 
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She had bad her warm bath, and had exchanged 


illing ewers, laying out fresh towels, and performing 


travel-siained, storm-beaten woman. 


lands on 


coming aad hovering caressingly over her, “ don't 


that at length; Ermiuie said ; 


I wish to tell yoa—something in which I wish your } 
assistance,” said Alberta, again pausing. 
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with or against the wind. Thereason of this difference 
was satisfactorily explained, as the correspondence 
with the presidents of the two companies showed, by 
their different means of propulsion as to the gené 
When these steamers used the same 
coal (Welsh) the American ships proved themselves 
the faster, but they could not compete with the English 
ships when these ships used Cumberland coal, for then 
they surpassed in speed the American ships using the 


n of steam 


ratio 


anthracite coal. 





BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 


By E. D. E. N. Soutmwortn, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “All Alone," &c., &¢. 
—$_——————— 
CHAPTER LXIi. 
Who will believe that with « smile whose blessing 
W ould, like the patrialigh’s,) @ dying hour, 
With voice as low, as caressing, 
As e¢ ér won maidens heart in moonlit Luster. 
With look like patient Job's, @schewing evil, 
With motions graceful as # Dit@’s in air, 
Thou art, in sober truth, the verlest devil 
That e’er clenched fingers in a'captive's hair! 
That in thy breast there springs a poison fountain, 
Deadlier than that where bathes the upag tree ; 
That in thy wrath a nursimg cat-o’-mourntain 
Is calm as ber babe’s breasteempared to thee! 
neRTA sat in an easy chair bythe bright little 


| fire in Erminie’s bed-eliamber. 


lusty travelling dress for an entirely fresh suit 

1 Erminie’s delicate 

i now, refreshed and , and with her 

lors wrapped in a fleecy shawl, and her 

iu soft slippers, she reélined back in her 
cing chair, and gazed in dreamy content upon 

be dainty room, with its spotless cleanliness, its 
re white draperies, and its delicate fragrance of 





ie was moving softly through the room, 


er services for the comfort of her guest. 
Alberta watched her. 
‘‘T came here, Erminie,’ she said, “I came here a 
I came here, and 
u received me as the father did his prodigal son, or 
the Saviour the diseased sinner. You haveclothed 
in soft raiment, and fed me with delicate viands, 
i 1 am refreshed. and consoled. You have laid your 
me, and I am healed.” 
Don’t speak so,. Alberta, dear,” said Erminie, 


ke so much of this. If you knew what a happi- 
ss it is to me to have you here, you would——” 
Ermiuie’s voice broke down, and she wepta little 


tly, and then said 


Ol, Alberta, I have grieved for you so, dear, 
all these dreadful years, and now I am so glad 
have you safe with us!” 


“To admit me here—here, in your sacred bed- 
amber, is like opening the gates of Paradise to 





lost Peri. Ob, Erminie, after all-I have passed 
rough, this seems like the repose and safety of 

ven itself.” 
May it be a haven of rest and peace to you, 
ta, and may you never leave it,” said Erminie, 


rnesuy. 
Would you—-oh, would you indeed be willing 
keep me here—to be burdened with .me all my 
exclaimed Alberta, witha strange, wild, sad smile. 
would gladly have you with me always, and 
: think you a burden, For, had fortune reversed 
positions, I know that you would have been 
ing to do as much for me, Alberta.” 
“Heaven knows I would. But I can never consent 
mpose upon youin the way you would have me, 
friend.’ 
t I will mot let you leave me easily,” said 
bie, 
Alberta's elbow was resting on thearm of her chair, 
d Ler head was bowed upon her handas in troubled 





iso long a silence fell between the companions, 


‘ Alberta, dearest, there is something that you wish 
impart, yet hesitate to coufide tome. What is it? 
lieve me, you may trust my love and speak freely,” 
d Drminie, earnesily. 

“Oh, yes—I know I may. And there is something 


give you all the assistance I possibly can, 
Go on,” 
Mv YOu Vi 


All r 
w AleMa. 





But besides that ‘something’ 
ides that, I say, I have longed, 
past all imagination, to open my beart 
some ove. iis full almost to bursting.” 

And here, for the first time, the guerrilla’s wife 


“i ED 





bg 


| 


Erminie hovered over and soothed her. 
“To some one,” continued Alberta, between he 


and too honest to deceive me. Oh, 
is note such in the world but you!” 


more tenderly and truly than I do.” 
“ I believe that, Erminie.” 


tinued Erminie. 


you remember him at school, Erminie ?” 
“Indeed I do.” 


tender his gaze ; how engaging his manners. 


seem possible that any circumstances could in any 
length of timé transform him into such a demon ?” 
“No, it does not,” said Erminie; and yet, while she 
spoke, she thought of the tiger—smoeoth and beautiful 
to look at; soft and caressing in its play ; but fierce, 
cruel, treacherous and destroying in its wrath. And 
she thought this tiger no bad type of Vittorio Cor- 
soni. 

“Do you blame him ?” ' 
“T blame him, Alberta, for taking up arms against 
& government that received him; for trying to make 
war against a country that has sheltered him, an exile 
from his own. In the great mistake of treason all 
smaller errors are swallowed up.” } 
“<The great mistake of treason” Why did you 
not say the great crime of treason? Why do you 
spare me?” 

“ Alberta, every erime is also a mistake. 
I do not wish—I cannot bear to wound yon, but I 
must be true,” said Erminie, with her eyes full of 
tears. 

“ Poor child! You would makeabad judge, ‘Pri- 
soner at the bar, I don’t want to hurt your féelings, 
but the sentence of the courtis’—and so forth!” laughed 
Alberta, with a bitter and sardonic grin. 
Erminie glanced at her in uneasiness. Again that 
strange, wild, desperate glare gleamed from her fierce 
blue eyes—blue flames they scemed. So must Mary 
Stuart have looked when they told her that Rizzio was 
dead and she answered : ‘ 
“Now I will study revenge!” and in her “mind’s 
eye” saw through fire and blood the tragedy of the 
Kirk of Field. 

What was it that glared from Alberta’s eyes? Was 
it despair, maduess, or only hysteria? 

Erminie could not tell, and she was deeply troubled. 
Tenderly she laid her hand on her old schoolmate’s 
shoulder, and gently she replied: 

“ Alberta, dear, when you tell me what you are 
wishing and hesitating to tell, I hope I may be able to 
see how I can comfort and assist you. I am very 
anxious todo so, dear Alberta.” 

“ Nothing can possibly be done before to-morrow, I 
know,” drearily replied the visitor. 

“You can tell me yourstory, Alberta.” 

“My story? Yon hayve.read it, or heard it.” 

“T do not understand you, dear.” 

“ All that I have ever heard of Vittorio Corsoni, 
which was true of him, was doubly true of me!” 

“Oh, Alberta!” 

“Tt was for me, for me, that he became what he is 
—the Fenian, as you would call him!” broke forth 
Alberta, passionately. 

Erminie sighed deeply, gazing upon her old friond 
in perplexity and distress. .Was Alberta as guilty as 
she professed to be ? and if so, was she penitent, or 
only despondent ? 

The latter-instinctively divining what was passing 
through ber friend’s mind, exclaimed: 

“What could you expect? What would you 
have? I married him. I was my father’s only child. 
We were speedily forgiven and taken to my fathor's 

heart and home. Vittorio was aforeigner. Hoe owed 

no allegiance either to England or Ireland.” 

“Oh! Alberta dear, try to do right yourself, what- 

ever others do. Your life may be saddened with sor- 

row, but let it not be blackened with sin.” 

“To late—too late! Qh, do not hold up so fair a 

picti:+ to my] it is a cruel mockery,” wailed Al- 

berta 

“But why? Oh, I think I know what you mean. 

Because Vittorio isa Fenian? Oh, Alberta! oh dear 

friend!" cried Erminie, clasping her companion in her 

arms, and weeping with her. 

“He was taken!—Treated as a prisoner!—Tried 

as a felon !—Convicted—sentenced to penal servitude! 

—It was I who didit! I! I! 1 am the destroyer 


gasping sobs—‘ to someone whom [could trust. To 
some one who would be too humane to reproach me, 
ie! there | 


“There are thousands. But none who love you 


Then in whispering tones, for she scarce dared 
breathe it aloud, she told her friend her long, sad story. 
“T have heard all,” replied Erminie, when she had 
coneluded, “ but, alas! who could have believed such 
atrocities of any man, or even monster, much less of 
Vittorio Corsoni, our young Italian professor,” con- 


“Who could ?” exclaimed Alberta, dreamily ; “ do 


“How gentle he was; how sweet his tones; how 


one loved him in the school—every one—pupils, teach- 
ers and old professors loved him. Heavens! does it 


would have died for me!” she wailed, amidst suffoca-~ 
r | ting sobs and tears. 

“Qh, Alberta! oh, Alberta! My heart is breaking 
for you, love! What can I do to help you? What?” 
wept Erminie, too sincere in her sympathy to attempt 
to offer any other consolation but compassion. 

“Tt wag for my sake that hé-became a Fenian! And 
I! I have destroyed my husband?” 

Erminie could only weep in reply. 

Here the miserable woman fell into such a fit of 
shuddering that her distressed companion was very 
much alarmed. ; 

Erminie hastily ont a few drops of lavender 
in a glass of | and held it to her lips. 

iy drank the restorative, which seemed 
somewhat to calm her physical agitation, and then 
phe said: ; 
“My illness “was shocked away. I never felt it 
again. I left the widow's cot that day. I walked 


twenty miles to ee, 

“ And you wish to get leave tosee your husband?” 
“T must see him” | 
“And you hope to get his sefitence commuted ?” 
“T must get it commuted! “Iwill get it commuted! 
I will save him, or that which will place me 
beside him!” muttered'A under her breath. 
“ Alberta ! for heaven's !” cried Erminie, in 
alarm. She had not quitetaught the sense of these 
muttered words ; but she understood “a horror in them” 
that chilled her blood. 
“Do not mind me,” murmured the miserable young 
woman, gloomiy. 
-“ Alberta, dearyitiis nearly eleven o'clock. Let us 
two'read our chapter in the bible together, as we used 
to Goin the peaceful old times at school; and then 
we will say our prayers and go to bed,” said Erminie. 
4 “Ags you will,” sighed Alberta. 

Erminie got her bible and drew a little stand up 
beside Alberta’s chair and placed a light upon it. Then 
she drew her own seat up to the stand, sat down and 
openéd the sacred volume, and began to read from it 
the beautiful thirty-seventh psalm : 

“Oh, Lord, rebuke me not in thy wrath; neither 
chastise mein thy hot displeasure.” 
Then she turned to the fourteenth chapter of Jolin, 
and read: 
“Let not your heart be troubled ; ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.” 
Finally. sbe knelt down beside Alberta, and with 
her hand laid upon that bowed and distracted head, 
prayed earnestly for her—prayed as one who deeply, 
keenly felt her sorrows and would have drawn down 
heaven to her relief. 
80 tly. her soul strove in this prayer thatithe 
words trembled on her lipsand tears choked her ut- 
terance. 
When she arose from her kneeling posture she 
perceived that Alberta also had been weeping softly. 
‘It is so long, so long since I have prayed,” mur- 
mured Corsoni’s wife. 

Erminie kiesed her in silence, and they prepared for 
bed 


The coolness, darkness and silence of the chamber 
invited repose; but Erminie could not sleep. She 
knew that ber heart-broken and half-crazed companion, 
though lying. motionless as a dead body, was broad 
awake—kept so by the sharp tooth of that vulture, anx- 
iety, that wasever gnawing, gnawing at her heart. 
The soul of Erminie was sorely perplexed and troubled 
for the miserable woman beside her. 

Not only did:she feel the acutest sympathy for Al- 
berta, but she also felt the most painful doubts of her 
sanity and of her sincerity. 

And she-even feared thatshe herself might be doing 
wrong in succouringthe wife of a Fenian. But, on the 
other hand, it seemed cruel beyond all measure to 
wrong with suspicion and depress with coldness » 
wretched woman in sueb an awful crisis of fate. 

In the midst of her perplexity, Erminie remembered 
where guidance might be sought and found. And 
she folded her hands and prayed that she might be 
led to do right. 

And only thus could the distressed girl find any 
peace atall, When she was not praying, poignant 
thoughts of Alberta’s sins and miserieg,.and of Vit- 

torio, in his dreary prison, pierced her heart, like 
sword thrusts. 

Her only refuge from these pangs was in prayer. 

And the saint-like girl passed the long night’s vigil 

in praying for Alberta and Vitturio, that they might 

be forgivenfor their sins, and purified from their sin- 

fulness, and delivered from all their troubles. 





CHAPTER LXIlI. 
Better I were distract, 
So-should my thoughts be severed from my gricfs 
And woes, by wrong imaginations lose 
The knowledge of themselves. Shakespeare. 


Mor»rxo dawned and still found her waking and 








rat inte a flood of tears. 


of my husband! My poor, devoted Vittorio, who 


watching. She then softly arose, and stole from the 
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Side of her companion, who lay so motionless that 
Erminie suspected she might be asleep aud feared to 
awaken her. 

She went and partly opened one of the window 
shutters, and then returned to look at her com- 

anion. 
' And to her satisfaction she found that the poor 
heart-broken, wayworn woman was really sleeping— 
though her sleep locked more like exhausted nature’s 
swoon than healthy slumber. 

Erminie moved silently about the room, making 
her simplé morning toilet. When she was ready to 
go down stairs, she stole to the side of the bed to give 
another look at the sleeper before leaving the room. 

But as Erminie bent over her, Alberta awoke with 
a great start, and staring wildly around her, fell into a 
short spasm. 

Erminie laid her hand upon Alberta's brow, and 
stooped and kissed her tenderly. 

“ How do you feel, dear Alberta ?” she inquired. 

“ T—had forgotten where I was. I must have been 
asleep,” she said, putting her hand to her forehead with 
a perplexed look. 

“Yes, dear Alberta, you have hada good sleep— 
I thank Heaven for it.” 4 

“Sleep! Oh, how could I sleep! How could I 
be so heartless as to sleep, while his' liberty isin 
peril!” exclaimed Alberta as asudden keen recollection 
lanced her heart, ' 

She sprang up from the bed and began to look 
around for her clothes. 

“ T sent your dress into the iaundry last night to 
be shaken and sponged and pressed. I dare say it is 
ready by this time,” said Erminie, touching the bell’; 
and then pouring water into the basin for Alberta. 

Catherine answered thesmmons. 

“* Madame Corsoni’s dress,” said Erminie, and’ the 
girl ran down stairs, and soon re-appeared with the 
renovated garments. 

Alberta smiled one of her dreary smiles as she re 
ceived them, 

“They look very nice. I have not worn such a 
decent dress for many months,” she said. 

“T will come and fetch you down when breakfast is 
ready, dear,” said Erminie, and leaving her guest to 
finish her toilet alone, she passed out and opened the 
door of Elfie’s chamber. 

She wished very much to see Elfie before'the three 
friends should meet at the breakfast table. But Elfie 
was not in her room. 

Erminie went. down stairs, at'the foot of which she 
met Elfie in her white night-gown and bare feet, with 
a large cup of tea in her band. 

“You see I am beginning to use my privilege 
already, sailing all over the house in my sacred ascen- 
sion robes,” said the saucy girl. 

“But, Elfie dear, if yeu wanted anything, why did 
you not ring'for Catherine?” 

“Where would be the use, when I have my ‘own 
feet? . There's no danger of meeting the enemy 
now. Ethel can’t pop out of the drawing-room, 
nor Justin out of the library, to meet me full face, 
to my utter rout and confusion. So you see I 
just_ran down to ask old Frederica for a cup-of tea, 
for I sat up nearly the whole night reading “Les 
Misérables,’ and so I feel badly this morning. But, 
good gracious, Erminie, now I look at you, how 
awfully pele you are! You look as if _ were one 
of ‘les misérables’ yourself,” exclaimed Elfie, suddenly 
breaking off in fler discourse, and staring at her 


friend. 
“T have ed. the night with oneof them. Ob, 
Elfie dear, came in search of on purpose to 


speak toyyou about r Alberta, before you should 
meet her-at the breakfast table. Be kind to her, Elfie. 
She is a heavily-stricken woman. All your troubles, 
and even all mine, are light as feathers compared 
with the overwhelming weight of woe that bows 
her to the dust.” 

“‘ What—what is it?” inquired Elfie, growing sud- 
denly serious. 

. 7 The Leaviest sorrow that could come'to a‘woman's 
eart |” 

“ Whet—what ?” 

“Her husband, our once young Ttalien professor, 
Vittorio Corsoni, is a Fenian,” replied Erminie, speak- 
ing with difficulty,and in a choking voice. . 

“Oh, fam so sorry! Poor, poor Alberta? Poor 
Vittorio! Even if he deserved it! How horrible! 
Oh, what days we live in! Ah, we used to weep 
when we lost any of our friends by death. But oh! I 
think those were happiest who died Defore this, 
They were taken away from tlie evil ‘to come,” 
said Elfie, setting down her cup of tea on the halt table, 
and seating herself on:the stairs. 

“He was captured about six weeks azo.” 

‘And she has come te try to see him ?” 

“Yes, and with some hope—-how vain'I begin now 
to realize—of getting the Lord Licutenanttocemmute 
his sentence. I am going with her this‘morning, not 


will be utterly, utterly useless, but it may be a melan- 
choly comfort to ler hereafter to reflect that she had 
doue all in her power to save him.” 

“Oh, Iam so sorry for her! And to think that I 
should have spoken to her so bitterly as I did! Bother 
my tongue! If everI do go to the Old Nick, it will 
be through that ‘unruly member,’” said Elfie, re- 
morsefully. 

“Now, dear, go and dress yourself-as quickly as you 
can. I wish to have breakfast over early.” 

When the three friends met at the breakfast-table, 
Elfie weut frankly up to her old school-mate and held 
out her hand, saying : 

“Tam very sorry, Alberta, for speaking to you so 
unkindly. But indeed I didn’t mean it—at least, I 
don't mean it now. You know my old impulsive way 
of speaking.” 

“T knew that you mistook me, Elfie. I didn’t mind, 
I had heavier griefs than misapprehension to bear,” 
said Alberta, drearily. 

“Yes, heaven knowg! But we will hope and pray 
that all may yet be well,” said Elfie. 

“ All shall be well, or worse than ill,” replied 
Alberta, in a tone that caused Elfie to start and stare at 
her, and made Erminie fear and tremble. 

They sat down to breakfast, but ate very little. They 
drank freely of the strong coffee, and then arose from 
the table. 

Erininie sent Bob out to fetch a carriage from the 
livery stable near. And she and her visitor got ready 
for their ride. 

When they were in the carriage and on their way, 
Erminie could not refrain from watch/ng the expres- 
sion of Alberta’s countenance, with a growing con- 
viction that the! unfortunate woman before her was 
partially‘insane, and this conviction was still more 
confirmed by recalling the strangeness and inconsis- 
tency of Alberta's ‘conduct since she had been in 
her company. _ 

At one moment the poor woman had seemed almost 
oblivious of her husband’s awful situation, and in- 
terested in the little comforts of the bath, clean clothes 
and tea, to all‘of which she-lad been so long unac- 
customed. 

At another moment, the wildest gnguish and deepest 
despair possessed her soul. 

During that long drive she never spoke one word. 
When the carriage turned into the gates, she looked 
out of the window, and said: 

“The last time I entered these gates was in the 
Christmas holidays, the winter before I left school. 
Even then I was engaged to my poor Vittorio! Ah, 
heaven! how little Ithought that the next time I should 
come here it would be to intercede for pardon. It is 
maddening !” 

“Qalm yourself, dear Alberta ; you have reed of! 
all your self-possession here,” whispered Erminie, 
laying her hand soothingly on the shoulder of her 
companion. 

The carriage drew wp before the entrance of the 
Secretary of State’s official residence, and the tivo 
friends alighted. 

She took owt her-card, with her name, “ Erminio 
Rosentlial,” engraved upon it in German text, and 
handed it to the usher, who immediately took it into 
the inner chamber. 

In a few moments the usher returned and walked 
straight up to Erminie, and whispered: 

“There is a committee of gentlemen with his lord- 
ship now when they have retired, he will receive you.” 

“ How long do you think they will stay?” inquired 
Erminie. 

“Onky a few minutes: They have risen, and are 
standing now,” whispered the usher, withdrawing 
himself to another part of the room. 

“Oh, this rack! ob, this waiting! oh, this agony 
of suspense!” exclaimed Alberta, wringing her hands. 
“ Life or death! life or death for him andi for me! 
For if I do not save him, I will do that which shall 
place me by his side! I will!—I will!” 


words before this~and nothing had ever comé of 
such raving—but when she heard Alberta's wild 
mutterings, and saw ter blanched face aud _half- 
phrenzied eyes, she struddered with vague and sicken- 
ing appreleusion. Vhat could the half-crazed woman 
niean? To divert her thoughts fer a moment 
Erminie said : 

“We must be ready to go in the moment we are 
semmoned.” 

“His lordship has retired, and will see no more 
visiters to-day.” 

“What -is the meaning of 
Alberta. 

“The business recaption is over,” jreplied Erminie, 
with a sigh of infinite relief. 

“Over! And can’t we see him?” cried Alberta, 
becoming excited again. 

“ Not to-day.” 

“Bat it is amatter of life and death! I must sce 


that?” demanded 


Erminie had heard desperate women use desperate 


“ Alberta, compose yourseli, dear! Donot make 
a scene,” urged Erminie. 
“But I will see him, I say! My husband's lil. 


my own, and more than these, hang in the balance!” 
exclaimed Alberta, with her eyes dilating aud blazing 
terribly. ‘ 
Erminie ordered the carriage to return to tho par- 
sonage. 

“ T suppose I shall have to remain your gnest until 
I see the minister,” said Alberta, as they alighted 
and went in. 

“ You shall be my guest.as long as you like; but 
you shall carry no more concealed weapons, Alberta,” 
gravely replied Erminie, 

Elfie met them'‘in the hal, with a face full of some 
strange matter. 

“ Did yousee his lordship?” she inquired. 

_“No! I must try to see him to-morrow, unless I 
die of this awful suspense, in the meantime,” replied 
Alberta, beginning to pass into one of her excited 
stages. 

“T do not think it will be necessary for you to sce 
the minister,’’ said Elfie. 

“How? What? .Notnecessary? What has hap- 
pened?” impatiently demanded Alberta, as they all 
went into the library. 

“Haven't you scen the morning papers?” inquired 
Elfie. 

“No; what ls happened? Is Vittorio dead ?” 
exclaimed the guerrilla’s wife, seizing the arm of 
Elfie and gazing wildly into her face. ‘ Say, say, is 
he dead ?” 

“No—he has escaped,” said Elfie. 

“Escaped!” screamed Alberta, seizing the paper 
that Elfie held out to her. 

“Yes, read. that! that little paragraph in the 
corner.” 

“T-—T.can't! Do you read it for me!” cried Alberta, 
as a mist passed before her eyes and she sack hali 
fainting into a chair. 

“Escaped! Oh; what joy! They will never tak 
him! never! Once the free soil under bis feet, tho 
free sky over his head, he is saie!” cried Alberta, 
almost mad with exultation. 

Then she drew from some secret receptacle about 
her, bodice a ‘small keen stiletto, and, laughing, 
handed. it to Erminuie, saying: 

“There, Minie! you didn’t know I bad that when 
you thought you had disarmed me. But you may 
draw all my.teeth now, Erminie, dear.” 

“May I do what I please with this?” gravely in 
quired Erminie. 

“ Just.” 

“Then I will drop it down the dry well,” said 
Erminie, taking the weapon and locking it up in the 
secretary until she should get an opportunity of dis- 
posing of it as ske said. 

But she was more than ever convinced that Alberta's 
mind was deranged, and more than ever resolved that 
she should be put under proper treatment. 

She went out .and dispatched a servant with a 
message to the Rev. Dr. Sales, asking him to come 
immediately to see her on important business. 

And then, with a housewife's care, she went to attend 
taiherdomestic affairs. 

She had a light luncheon of tea and bread and 
butter prepared, and she was pleased to see thut 
Alberta ate a little. 

After luncheon Alberta said that she would lic 
down for awhile; and Erminie went with her to Ler 
room, and closed the window shutters; and drow tho 
curtains, and left herto repose, warning every body 
to keep away from the door lest they should disturb 
her. 


Erminie’s messenger returned with the news that 
Dr. Sales was not at home, but that her request 
should» be made known to him as s00n as he should 


return. 
(To be continued.) 








Dr. Farr, in a recent paper before the Statistical 
Society, estimated, that..in- 1851. there were no less 
than, a million married couples iv Eugland having ro 
children. On the other hand there were an equal 
number having am excess of clildren without the 
means of keeping them—to say nothing of orphan 
Upanu:this it is suggested that thera should he a s: 
of redistribution. Many childless couples would like 
to. have. children, it saye, and itsees no harm in Unions 
being permitted to. place orphans or other ch 
“ under inspection, in the care of wives without chil: 
ren or with one child, than keep them within the walls 
of the workhouse.” 

Tue Reapy-Money Leviaruan.—Jluch curiosity 
has been caused concerning the ‘ ready-money levia- 
than” who has made his: appearance on the turf, an! 
created a deep sensation by Cepositing, his. money in 
hundreds and thousands, and drawing directly ¢ 
winner has weighed out and the. jockey been pro- 
nounced “‘allright.” The gentleman's name is Riley 














but what I know, since hearing her story,;thatthe visit 








him'!.< @ will see lim!” wildly exclaimed Alberta. 
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He comes, it is said, from the North of England, and 
his advent has been like a meteor in the racing world. 
It is said that his success is marvellous, and to show 
the magnitude of his speculations, it is mentioned that 
he betted £1,800 to £1,000 on Lord Lyon, and 
£2,000 to £1,000 om Repulse, “ready-money down,” 
and drew directly after the races enough bank-notes 
so fill a bandbox. 





LIFE’S SADDEST LOSS. 


“Mreram Leicu!” I wonder if that sweet name 
will sound itself over in your dreams; quaint, sweet 
and womanly, it is full of a young life’s history, and 
a young heart’s breaking. I think it must be what 
the pines are whispering among themselves for ever, 
* Miriam Leigh, Miriam Leigh.” 

It is years and years since I heard her name spoken 
by human lips; but I hear it in the falling waters, 
and it comes whispering through the vines over my 
study window ; the November wind and rain are al- 
ways sobbing “ Miriam Leigh.” And so to-night I 
have wheeled my table and arm-chair into the fire- 
light, and written her name once more in my life. 

Among the treasures I bave put away out of sight 
of the eating and drinking, sleeping and waking, buy- 
ing and selling, that go now to make up life for me, is 
a package of old letters, written ima pretty, girlish 
hand, and signed “ Miriam.” I have never untied the 
faded ribbon that binds them together for years, but 
to-night, just for this once more, I will read them 
over again, and tell you of her, the fair young writer, 
my Miriam Leigh. 

She was never beautiful, and yet there was some- 
thing in her brown eyes that held you by her side 
among all gay and fair women. There was.a sun- 
shiny brightness in ber brown hair, and a purity upon 
her broad, white forehead, and her voice was low and 
sweet, like Annie Laurie's. 

I do not know how it ever could have happened that 
a girl like Miriam Leigh should learn to love me. I 
was unlike her in all things. If my mother had lived 
I might have been more worthy to wear the halo of 
such a woman's love. Oh, if my mother had lived! 
Miriam Leigh seemed to me at first like a high, pure 
star, in her calm radiance so far removed from my 
coarser nature that to me she was a being of a brighter 
sphere. I can never tell how the knowledge came to 
me that this purity, this calmness, this glory, among 
women was my own. I only know that life became 
radiance itself, and looking into those deep eyes, my 
soul grew calm and holy for awhile, and claimed kin- 
ship with her own. I remember how like a sacred 
thing my hand became when once it had touched her 
sunny-brown hair. I knew how utterly unfit wasmy 
life to mingle in the same still current with Miriam 
Leigh's; but her leve seemed to inspire my cold, 
worldly, selfish nature, and I wore the wild flower I 
had won proudly and tenderly among other men. We 
were both poor, so far as this world’s goods go to make 
wealth ; both very rich in the true wealth of happi- 
ness. 

In our second Eden of the earth I felt like one 
newly created, I tried to forget what my past had 
been, and live now only for love and Miriam Leigh. 
It was the foam and sparkle of life’s wine-cup. Deeper 
it grew, clearer, purer, and life-giving. I remember 
how I knelt one day in the shadowy room, by Miriam’s 
bedside, and kissed her white, smiling lips; and then 
eame for me that one supreme moment of a lifetime, 
when my first-born lay in my arms, with the flush of 
heaven still on his innocent face. His eyes were like 
his mother’s, brown, and deep and mystical, full of 
shadows, that might be reflections from the land he 
had left, for they go out of the baby’s eyes, when it 
has looked for awhile upon things that are. of the 
earth, edrthy. It is as if the little ones see nothing of 
the world they enter; who knows what those pure 
eyes do see? That hour was life’s grand coronation. 
There could be nothing after that, more than its joy 
was worth. 

Oh, Miriam Leigh! Miriam Leigh! Why came 
there a day when all the blessedness must be put aside 
for ever, and why did either of us live after it had come 
and gone? Why do any of us live after all that is 
bright and glorious goes out of our lives! Why do 
we eat, and drink, and live, after the glory has de- 

arted ? 

What had that past been from which I had turned 
my eyes? What had it been that it should rise up in 
the midst of my Eden, blasting the bloom and sweet- 
ness, and shutting me out from it for ever? Only 
what the record of any motherless boy’s life might be. 
But I stood face to face with it one day; the day that 
home and wife and children’s laughing faces swept 
back from me into the past, as the shipwrecked sailor 
sees all things dear in life sweep before his bewildered 
eyes e’er he goes down into the depths. It came to 
pass in this wise. I stood one morning by our cottage 
doer, with my baby in my arms, and Miriam waiting 





on the threshold while I kissed the little one a sweet 
good-morning. 

The September woods were as fresh and green as 
June, and under the windows the morning glories 
were all ablow, a rainbow of all brightcolours in their 
endless variety, swinging in the breeze. A single 
rose, belated in blooming, peeped out of the wilder- 
ness of green leaves close by the door-stone. I pulled 
it from its hiding-place and fastened it in the brown 
braids of Miriam’s hair. 

She held out her arms, and I gave the baby back, 
stooping to catch the faint breath of the rose, and left 
a kiss on her forehead. 

She put her arms around my neck with a sudden 
caress, and words that seemed childish from her calm, 
womanly lips. 

“IT do so wish that you need not go to-day. I be- 
lieve I'm getting old and nervous. Come home as 
early as you can, please.” 

It was so strange for her to speak like that; she 
who was sunshine itself in my poor little house. I 
turned back, where the wood path wound around a 
clump of pines that would hide the house from sight. 
Miriam was standing there still, with our baby, 
and she held out her hand with that quick motion 

ain. . 

“ Come home early.” 

A single maple hung over my head, aflame with 
the red touch of the early frosts; I reached down a 
handful of the bright leaves, and threw them back on 
the wind; a few fluttered to her feet, and the baby 
clapped his dimpled hands gleefully. 

“ T shall be home by four—don't be lonely,” I called 
out gaily, and went on through the woods. 

I do not believe much in premonition. It cannot 
be that the soul perceives the coming of chance and 
change in this life we are living here, else surely I 
had not turned from our cottage door with a smile on 
my lip that day. 

If there isa truth like what people call presentiment, 
why did I walk the city streets with other men, just 
as full of business plans and cares as they, while all 
that I was planning for was slipping beyond my reach 
with every precious minute ? 

I was almost at the station when the bell sounded ; 
half-a-dozen steps and I would have been on my way 
home. 

Just half-a-dozen steps lay between me and my life’s 
whole happiness, and I had no forewarning that those 
steps were never to be taken. A hand laid on my 
shoulder lightly. 

I turned with a smile on my lip, and stood face to 
face with my past. It was all in that man’s face— 
the weakness and folly of my motherless boyhood, 
and the one mis-step where folly became sin. 

I did not try to evade the grasp of that hand. I 
knew that it would drag me down from my new life, 
from Miriam Leigh’s, and from all peace. 

I might have lifted the hand eventhen. The name 
that the man behind me had spoken was not the name 
I had given my wife and boy, 

It was the dishonoured name I had tried to forget 
for years. It belonged to those early, sinful years. I 
had seemed to be living a new life since 1 dropped 
that name. 

I had believed that I would never hear it spoken 
again. And that poor shattered wall was all that stood 
between me and infamy. 

If the shame and the disgrace had only been for 
me, I might assert the new name, and bring the new 
life against the far-off and improbable story that man 
could tell. 

There was something else too, legal claims that he 
must satisfy, and all the details of identity, and evi- 
dence. 

Bat I thought of Miriam, and my boy’s pure eyes ; 
of her ignorance of the world and-its ways; and I 
feared her purity more than I feared this phantom of 
the law. 

They say that a drowning man remembers every 
incident of his life vividly. All this came to me like 
« lightning flash. ‘The bell had not stopped ringing; 
the trains were not moving yet; it could not have 
been more than three minutes. 

I had lived years of shame and anguish in those 
minutes. I saw myself, as in a picture, a prisoner at 
the bar, the gaping crowd in the court-room, and 
Miriam’s eyes, terrified and sorrowful. 

That last decided me. I would leave the new name 
sacred tomy boy. The men on the sidewalk and the 
platform only saw me take the stranger’s arm and 
walk away with him quietly. 

There was nothing singular in that. And that 
was the last they would eversee of me. Strange, how 
men drop out of our every-day circles, and are not 
missed. 

The crowded court-room became a reality. It was 
1°88 real tome than the vision of it had been that 
afternoon by the railway station. 

I heard the indictment read with a dull sense that 





long ago I had somewhere known that boy. The 














principal witness against me was a coarse, animal- 
looking fellow; the very one who had planned the 
midnight burglary, and lured me to help him carry 
it out; he alone liad profited by my boyish reckless- 
ness, and he stood as evidence for the crown. 

Every link in the chain was complete. The counsel 
for the crown dwelt upon my flight, and the concea!- 
ment of my real name, as strong confirmation of my 
deep experience in guilt. 

The jury had settled the verdict before the counsel, 
appointed for me by the court, rose from his seat. I 
had pleaded guilty, and offered no extenuating cir- 
cumstances ; he had no hope of gaining the case, but 
he had prepared an eloquent defence which he meant 
to read in the morning papers, over his coffee. 

I heard and comprehended nothing more than that 
the gentleman had little faith in our system of penal- 
ties; that the blessed influence of mercy and forbear- 
ance would reclaim the erring, where the effect of 
herding with the hardened and degraded criminals in 
one common prison could only debase and educate in 
wickedness, I could not realize that these truisms had 
reference to me. 

._I was not even thinking of the scene in which I 
was acting atall. I was thinking of Miriam, and 
pitying the bewilderment which had fallen upon her. 
I fancied her waiting in the doorway until nightfall, 
that day. 

I realized nothing of what had passed since that 
day. I tried to think how it would be while the 
years went by, and the mystery of my fate was never 
solved. 

Then it.came to me, for the very first time, that I 
was acting cruelly. Perhaps she was torturing her- 
self with all the mysterious horrors that had befallen 
other men who had suddenly disappeared from 
among the Beings 
» Strange that [ had not thought of that before. I 
would write that night; a gentle farewell, and then 
I would never overshadow her path with the guilt 
and gloom that had closed around mine. 

. It wasso strange that I should not think how she 
might be suffering. 

‘oor little Miriam! I should never go back to 
comfort her. I heard my sentence with a singular 
calmness. 

The morning papers commented upon the uncon- 
cern with which my eyes were fixed upon the judge. 
It was received as au evidence of my frequent expe- 
rience of the ordeal. 

Five years of labour! It was nothing. The great 
grief of my manhood had gone before. One more 
blow signified nothing while my soul was stunned. 
A reporter closed his note-book in a business-like 
way, as the case closed. 

With the quick, far-reaching perception that usually 
comes with severe suffering, I felt a dull relief that 
my wife would at least be spared the misery and dis- 
grace of seeing my name connected with the sentence 
he had just recorded. 

The crimson and yellow leaves were huddled in 
heaps, under the palings, and turning black with 
dampness and decay. The rain fell drizzlingly and 
chill. 

Then I remembered that this was like November. 
The maple at home was just turning red that morn- 
ing, and that was September. Had it been two months, 
or many years? 

I had kept no reckoning. The prison loomed black 
and cold, throngh the mist ; it was late in the after- 
noon; there were lights in some of the houses we 


sed, 

oa sudden blast swept the rain heavily against the 
stone walls as we walked up the high-walled yard; 
the outer door swung to with a clang, and Miriam and 
I were.as far apart as if daisies and green grass shel- 
tered my head instead of prison walls. The simoom 
that had swept my life left a Sahara of desolation and 
barrenness. 

I knew that there could be no resurrection of its 
bloom and brightness. I had never even hoped for one, 
after I said in my soul that I would leave the name I 
had given to her boy sacred to his innocence. There 
was a bitter-sweet comfort in the thought that love's 
sacrifice was complete. 

But after a while the regretful backward longings 
were changing to fierce hate. I despised and hated 
the men and women who shared my daily toil. I 
hated the warder, who used to come into my cell 
sometimes when I lay with my head on the floor, try- 
ing to let the little strip of moonlight through the 
deep slit in the wall touch my hair. 

It seomed like Miriam’s fingers, and the dead calm 
would break up, and I would seem almost human 

ain. 

a so hated that man, with his soft tread and watchful 


eyes. 

7 think that he doubted my sanity, and came to 
save me from self-murder. I was conscious that the 
animal in me was eating up the man. This idea grew 
so vivid that I dreaded myself; and I tried to make 
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friends with a spider that threaded his lair over the 
head of my iron bedstead. 

Some days I tried to imagine what my life would 
be like when thefprison years were over. I must 
never go back to that nook among the hills again. 

I accepted that part of my destiny helplessly. Then 
Icame to dread’the thought of ever going out again; 
and tried to think of it as a distant event which might 
never happen. 

I was growing old and bent, and my hair was per- 
fectly white. Perhaps I would die before the day 
came that 1 must face the world again. There wasa 
maple, stunted and feeble, down the yard-path by the 


ate. ; 
Nothing could get a healthy vigorous growth in 
that atmosphere. I knew when the year came round 
by the flaming of the leaves. 

I watched them year by year, wondering how 
Miriam's boy was growing in all that time. r never 
dared call him mine now. He could never be mine 
again. 

If I could have seen him only once, only for one 
little minute, I would have given all the rest of life, 
in those days. 

I should carry that memory picture of him in his 
mother’s arms, clapping his hands for the bright 
leaves, into the other world with me. That idea of 
finding him in the new lifé was a savour of life to 


me. 

If I reached that country I might begin living over 
again, and fulfil all the great possibilities that had 
been chilled and blasted here. Whoknew ? Perhaps 
the boy would not be ashamed of me there. 

Through this dim questioning there came to me a 
beautiful faith and holy peace. The story of the Cru- 
cified came back to me; the dead letter came to life, a 
Llessed reality. 

It might have been earlier in life, in time perhaps 
to have saved me from sin and the life-long suffering 
fnat belonged to me now. 

If my mother had lived, I might have learned it 
from her loving lips, standing by her knee, with her 
hand lying softly on my head; just as I have seen 
other little children stand, since my heart grew. old 
enough to recognize its.great need, and hunger fora 
mother’s care. 

But, late as it was, it healed my bleeding heart, and 
filled even my dreary life with a high significance. 

Is it irreverent to believe that the Man of Sorrows 
came unto me in that prison, among those miserable 
outcasts from human charity? 

I seemed to live a double life; one, the slavish, mer- 
ciless life we led in that pity-forsaken place. The 
other, an exalted, holy life on the plains and mountains 
of Palestine. 

I seemed to sit among the multitude, and hear in 
my soul the Sermonson the Mount: I heard the 
swaying and murmuring of that vast congregation ; I 
felt the cool dews and mountain breezes on my fevered 
head ; I stood by the lake-side when the Teacher sat 
on the ship because the throng’ pressed ; I saw Him 
walking on the water, through the storm and dark- 
ness, and heard that gentle—* Be not afraid, it is L.” 

I tossed in the tempest on Genesareth, while He 
slept, and I felt the great calm when His “Peace, be 
still,” was spoken, and the winds andthe waves obeyed 
Him. 

In the dark, still midnights, lying on my prison- 
pallet, in that mysterious other self I went up into 
« mountain with Him to pray. 

Instead of bare prison-walls, and that stifling cell, 
I-was among dark green olives, out in the fresh 
mountain air. 

I followed Him in that-grand, triumphal ride into 
Jerusalem, and I heard the same crowd shout Ho- 
sannah! who were so soon to cry:—“ Crucify Him! 
Crucify Him!” Through all that brief, suffering life 
Z lived with Him, even unto the cruel end. 

That coronal of the Cross seemed to. pass before my 
diving eyes. Yet notin that bitter hour of death did 
my soul cry. 

Through His life came light; and the life that was 
the light of the world was a light also in that weary 
prison-cell. 

The warder, who had guarded my life through my 
first despair, grew less watchful now. He believed 


that my insanity ‘had settled into a harmless melan- | 


choly, and treated me with a quiet consideration that 
alleviated the weariness of my lot. 

‘The last year, when it came, was not long and heavy 
tin ing. I had found a nobler work in prison 
than I should ever have wrought in my great happi- 
ness. 

Other poor, crushed lives were rising in noble and 
earnest effort, and feeble hands reached out for mine, 
as a Helper and Brother of them all. The old cling- 
ing to the abode that had hidden me from sight 
through those bitter years was still strong within me. 
The prison was my only home in. the wide world. 
es not selfishly I dreaded now to go out from its 

ter. 





I was leaving a holy work unfinisied, and I felt 
that the hold those fallen ones had taken upon my 
stronger nature, even with all its imperfection and 
weakness, might keep them from sinking back into 
the sin and misery of the past. 

The clang of the iron door, when I came forth free, 
was a heavier sound thanit had been that day five 
years ago. What was I leaving that I might have 
done in all those years if I had begun my work earlier 
in the day? 

Where wasI going? Where couldI go? Not to 
that little cottage among the hills. I must never go 
there again, with the taint of a prison’s air upon me. 
Oh, I must never go there again! Never in my life, 
if it should be fifty years longer. 

Iwas written homeless in this world. I should 
find my home, and Miriam waiting for me with the 
child, even as I had seen her last in the door of our 
earthly home. 

But my work was not finished yet. One purpose 
in life remained to me still. I took it up resolutely at 
the prison gate. 

Thad left the dear onés in my home-nest unprovided 
for, and the bitterest portion of the bitterness meted 
out to my blasted manhood was the thought of 
an helpless struggle to Keep the wolf from our 

oor. 

The dearest sweet of my new liberty was the 
blessed privilege of toiling for the wife and son I must 
never claim as mine again. 

Love's sacrifice was all offered now. There re- 
mained to me health, vigour, and this one sacred aim. 
I made one journey to the hills; a night visit, that I 
might take the precious handful of silver myself and 
leave it at their door. 

I did not mean to look upon the face of wife or child. 
I would only bear that first coining of my sorrow to 
them, and go away unseen to work again. 

I found the house itself changed past recognition ; 
the roses and morning-glories torn away; a squalid 
wretchedness visible in everything outward; and by 
the flicker of a candle within I saw the pretty kitchen, 
in its woful transformation, filled with strangers, 
whose utterly forlorn condition was plainly revealed 
even in the dim gloom of candle-light. 

I turned away from the dingy little window with a 
heart-sickness beyond all that had gone before of 
grief. The desolation of that moment was like no 
other experience I had felt since I had been acquainted 
with grief. 

A bowed, grey-haired man, I was nowhere recog- 
nized in my search for the missing ones. If we had 
never lived among those hills, my search could not 
have been more in vain. 

Whither? The question burned into my brain. 
There was no trace of my lost ones—surely lost to me 
now. 

Years fied, and I had sought them vainly over the 
land. The restlessness had settled long ago intoa 
calm waiting. Seeking them sorrowing, the years 
had not been wasted. 

I had been about my Master's business throngh them 
all. ‘There was some content in that; I should not 
go empty-handed home ; a few late sheaves I had for 
the garnering. 

One clear, sunshiny Sabbath morning, I was pass- 
ing a little country church, covered with crimson- 
ing woodbine leayes, among a grove of maple trees. 
I was an old man now; but there was a spell in the 
glowing of maple-leaves more than all the gorgeous 
forest-dyes. 

I uncovered. my head under those stirring leaves, 
and passed in with the worshippers. The swell of 
the organ, and the clear, exultant anthem of the choir ; 
the hush and stillness among the simple people; and 
the low, reverential tones of the clergyman, ‘ The 
Lord is in His holy temple.” 

It was all like heaven. And there I found my 
lost, as I had said I should find them only in heaven. 

Miriam was sitting there, with her saintly eyes up- 
lifted to the preacher ; one fiuger rested on her lip, 
in her old way of earnest listening. 

She was looking only a little older; such faces 
never grow old; and there were only a fow silver 
lines in her brown, hair ; a very few. 

Strange that I should look for a little boy by her 
side ; a boy with rosy cheeks, and his mother’s eyes. 

Twenty years I had wandered up and down the 
earth, looking always for those two: and now, in my 
wildness, to. be looking for a little child where a 
bearded man must be. But neither the fair boy nor 
bearded man was by Miriam's side. 

Perhaps she had laid him tosleep, years ago, in his 
beautiful innocence and purity, with “ Our Father ” 
on his lips, and budsin his hands that changed to 
other budson a little grave-mound, as the summer 
came and went. 

I almost hoped that it might be so; the boy would 
be nearer to me in our Father's house than he could 
ever come here; only that it would leave Miriam so 

alone in the world. 





All through the singing of the morning hymn I 
sat there, leaning on my staff, gazing backward into 
the home for ever lost tome ; and Miriam's still eyes 
seemed to be looking forward. 

The deep notes of the organ sobbed themselves into 
a perfect hush. And then the man of God stood up, 
as " Master stood one Sabbath morning ages ago, to 
read. 

I lifted my eyes to see what manner of face inter- 
preted the soul that spoke in that clear, earnest voice. 
I do not think that heaven holds for me a dearer 

joy than thrilled my poor old frame with that one 

look into the stranger's face. 

It was Miriam’s face; younger, stronger, firmer, 

but her very face. I had found the boy with his 

mother’s eyes. I could sit there, unknown, and listen 

to his voice for ever. 

It was such a little while; such a meagre morsel of 

comfort to an old soul famishing for the sound of @ 

child's voice again ! 

Then the organ swelled witha grand triumph peal, 

as if the blessedness camo through my soul into its 

deep chords, and set itselfto music. The congrega- 

tion rose when it trembled into stillness again. 

The benediction fell like a white dove upon my 
troubled years ; I bowed my head, and my heart cried, 
“Bless me ; even me, also, my son.” 

A great, sudden temptation swept my soul. I saw 
the young clergyman walk down the aisle with his 
mother leaning upon his arm, 

Only a few steps forward, and I could claim them 
both again. 

I could tell them all; all the wrong and the erpis- 
tion. I could beg for pity and pardon, and they would 
rejoice together over the poor prodigal. ‘I have sinned 
and suffered.” 

I had only to say those few words; only to stand 
before them with my wrinkles and grey hairs; andall 
that I had lost from life would be restored. 

Oh, it was a tremendous force of will that crushed, 
that cruel temptation. 

I saw them stand in the porch, and shake hands 
with the little crowd of friends who waited for their 
pastor's greeting; and then pass down the steps and, 
walk away. 

Then I grew dizzy, sick, and faint. The sexton 
came in to close the blinds, and helped me find the 
way into the air and light. 

I lingered to talk with him of my lost boy and his 
mother. 

It was a grand story that he told me, never suspect- 
ing how near it came to my heart. 

The boy had a noble soul, and he had lived a noble 
life, amid the poverty and disgrace I had left him for 
a heritage. 

He had struggled bravely through it, and won a 
place for himself in the hearts of his people, and a 
name outside of their little worldthat filled them with 
honest pride in their youthful shepherd. He had not 
laid up much treasure upon earth. 

I gathered that from the sexton’s way of alluding to 
the young man’s home, where he was the sole support 
of a widowed mother. 

My Miriam was almost sainted in the old man’s 
mind. 

If the people revered their pastor, they were 
half idolatrous in their love for his mother. Ob, I 
was so thankful that I had not dragged my load of 
crime and shame into this second Eden of Miriam's 
life! E. L. L. 





THIRSTANE. 


———— 
CHAPTER IX. 


Tue summer deepened to its prime ; the valley was 
like a blooming garden ; but in the old farm-house 
by the river side, the glowing sunshine of those days 
seomed to bring little brightness. 

Rachel strove to picture her mother’s life,-and to 
understand the link which connected her dead parent 
with that man who had been thrown, momentarily, in 
her own past. 

The future began to appear less bright ; the change 
for which she had so long yearned seemed farther off 
than ever; the visions that had solacedher during 
the first years of her girlhood ceased to charm. 

There was a great wantin her nature which she 
was powerless to satisfy—her life was dreary, empty, 
and she could find no hope whereon to rest her 
heart. 

Then Aunt Margaret fell ill, and for the first time 
since Rachel’s remembrance, took to her bed for several 
weeks. . 

She could not endure to be questioned concerning 
her ailments; aske-] only to be left alone in her dar- 
kened chamber, and when Rachel ventured to intrude, 
turned her face resolutely away, or motioned her to 
leave the room. 

How Rachel wondered what her reflections were 
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during those hours of self-communion; but however 
sad or bitter they might have been, no complaint was 
ever wrung from the lips of the iron woman. 

If her past had been dark aad full of sorrow, she 
shut it up in the depths of her frozen heart, and the 
tears she disdained to shed fell back upon it and har- 
dened into an added pain. 

It was just the harvest season, and the house was 
full of workmen, so that Rachel and Ophelia were 
constantly occupied; indeed, as the sagacious maiden 
expressed it, “if they had four hands apiece, it 
wouldn't have been too many.” 

Rachel worked incessantly, and was glad of the 
occupatien. There was no office so menial, no labour 
so severe, that she shrank from it. 

The baking, washing and ironing were 
by her own hands, and in a manner whi 
even Ophelia’s praise. 

“ T never see such a girl! 
Aunt Margaret.” 

Rachel toiled from early morning till set of sun, 
but even intense physical fatigue did not bring re- 
pose. 

Night after night she lay upon her bed, watching 
the stars and the harvest moon, too much exhausted to 
stir, yet unable to close her eyes till the dawn stole in 
and found her wakeful and unrefreshed ag when she 
lay down. 

The harvesting was over, andthe workmen had 
gone before Aunt Margaret was able to descend to the 
kitchen, looking pale and feeble, yet more as if worn 
by some stern mental conflict than weakened by 
disease. 

She made a careful inspection of the whole house— 
pantries, dairy, not a nook escaped her watchful eye, 
and Ophelia followed her movements with the utmost 
satisfaction. 

“ Look away, Miss Holmes,” she said, with her most 
patronizing toss of the head, and a laugh that was 
half way between a gurgle and a snort, “look just as 
close as you please, but if you find a corner out of 
order, take me fora waiter and bondswoman, that’s 
all.” 

That idea was always uppermostin the damsel’s 
thoughts, and was her watchword upon all occasions 
when there was any discussion concerning the duties 
of her class. 

“ Help was flesh and blood,” she declared, “ and if 
Nancy Jones was a mind to liveat Wiltsville, and be 
rung round the house like a dog, well and good; but, 
for her part, she’dbe a waiter and bondswoman for 
nobody.” 

Even Aunt Margaret was forced to admit her ap- 
proval of their arrangements, and leaned on Rachel’s 
arm with unusual gentleness as she took her way 
back to her chamber. 

While Margaret slept, Rachel sat watching, and 
her thoughts returned to that enceunter with the 
stranger. 

Mr. Sherwin had not visited his house, and no one 
but Rachel knew how near he had been to the haunts 
of his boyhood. 

She longed for his return; it seemed that in him 
eke would have found a friend, some one to under- 
stand and sympathize with her, to advise her as to the 
future, for Rachel coyld not reconcile herself to the 
idea of passing her whole life as she had done. 

The recollection of Mr. Sherwin brought up thoughts 
of the mother she had never known; for of late, from 
his broken words and Ophelia’s hints, she had begun 
to connect the two in her mind, 

She tried to imagine her appearance, that the image 
thus formed might be something to which she could 
turn as towards a real shape, and feel herself drawn 
nearer that lost parent. 

She looked at her aunt, leaning back in her chair, 
her features relaxed by slumber from the rigidity 
years of watching and self-control had taught them, 
the white lids closed over the troubled eyes, and a 
softer expression about the mouth than Rachel had 
often seen there. 

For the first time she felt that Margaret must once 
have been very beautiful; she was still a stately 
woman, with manners which, in spite of their cold- 
ness, were elegant, and her acquirements far beyond 
those of the people about her. 

Rachel’s grandfather had been no common man, and 
his daughter had received every advantage which he 
could bestow upon her. 

She never talked even of her scliool-days, but when 
she chose to converse, Rachel was astonished at the 
knowledge she displayed, even upon subjects which 
are not supposed to form a necessary part of female 
education. 

But looking at her then, the girl perceived she had 
some time been more than stately or elegant. 

The contour of her wasted face was still fine, the 
black hair, in which the silver threads were rapidly 
creeping, was soft and glossy as silk; when the coun- 
tenance had been animated by the glow of youth, she 
must have been very handsome. 
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Margaret opened her eyes while Rachel was looking 
at her and reflecting upon those things. She moved 
impatiently, always irritated by watchfulness or scru- 
tiny. 

“ What do you want ?” she asked. “TI cannot sleep 
when any one watches me—why did you stay 
here ?* 

“ IT thought you might need something, Aunt Mar- 
garet; indeed, it was not curiosity that detained 
me.” 

“I should hardly suppose. it could have been; 
there certainly can be nothing very unfamiliar in the 
face of a person you have known all your life.” 

“Yes, there was,” replied Rachel, honestly; “I 
never saw you look as you did then ; I did not know 
you were handsome until now.” 

“ There can be little beauty in a ruin,” answered 
Margaret. ‘ But never mind my looks ; they are as 
God pleased.” 

“ You must have been beautiful,” pursued Rachel ; 
“ weren't you ?” 

“Yes,” returned Margaret, indifferently. 

‘* And did my mother look like you ?” 

“ Not ia the least ;” but the voice quivered, although 
she spoke the words quietly, as usual. 

“ She was sent away toschool with you,” pursued 
Rachel, ‘‘ she was with you always; it must have 
been very pleasant—was it not, Aunt Margaret ?” 

‘* As pleasant as anything is in this world.” 

“ And you did not live se quietly as Ido; youhad 
friends whom you visited ; they came to see you, and 
you were gay and happy.” 

“ T remember my own life very well, Rachel ; I do 
not require you to compile its history for my benefit.” 

“TI was thinking how pleasant it must have been, 
so different from this quiet and its changeless course.” 

“I wish to sleep,” was the only answer Margaret 
gave, as she moved her chair farther from Rachel. “ I 
do not need you—go away, child.” 

Rachel obeyed without a murmur; but her sensi- 
tiveness, grown morbid from self-indulgence, was 
deeply wounded by her aunt’s uasympathizing man- 
ner. 


It seemed worse than useless for her to make any 
effort to be companionable; it only drove the singular 
woman more completely into herself, as if she had no 
kindred feelings left for any human being, or dared 
not give way to them if they were hidden under her 
sternness. 

From lack of employment, Rachel was seized with 
a fancy for rummaging the chests of drawers stowed 
away in the garret; but she found little to reward hér 
search beyond fragments of letters, scraps of finery, 
and old-fashioned dresses, which she supposed to have 
belonged to her aunt. 

Possibly her own mother had worn those garments, 
and she put them reverently away, as if they had been 
sacred relics. 

In the bottom of one of the drawers lay two or 
three pencil drawings, wreaths ef unfinished flowers 
and leaves, full of delicacy and beauty. Could Aunt 
Margaret ever have been gentle enough to care for 
things like those? Under the drawings lay a crayon 
head, which Rachel took up with a thrill of astonish- 
ment. 

It was the likeness of a young man—a noble, mas- 
culine type of beauty, and Rachel fell to wondering 
whose it could have been. 

She remembered no face like that; it was not the 
portrait of her father—whose could it be? 

She took the drawing in her hand, and went down 
again into the room, where Margaret sat, thoroughly 
awakened from slumber, and trying to busy herself 
with some work. 

“ Aunt,” she said,in her quick, abrupt way, “see 
what I have found; tell me who it is.” 

As she held the drawing up, Aunt Margaret slowly 
raised her eyes; but when they fell upon that faceshe 
started to her feet with a heavy breath, which was 
like a moan. 

Her pale face looked ashen, and hereye, from which 
all warmth seemed frozen out, dilated and grew dark 
with suffering. 

Rachel was watching her in silent astonishment and 
fear: it was the first time she had ever seen her rela- 
tive exhibit any strong feeling, and there was some- 
thing awful in the sight of that iron frame thus shaken 
by emotion, 

“ Where did you get it?” she gasped; “tell me, girl, 
where ?” 

“T found it in the garret, Aunt Margaret.” 

The woman suatched it from her hand, and tore it 
in fragments. She sank down in her chair, her hand 
pressed to her throat for breath, and her forehead 
damp from suffering. 

“You had no business in that chest of drawers,” 
she said, hoarsely. “How dare you go prying about 
my house.in this way?” 

“Tam sorry,” Rachel said, softly; “I did not think 
I was doing wrong.” 





out of a grave—a grave where the dead will not lie ip 
” 


She flung up her arms with a despairing gesture, 
and her voice was like a funeral wail. “ Why sot let 
them rest ? oh! why not let them rest?” 

“Forgive me,” Rachel pleaded, anxious and 
terrified ; “it is gone now—you have destroyed it:” 

“And the memory,” muttered the woman, “ who 
shall destroy that 2” 

Rachel did not catch the words, but the tone fell on 
her ear solemn and terrible. Margaret leaned back 
in the chair, her eyes closed, her hands contracting 
over the arms, until the cords stood out upon her 
wrists. 

“ Aunt Margaret!” exclaimed Rachel. 

She opened her eyes and looked about. Slowly her 
hands released their clasp and fell nerveless upon her 
knee; the wild, strained expression left her face, and 
she sat calm and cold as before. 

“T was in pain,” she said, too proud and self-reliant 
to make any evasion; “don’t bring me things like 
that, or come into the room so suddenly.” 

“ Are you better now ?” Rachel asked. 

“T am well; go away to your work.” She took up 
her knitting and began oounting the stitches, but 
Rachel saw her hand tremble still. 

For the first time the girl realized that her aunt 
suffered, and her heart yearned towards her as it had 
net done for years. 

She had been for weeks in that state of excitement 
when the slightest cause will force the long-concealed 
feelings to find utterance. 

She flung herself on her knees by Margaret, seized 
her hands in her own, and exclaimed, with a passion- 
ate burst of tears; 

“ Talk to me, Aunt Margaret; do talk tome! I am 
so lonesome; so. unhappy, and I know that you are 
too,” 

—- hard mouth quivered. slightly,, but that was 
all. 

Margaret drew her hands away aud said coldly : 

“Get up, Rachel; you know I hate tragedy airs.” 

‘Oh, aunt, don’t!” she pleaded. ‘Do: let me com- 
fort you; please talk to me.” 

“ You are nervous and sick, Rachel ; you had better 
go and lie down.” 

“T am not sick, Aunt Margaret!” 

“Then you are mad, which is worse! If you 
choose to make yourself ill, do it; but leave me in 

ace.” 

Rachel rose proudly, dashed away her tears, and left 
the room without a word. 

In that moment her heart was harder than it had 
ever been ia her life, and she would haye suffered 
torture rather than have appealed again to that stony 
woman. 

When she had gone a change came over Margaret ; 
she raised herself, extended her arms, and Rachel's 
uname died brokenly on her lips. 

“Well, well,” she said, “let her go. I will not love 
her! There are graves enough in my heart—ghosts 
enough to haunt it; why should I people the future 
with more ?” 

Ske shut her lips with the gesture of self-command 

ar to her, and sat there icy and immoveable as 
before, crushing back every tender feeling which strove 
to rise in her bosom. 

At length her eye fell upon the scattered fragments 
of the drawing; she snatched them up and flung them 
out of the window with a shudder, then sat down 
again, trembling with abhorrence of her own weak- 
ness. 





CHAPTER X. 


Tne last of the summer days faded, and the autumn 
came on. The skies took their brightest hues, the 
air was hazy aud soft, and that inexpressible languor 
which pervades the atmosphere during the Indian 
summer cast its quieting influence around: 

Tt was Rachel’s favourite season—to a sensitive 
mind I can ‘imagine none so attractive—none when 
the tired soul is so glad to rest, and wearing discon- 
tent give way to a quiet melancholy, which ‘has 
nothing of bitterness in it. 

So Rachel watched the beautiful days pass, like:a 

troop of gorgeous birds flitting towards some tropical 
clime. 
Hour after hour she spent upon the hills, with her 
books and drawings, and, when evening came, rowed 
up and down'the river, soothing herself with old time 
melodies, which had been familiar from childhood. 

She was no me) me than before, but she was more 
calm ; when the fleeting glories of Nature died, her 
heart would sink to its former unrest, and life press 
heavily as before upon her soul. 

“Rachel! Rachel !” 

The gir was sitting in the garden in thechill of the 
evening, though the leaves had all fallen now and the 
sky looked grey and cold. 

She turned her head, and saw Ophelia coming down 





“ Wrong, girl, wrong! You are brushing the ashes 
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the path, with her usual independence and vigour of 
step. 
P Rachel ! !" she called again. 
“ What is it 2?” for it was impossible to avoid an- 
swering Ophelia when she ehose to be answered. 
“T’'ve got to go up toold Mrs. Adams, and want 
you to go.” 
A refusal was on Rachel’s lips, for she felt in no 
mood to endure the girl’s loquacious familiarity ; then 


she remembered how seldom ghe had it in her power | sat reading 


to oblige any human being, and rose at once. 
“ You're a real good girl!” said Ophelia; ‘jest 
wait a minute, and I'll fetch you a thick shaw!. 3 . 
Rachel walked up’ and down the garden-path, 
crushing the dried leaves under her feet, indulging her: 
weird fancies, until the mya of the twigs sounded 
to her likean <a pes but her reverie was 


on ie ena chy, she said, wits a 


oat he. walked along the egoorepes be the | 1 


fields: to-the old house. 


Miss Hill was. seldom disposed for ancks her 
conversation soon started at its customary H 
recaaae essure speed. Na 

- the fannfest thing I ever heard of f 


Shale to have that houseallfixed up, and 
never come near it—now ain’t it ?” 

Rachel assented ; then her ae recurred to that 

meeting on the hill-side, till Ophelia’s voice made it- 
self heard again, breaking upon herear like the pat- | an: 
terin of a brook. 

e always was queer, and so was his father efore 
him ; but Iguess the half-brother was a little wilder 
than ever any felar was in these parts. Your Aunt 
Margaret hates the hull tribe worse'n pison,” she cou- 
tinued ; “ but, if all’s true that folks used to say, your 
mother didn’t feel so.” 

“ What did they say?” 

“ La, I couldn’t tell you, nor beginto! You know 
yourself how they talk about everythin, whether it 
consarns them or not, and I dont s’pose they was @ 
bit different then ?” 

Ophelia remembered a thousand vague stories she 
had heard concerning the youth of Margaret Holmes 
and the mother of Rachel ; but she was disinclined to 
repeat them, even if she could have arranged them in 
her mind, but the tales had been told in her hearing 
when she wasa mere child, and years had elapsed 
since they died out, as.all mere gossip will do. 

“ Tell me what they said about my mother.” 

‘““T couldn't get it straight to save my life, and 
‘twant nothing when you heerd it.. I guess she was 
desperate fondof John Sherwin, though, as near as-I 
could make out.” 

“ But she married her cousin—my father-was Aunt 
Margaret's own brother.” 

“ Dear sakes, you needn't tell me that, I know itas 
wellas anybody, when I’ve been one of the family 
ever since you was as tall as a toadstool.” 

“Tf she cared for John Sherwin,” said Rachel, 
“ TL don’t see why she did not marry him. se 

“My goodness, you talk as if your folks had all 
Queeb’. Victory’s dimonds in their chist'! Old Sher- 
win was the proudest man thatever lived; he didn’t 
think nothing under lords and ladies was good 
enough fur his young ones.” 

“ Did you ever hear that John Sherwin cared for 
my mother?” 

“ Wal, t used to say so when Iwas a little mite 
ofa thing—I hain’t heard her spoke of the Lord knows 
when.” 

“ Do you suppose he wanted to marry her ?” 

“Ag if I know’d—yow doask sich funny ques 
tions! Any how, his father never would have let him.” 

“I wonder if my mother was happy,” said Rachel, 
giving unconscious utterance to her thoughts. 

“ le'pose she went through the world about like 
other people—had her ups and downs the same as 
the rest’; but she didn’t live long enough to have 
much trouble anyway.” 

“"Shé.died so aya my father toohow E-wish I 
could have known them 
' “That's nat’ral enough ; but my, you was only a 
little baby.” 

“Do: you remember her, Ophelia 2?” 

“ My goodness, I ain't so many years older than 
you be! Lwas nothing but achild when I first come 
tolive with your Aunt Margaret.” 

“IfI only had hor portrait\so that I could form 
some idea of her face.” 

“If there ever was one you may, because your 
aunthas burnt it up; she’s one of them folks that 
can’t bear to talk of anybody that’s dead! People 
are 60 different ; now there’s mother, why she lost her 
husband pretty soon after I was bern, but she’s allors 

talking about him yet—sometimes she fairly makes 
naneba I'd know’d him, though I couldn't tell 
him from Adam if I} see him, the dear knows.” 

‘“‘ Mother,” repeated Rachel, “ mother | You cannot 


“T guess she was a bright, happy cretur; I’veheard 
em say that when she was a gal——” 

Rachel was listening eagerly now, and precisely 
because she desired to hear more, the farmer at that 
moment crossed their path, and accompanied them to 
the house. 

Bachel was a great favourite with both Mr. Adams 
and his wife; they regarded her acquirements as some- 
thing perfectly wonderful, and very often, when she 
some great volume in the library, the old 
lady would steal in to look at her with silent admira- 
tion, marvelling how she could do it with so much 
and ease. 
They went round to the back entrance, which was 


4 one aoe in use, and Mr. Adams called out from 


re 

ye tow mother, where are you ? Come sndseawho 
your visitor is.” 
“T’m comin’,” said the old lady. 
At that moment Mrs. Adams ilownh 
by hernivoe, a girl somewhat younger than. 
“Why, pa,” said the old lady, “ do light the sama 
E can’t see no more than a blind kitten. Dear me, 
Rachel, is that you and Ophelia, toa? I’m real glad 
to see you.” 
| © Girls,” said Mrs. Adams, euddenly, ‘do you 
know this is Hallow Eve night? We'll ‘have to try 
and find out about your husbands,” 
Ophelia rubbed her hands together with a peculiar 
smile ; still she did not appeat at all adver:e to trying 

y experiment that was p 
4 Pa,” said Mrs. Tdems, + up in the cupboard 
ever the fireplace, and you'll find some lead, and bring 
the key that lies on the shelf.” 
The farmer found the required utensils, Samantha 

ought a tin pan filled with water and set it on the 
hearth the lead in when melted. 

proceedings were going on, Ophelia 

dena loudly her incredulity and oanat for all 


pa childish geese 
“There ain’t nothin’ in it,” she said; “I don’t be- 


lieve in signs.” 
“Wal, it’s somd fun to try, ain’t it, Rachy ?” said 
Mr. Adams. 
“ Yes, indeed,” she replied: ‘‘ I always like to do it.” 
“We've done it a hundred times,” muttered Ophelia, 
“and I never heerd nothing it accomplished yet.” 
“You'll tip that skillet over and lose the fortins, 
Mr. Adams,” she said loftily, as he shook the skillet 


-in a somewhat careless way. 


‘ It’s all melted,” he replied; ‘' now we can turn it 
right outof the nose—who'lltry first? Come, Rachy, 
you take the key and pour out.” 

ee held the skillet by its long handle, and 
ho’ the key in the other hand, poured a few drops 
into the pan of water, where it hissed and sent up a 
cloudiof. steam for an instant; then settled into all 
amanner of fanciful shapes. 

“There’s not one perfect, ” Rachel said; “I shall 
find no. husband this year.” 

Pn yan yes, you wil,” said the farmer, looking into 

8 . 

“ Why,see here,the rings and balls are good enough, 
but every one on 'em is twisted in the queerest 
way.” 

Mrs. Adams put on her glasses and examined the 
‘pieces, shaking her head ominously. 

“ Deary me!” she exclaimed ; ‘ why, it’s bad luck— 
if you get married, you'll have all sorts of crosses and 
worriments,” 


“Oh, my!” said Samantha, quite awed by her aunt’s 
seriousness; but Rachel laughed” gaily, and Ophelia 
looked somewhat concerned, although she tried to 
ap indifferent. 

amanths’s success was much better, and then they 
called out to Ophelia to take the skillet, 

“T hain’t no faith,” she’ cried, coolly, “and I don’t 
want no men 8 runnin’ arter me.” 

“She's afeerd,” said Mr. Adams; “ she thinks mabby 
it’ll tell her she’s goin’ to be-an old maid.” 

“Lain’t a fool!” retorted she; “there may be one in 
the room, but ’taint me uorthecat, J est give me hold 
of that skillet, Rachel” 

She grasped it. with a determination that ought to 
have frightened the oracles into favourable answers, 
and dropped. on her knees, not forgetting to arrange her 
dress skirt over her ankles ag she desceuded. 

Out went the lead with a jerk, enough to have told 
ae fortunes. 

elia forgot her dignity, set the skillet hastily 
es and bent over the pan. 

“Theres two rings,’ ’ she exclaimed, triumphantly, 
“fastened together |” 

“But they ain’t neither on ’em hull,” said Mr. 
Adams, who was kneeling on the other side. “T guess 

you'll have to try again, Ophely.” 

7She dashed the remainder cf the lead into the dish, 


“ Phere,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ take your choice.” 





think how sad the the word sounds.” 


There were a number of rings and balls, but the 








and scattered the drops of water over Mr. Adams's | di 
face. 


greater part of the lead had settled heavily at the’ 


bottom of the pan, in a great mass, from the violence 
with which she had thrown it in. 

“ You've spilt yer fortin’,” said the farmer, who liked 
to annoy her. 

“Any how, that’s better’n to have @ great nasty 
man do it for you,” said she. “It's all foolishness, 
and I knowed it was—ketch me at sich tricks 
again.” 

They all laughed at her discomfiture, and it was 
some time before sie could be appeased. 

“Jl tell you what,” Mr. Adams said, at length, 

bye ain't a gal lieve dares go upstairs alone and lo: ole 
lass ty see her htislatd’s face.” 

et Bache! will,” said Ophelia; ‘she ain’t afeerd of 

nothing.” 

The least amusement always raised Rachel’s spirits, 

and she was just excited enough to have consented to 

any wild project; so, after a little rallying, she agreed 

to do it. 

They sat around the fire eating apples and telling 

stories until twelve o’clock, that the charm might have 

its full effect. 

When the clock struck, the farmer said : 

“Now then, Rachy.” 

Rachel, taking a candle, went out of the room. She 
locked the hall door behind her, and went up the great 
staircase towards a wing of the house. 

She was familiar with the house, and passed unhesi- 
tatingly towards the chambers which had been occupied 
by Mr. Sherwin’s mother. 

She walked through two or three apartments, and 
entered the bed-room that had not been inhabited since 
the lady’s death. 

» Everything was in perfect order, and opposite the 
high-posted bed stood a full-length swing-glass. 

Rachel felt no nervous tremor, and stationed herself 


| before the mirror to watch for the apparition—nothing 


but her own image met her sight. 

Then she remembered that it was necessary to close 
—— and count tea, in order to produce the 
spe 

Ske did so; but bef>re she had half finished, a 
sudden rustling made her open her eyes—it was only 
a mouse disturbed by the light—and vexed at her own 
weakness, she shut her eyes again, resolutely, and 
began to count. 

At first she spoke the words rapidly—then they 
ae to cling to her lips—she felt herself growing 
cold. 

Eight, nine, ten! 

She opened her eyes and looked full in the glass, 
transfixed with terror. 

She saw, as before, her own image, but beyond that 
rose @ human face with the eyes fastened upon her 


own. 

After the first shock, Rachel roused herself; she 
was a stout-hearted girl, and not given to supersti- 
tious weakness. 

She turned away her head fora moment; it had 
been her fancy ; there was nothing there ! 

She locked baek—=still those wonderful eyes gazed 
in her own, and a faint smile wreathed the parted 
lips. 
She saw the face distinctly during the instant she 
stood mute with horror—an instant that seemed 
eternity in its duration. j 
It was the head of a man in early youth—the face 
pale, masses of dark hair sweeping from the broad’ 
forehead, aud those. thrilling eyes gazing into her’ 

own. 

She sprang back witha cry—the vision disappeared 

and Rachel fled towards the door—paused, ashamed of 
her folly, and returned, 

There was nothing there—nothing behind the bed- 
curtains from which the face had seemed to appear— 
no living thing near except herself. 

“ What did you see?” they demanded at once ag 


she appeared. 
“ Why, Rachel,” added Ophelia, “how white you 
look! Whatdid you see ?” 


‘« A mouse,” she said, trying to smile. 

“ Brave girl,” said the farmer, jeeringly, ‘‘to be 
skeert by a mouse.” 

“ Come, Ophelia,” said Rachel, “ we must go home 
at once; Aunt Margaret will think we are lost.” 

“If you meet a ghost, let me know,” said Mr. 
Adams. 

“Qh, don’t,”said Ophelia, with a little shriek. “TI 
shall faint away, I kuow I shall.” 

bi Nonsense, Ophelia ; no husband ‘ll ever scare 
ou.” 
ae Husband, indeed !” she exclaimed, with indigna- 
tion, folding her shawl virtnously about her. “No 
man will ever take me fora waiter and bondswoman— 
no, indeed. Good night, all! “Husband, poh! Mr. 
Adams, you' re jest the most aggravatin’ man I ever 

d see 


She followed Rachel home in great wrath, pro- 
nouncing againstthe vanity and uselessness of men im 





general. 
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Rachel hurried on in silence. That face seemed 
following her still. She strove to believe it only a 
delusion of her fancy; but something bade her reject 
the idea, and, against her will, she could but think it 
& premonition of destiny. 


CHAPTER XL 


Wate the two girls were making their visit, which 
was so fraught with supernatural interest to Rachel, 
Margaret sat alone by the fire, occupied as usual with 
her knitting. 

She did not look so calm as when surrounded by 
questioning eyes—in that solitude, shapes from the 
past arose, and forced her soul back to the recollection 
of all she strove to forget. 

She was unconscious of the lapse of time, and the 
evening had nearly gone before she became aware of 
Rachel's absence : even then she was 60 pre-occupied 
that she thought very little about it. 

While she sat there a horse was reined up before 
the gate—a pair of human eyes looked in upon her, 
but Margaret remained unconscious of their gaze. 
Her face was turned away from the door, and she did 
not move when it opened and a man entered the 
apartment. 

Suddenly a voice said very gently— 

“ Margaret!” 

She started to her feet—every trace of softness left 
hee features till they looked barder than stone. Her 
eyes turned unflinchingly upon the intruder. 

“Margaret!” he repeated, in a tone so mournful 
that it sounded like a suppressed sob. 

The woman extended her arm with a gesture of 
dismissal, but he did not stir. 

“Speak to me, Margaret, do speak to me!” he 
pleaded, while she stood unmoved. “Oh, Mar- 
garet, can you not forget? The dead rest in their 
graves!” 

“ They do not rest there !” she exclaimed, in a fear- 
ful voice; “they cannot rest! They stand beside you 
now—they come between you and me!” 

“Only listen ——” 

“Nothing—I will hear nothing ! Go, John Sherwin! 
Your place is not here—go !” 

“You are made of iron,” he said, with reprosch- 
ful bitterness. “There ig nothing human about 
you ad 

“And whose fault is it? Every natural feeling 
has been frozen out of my heart—and who did this 
thing ?” 

“Tt was not I, Margaret; it was not I!” 


“I only ask you to go!” she continued. “ You 

















[MARGARET HOLMES DENOUNCES MR. SHERWIN. ] 


have no right to come here—you shall not! Your 
family has been our curse! If you will intrude upon 
us still, go into the churchyard and sit down among 
the dead—go to that poor girl's grave and ask for- 
giveness !” 

“Margaret, I am not sccountable for the sins of 
others. I tell you——” 

“T will not hear! There is a ‘conviction in my 
heart which no power can ever remove. I tell you to 
go—go!” 

He tried to speak again; but she waved him off and 

peated her cc nd more imperatively. 

He moved to the door and looked back—still she 
stoed there unyielding as ever, motioning him away, 
her white lips repeating— 

“ Go, go!” 

He stood a moment hesitatingly, then returned, 
saying, in a voice so sorrowful that it would have 
moved any woman less resolutely hardened— 

“T cannot leave you in this way, Margaret. It is 
the last effort I shall ever make to change your iron 
purpose. Do not send me out with these cruel 
words.” 

“ And you dare speak to me of cruelty? Can you 
look me in the face and repeat such words ?” 

“Ob, Margaret! the time may come when you will 
repent this hardness !” 

“Never! I tell you, John Sherwin, that’ if my 
happiness, here and hereafter, could be purchased by 
forgiving you, I would reject it at a price like that.” 

“TI do not speak of forgiveness, Margaret.” 

“You dare not! Even you, bad, deceitful as‘you 
are, could never hope for that.” 

“T have done no wrong,” he-replied, with the same 
piteous calm; “I did not come here to ask your par- 
don.” 

“You came to insult and outrage me!" she ex- 
claimed, more violently; ‘‘you have blasted my life, 
made it a curse to me, and now you come to exult 
over your work.” 

“Margaret! Margaret! How is it possible for you 
to harbour such feelings—where in your woman’s 
nature were they fostered?” 

“ There is nothing womanly left in me—I am ico— 
marble! The last spark of humanity died out when 
the bell tolled upon her funeral.” 

“ Because you let the sound deafen your ears, and 
you have gone on persisting in your stubborn will.” 

“The clods of that grave should have crushed you,” 
ssid Margaret; “but no matter, the day will come 
when Heaven shall judge between you and those you 
have wronged.” 

“T have wronged no one, Margaret.” 








She moved forward a step and confronted him, livid 
with passion. 

“Not another word,” she exclaimed. “Hear me 
now. You have forced yourself upon me andl will 
speak. It is years since I have seen you: rather than 
meet you again I would endure evetlasting torment. 
Nothing will ever change me—you are guilty, per- 
jured! your life is a lie, and Heaven will mever par- 
don you any more than my heart does.” 

““Margaret-———” 

“Are you not satisfied yet? I tell, you that it 
suffocates me to breathe the same air with you—hate 
—scorn—there is no word to express the loathing I 
feel! I hold you a murderer—worse—dyed in guilt 
so horrible that the most hardened man would have 
shrunk from it in horror.” 

He stood motionless while she poured out that in- 
sane tirade, and when she paused, from very inability 
tos he walked towards the door. 

“T will not intrude upon you again,” he said, ina 
hollow voice. «‘‘ Remember this—if, you should ever 
learn the truth when repentance would be toe late, re- 
member that I forgave you.” 

The spasm of fury which convulsed »Margaret 
Holmes’ features was terrible to witness—had he 
struck her in the face, she could not have been more 
frenzied by the insult. 

‘* Leave this house,” she»cried, in a voice that .was 
scarcely raised above a whisper, ‘or I will bring the 
aid of the law to protectme! Cross a foot.of land 
again that I own, arid you shall be! arrested like the 
commonest trespasser and thief.” a 

Mr. Sherwin cast one glance upen. her, full of an- 
guish and pity; then went out of the house. 

Margaret stood upright: and defiant, while the beat 
of his horse’s hoofs upon the road rang through the 
stillness. The last echo died ; then. she, fell back in 
her chair, rigid as.stone.. She had net fainted, but all 
power over herself seemed gone; she only sat staring 
coldly on vacancy, maddened even more by the agony 
that would tear at ber heart in spite of her efforts, than 
by the hatred which had given her such unyielding 
self-control during those long years, : 

She sat there until her candle burned down into its 
socket, flickered and went out; the fire had died iv 
the grate, and the moon shone with :a pale dimness 
into the apartment. 

——- could.see it driving wildly through the 
sky, plunging down great cataracts of clouds, and 
crushed between dark masses like enormous cliffs, aad 
there she sat, looking at it with a feeling of companion- 
ship in her pain. 

(To be continued.) 
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STANLEY LOCKWOOD. 


By W. E. Cuapwick. 


———_»>—————_ 
CHAPTER XIII. 
Come, share my all, my own true friend, 
My purse and heart divide, 
Tl love and trust thee to the end 
Whatever may betide. Ballad. 

Wuen Muzahad rescued his mistress from the 
blazing mansion, he carried her, still in a state of in- 
sensibility, to the churchyard at the foot of the hill, 
and laid her by the grave of poor Iris, firmly believing 
that even if the flames should extend to the Cottages, 
and should destroy the little church itself and all 
around it, they would leave untouched and un- 
scathed the sacred spot where the virgin bride was 
laid at rest. 2 

He believed that the angele guarded it; he had 
seen them himself, with the eye .of superstition, 
flitting round: it and spreading out their white wings 
— the face of the monument, with a soft: rustling 
sou 

It might have been the monument itself that, 
gleaming white in the moonlight, he mistook for 
spreading wings. 

It might have been the sighing of the’ willow- 
boughs and the long grass in the night-breeze that 
he mistook for the feathery motion of an angelic 
plume, but his own belief wasas immoveable as a rock, 
and when he laid his mistress by the grave of the 
poor Iris she had endeavoured to save from the 
destroying element from which ‘he had just rescued 
her, he thought no harm could reach her there. 

Gently laying her down so that her head rested on 
the green mound, he ram for water’ to revive her, 
when the shrieks of Mary from the window, and the” 
frantic cries of her father, again directed him to the 
burning building. 

A poor woman who was hurrying.about like a dis- 
tracted creature, throwing tea cups and saucers to 
the ground and hugging pillows carefully in her arms, 
caught a glimpse of the white-robed prostrate figure 
stretehed upon the grave, and screaming out “ A 
sperrit! a sperrit!” was very near rushing into the 
flames to escape the spectre her own imagination had 


It was her wild outcry and the horrified glances 
she threw over her shoulder towards that spot, that 
led Mr. Hasselton to know where his wife had been 
conveyed to, and he could not wonder at the terrots 
of the superstitious rustics when he looked upon her 
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[MR. HASSELTON ON HIS WAY TO MR. SELBY.] 


face as white and marble-like as the stonenear which 
she rested, and her long loose wrapper lying around 
her like the folds of a winding sheet. 

He raised her in his arms, and was bearing her 
from the melancholy spot, when he met-Muza with 
the rescued Mary, whom he was bringing also. under 
the outspréad wings of the guardian angels that in 
lis imagination watched over the tomb of Iris, 

“No, master—don’t take mistress away, no fire.can 
come here. I'll bring water and blankets, she: is 
quite safe here.” , 

Mary, whosesenses, insteadof forsaking her, had be- 
come intensified by the agony of fear, assisted Mr. 
Hasselton in the restoration of her benefactress. 

The water which Muza brought, and with which 
they copiously bathed her face and hands, soon re- 
called her to recollection, and to a knowledge of the 
calamity that had befallen them. . 

“* Heaven be praised!” were her first words, seeing 
hor husband on one side, and Mary on the other, while 
Muza, standing at her feet, intercepted the blaze of her 
dwelling. 

“My husband is spared! My own dear child!” 

Muza, who had begun to fear that it was oniy the dead 
body of his mistress he had borne into that sacred enclo- 
sure, so long and deep was her insensibility, clapped 
his hands joyfully together, and the big drops came 
splashing down his cheeks, all glistening with perspi- 
tation. 

“ Who saved me?” she cried, sitting up and look- 
ing round her with a bewildered air. ‘‘ Ab, I remem- 
ber now, it was you, my husband. You carried me 
down the burning staircase.” 

“No, Eliza; that passage would have been our 
grave. There stands the preserver of your life and 
mine, and hers too. . We should all have been burnt 
to cinders now if -it had not been for Muza. He scaled 
the wallshe snatched you from the flames—he 
showed me the way of escape. Again, he perilled his 
life'for that poor shrieking girl, who was about to leap 
from the window, death behind and death before 
her. Eliza, in the hands of heaven, he has been our 
saviour! How shall we thank him, how shall we 
reward him?” 

“T don’t want thanks. I, don't want anything, I 
am too happy already. My heart is ready to burst,” 
cried Muza, drawing the back of his hand over his 
brimming eyes. 

“ Muza,” said his mistress, leaning forward and ex- 
tending her hand eagerly towards him, “ Muza, come 
near me!” 

Muza approached his still reclining mistress. He 


could not reach the hand she held towards him with- | 
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out kneeling, and with a sudden but not ungrateful 
genuflection, he bent over her, while her pale fingere 
tried to clasp his hard and jetty hand. 

“ God bless you, Muza,” ‘she said, in a voice half 
choked with emotion, ‘“‘and He will bless you. He 
will bless you in heaven, and we will do all we can 
for you on earth. But, gracious heavens! what is 
this? - My hand is covered with blood! Muza, it is 
yours—you are wounded.” 

“Me! mistress? Sure enough!” cried Muza, hold- 
ing out his right arm, from which the blood was now 
perceptibly flowing from the shoulder to the Land. 
“] didn’t know anything about it before.” 

It was evident that he had received a severe wound 
on the shoulder, probably. froma piece of falling 
timber, but in the excitement of the scene was uucon- 
scious of the injury. 

At this moment young farmer Davis, who had been 
seoking everywhere for Mr. and Mrs. Hasselton, came 
up, and begged they would all.go to his house for the 
present, saying that although he could offer but poor 
accommodation, both he and his wife would do their 
best tg make things comfortable. 

Grateful for any shelter to which they could turn, 
the houseless master and mistress of that late noble 
mansion accepted the farmer’s hospitality, and, ac- 
companied by Mr. Lockwood and Mary, proceeded at. 
once to his abode. There Mrs. Hasselton bound up 
Muza’s bleeding arm; then, overcome by fatigue and 
the anguish of her feelings, she yielded to the per- 
suasions of her-goodnatured hostess, and sought the 
rest she so much needed. 

Desolate was the dawning of the morning. The 
rain, so long invoked as a blessing, began to descend 
on the smouldering ruins, making the “ blackness of 
ashes” still blacker, and the thick gloom still more 
gloomy. The servants who had taken refuge in dif- 
ferent. cottages in the village, weary from their exer- 
tions and sad from their various losses, were leaning 
on their elbows and gazing vacantly on the blackened 
walls and the fallen ruins. Davis, who. had laboured 
faithfully for his landlord during the fire, and saved 
a valuable cabinet. of papers at imminent risk, was very 
sorrowful for this calamity, which terribly reminded 
him of the fate of poor Iris, whom he had once so 
devotedly loved, and brought back vividly to his 
mind the scene of his ill-starred bridal night. 

Mr. Hasselton and Lockwood occupied themselves 
in making plans for the future, and had already built 
in anticipation another and more splendid habitation. 

Mrs. Hasselton and Mary were sleeping in each 
other's arms in a comfortable bed, with sheets as white 
as snow, and Mrs. Davis had spread over them a new 
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white counterpane, freading on tiptoe lest she should 
chase their slumbers. Muza, whose arm became 
every moment.more painful, but who disdained to 
give expression to his sufferings, leaned back against 
the wall, with his teeth pressed tight against each 
ether, so that a groan should ‘not escape him that 
might be beard by his mistress, as he knew it-would 
distress her. 

It was in this situation they were found by Doctor 
x.ewis, who being called out early ov professional 
business, becamé aware of the misfortune vi "2's friends, 
and hastened to proffer his services. He found that 
Muza’s arm, which ho was immediately requested to 
examine, had sustained a very serious injary. 

The doctor had felt a strong interest in this man 
since the night be had made a clean conscience by 
confessing to him his secret sins, and now, when in- 
formed of his noble self-devotion, his interest deepened 
into respect and ion. 

“ Why, my brave fellow,” said he, “youhave a very 
bad hurt here. How and when did it happen ?” 

‘ T don’t know nothing about it, sir. I didn’t know 
I was hurt till mistress saw the blood on her own 
fingers.” 

“ But this threatens to be a serious matter,” said 
the doctor, with s countenance so expressive of 
anxiety that Muza began te tremble—not from the 
dread of pain, a more horrible dread, the loss of 
that strong tight arm, which to him was a kingly 
sceptre. 

“Ob, doctor! you are not going to cut off my arm? 
Good master dostor, please, you are not going'to do 
any such thing. Jf I have got to die, I must, but I'd 
rather die twenty times over than live with this arm 
in the grave before me. I don’t want to live any 
longer than I werk.” 

“Be quiet, my good fellow,” said the doctor, invo- 
funtarily smiling at the man’s look of unutterable 
horror. “My fingers are not knives. They cannot 
cut you. I bope and trust there will be no need of 
robbing you of such an honourable member as 
this.” 

“T would rather die first, doctor—indeed I would !” 

“We must keep down the inflammation,” continued 
the physician, with an air of authority, which did 
not lose sight of kindness, yet claimed obedience from 
his subjeet. “ You must be perfectly still, and bevery 
careful of what you eat and drink.” 

“J will starve before I lose thisarm!” said the 
excited patient. 

“Why, Muza, I have not threatened you with the 
loss of your arm. ‘I only said it was a serious matter, 
and so it is.” 

“You look so sharp, dector. You look as if you 
were going to cut it off.” 

The doctor laughed outright. 

Maza’s interpretation of his expression showed the 
power of association in a most remarkable manner. 
Nothing could be more genial than his countenance, 
more bland and gentle than his manner, but since he 
had been compelled to amputate the limb of one of 
Muza’s friends, the servant had looked upon him with 
fear and trenibling. 

It gives us pleasure to say that his skill was avail- 
ing in this instances, and that the noble arm of Mrs. 
Hasselton’s preserver was spared the terrible gash of 
the ampttating knife. 

Oak Tree Hill was at least two miles from the 
nearest habitation ‘of any consequence; but before 
noon several carriages arrived to bfwr the family to 
the homes of their friends. 

Mrs: Hasselton did not like to leadve Muza, and in- 
deed refused to do so; until Dorothy, who was the 
queen of nurses, promised to watch over him with the 
tenderest care, and she knew Doctor Lewis would be 
assiduous in his attentions. 

It was pleasant to be surrounded once more with 
all the comforts and elegancies of life, though no 
longer their own, to be clothed in nice and handsome 
garments, though not their own. All their wardrobe 
was burned. They had saved nothing from the wreck 
but their night-raiments that covered them. Most of 
the furniture, too, was destroyed, but the money and 
all important papers were saved. 

The loss was, therefore, comparatively small to what 
it might have been. 

Now they had leisure to reflect upon the manner in 
which the conflagration had been caused. 

As it was still sultry there bad been no fire kindled 
in the hguse, and yet the north wing had taken fire 
evidently in the lower part. 

Mr. Hasselton remembered smoking a pipe in that 
room before retiring to bed, and rapping out the con- 
tents of the bowl! on the hearth. 

The wind must have blown a coal in contact with 
some combustible material, and thus lighted the 
wrath of an element which, like its antagonist water, 
makes the most splendid of vassals, but the most awful 
of masters. 

*T will never smoke another pipe while I live!” 
exclaimed Mr. Hasselton, with remorseful energy— 


&Dq he never did; but after a while the blue amoké 
“ his fragrant Havanas curled gracefully round his 
ead. 
A spark from a cigar might kindle a conflagration 
too, but it was not.a pipe, and he had not violated his 
Oath, : 
Tt may be said by some that Muza’s selection of the 
place to which he conveyed his revered mistress was 
the last the proverbially superstitious servant. wodld 
have chosen. 
But'though he had all the s&peérstitions of his race, 
in this instance it was unaccompanied by fear. 





CHA®TER XIV. 
Oak Tree Hix rose from its ashes adorned with 


new beanty. 
It had lost, however,’ af its depths of shade, 
bowed beneath the 
ted by the breath of 


nS its noble og 
axe, ing scattered: 
The completed internally, bu 
mansion was not ternally, but a 
sufficient number of rooms was finished te furnish a 
|pleasant and comfortable ixome for the lately exiled 
family. 

Man loves to build ama ‘0 enter in: he, loves 
to plan and to execnte, to improve on thelabours of 
the past, to see in the form of beauty and fitness 
growing out under his directing hand the vefinemevt 
of his taste and ye eo of his understanding, 

While the old ion remained strony, comfort- 
able; and handsome, Mr. Hasselton bad no plea for 
erecting a new one. But since necessity gave the 
command, he had found excitement and delight in 
superintending the work, in which the classic taste of 
his friend Lockwood greatly assisted him. 

Another refleetion added to his satisfaction. He had 
experienced a domestic misfortune; “the hand of 
per had been rk him gently, it is 
true, bat he was no longer strange anomaly—a 
man all sunshine. 


The cloud had come, had passed; he felt as if he 
had a better right to the returning sunbeams. 
Ah, what right has man to any sarthly posses- 
sions? By what-tenure does he retain the gifts of 
God? 
The spider's most attenuated thread 
Is cord and cable’te man's slender hold 
on human joy or wealth. « 
There is an old adage—and there is truth in the 
time-honoured saying—that “misfortunes never come 
singly.” 
And a gréat poet has:said’ that “ woes tread on the 
heels of each other.” 
There does seem to be a gregarious principle in the 
whole family of misfortunes, and when one sad mem~ 
ber has: found sdmission one by one the pale sister- 
hood come gliding in. 
When Mr. Hasselton was at Oxford University, 
belonging “to the sanie!.county himself, there was 
another young man who entered at the same time, and 
during the three-years of his:college life was his most 
intimate friend. . His name was Selby. 
When the graduated students separated on the 
threshold of manhoodthey pledged mutual faith and 
~~ however widely their paths uiight be 
divided. ‘ ; 
Years passed and Mr. Hasselton knew not the for- 
tune of his friend till he suddenly came to séttle in his 
neighbourhood, that is, within twenty miles—having | 
urchased an estate about that distance from Oak Tree 
ik. ‘ 
Mr. Hasselton rejoiced in having an opportunity of 
renewing his youthful friendship, though he regretted 
to find that the world seemed to have had an harden- 
ing influeneé on his former frank and convivial com- 
panion. 
After a while Selby requested his friend to become 
his security for a debt of some magnitude. Unhesi- 
tatingly was the signature given. 
When again a similar request was made Mr. Has- 
selton did not shrink from thisact of confidence. 
Selby was considered a wealthy and an honourable 
man, and Mr. Hasselton was the most generous and 
confiding of human beings. 
About a year before the fire at the hall Mr. Selby 
once more called : 
“This is the last time, Hasselton,” said he, “ that I 
am going to test your friendship. Ihave an opportunity 
of making a splendid speculation, and it would be 
madness to ‘slight it. In a few years I shall double 
all my property. The investment is perfectly safe, 
but it requires a larger sum to begin with than I have 
at my command at present, and also good security for 
the payment of future instalments, if I do not buy 
immediately I shall be forestalled. I would not ask 
anyone else, but I know you consider it a compli- 
ment.” 
Mr. Hasselton notsonly advanced the meney for 








toa bond involving a large amount. Still he had no 
misgivings. 

He could not distrust; the world smiled on Selby, 
and his splendid speculations all seemed to prosper. 

Indeed he had not the smallest doubt but that the 
first debts had been paid. 

The manner in which Selby had solicited the favour 
the last time, convinced him that his own mind was 
| free from all pecuniary anxiety, and that his asking 


‘| him st all was a mere matter of form. 


He had seen him once since the burning of his 
dwelling, and he had d the most unbounded 


va pyr and regret, offering to accommodate the 
wholé family in his house until their own was re- 
built 


Mrs. Hasselton declined the invitation. She had 
never liked Selby. 

She seemed to have an intuitive perception of his 
—— but " he  oreoorh hele crbalae: his early 
co riend, she did not to expfess Ker want of 
<codllebes in his moral worth. 

She could give no reasons for the conclusion at 
which shs had arrived, but she felt it to be just. 

Ove morning when Davis called on Mr. Hasselton 
— some farming business, he said in the course 

versation : . ur ’ 

“De you know, siz, wy Agee Selby has sold his 
estate and gone off dee debt, nobody knows 
where.” 

Mr. Hasse!ten started. 
* Ah! who told 60?” 
“One of Doctor Lewis's e who was up at my 
house last night and told me all about it.” 
“He says he owed his master a great-deal of money, 
and that the doctor is in a fine way about it.” 
“Pshaw, Davis, don’t repeat such nonsense. He 
may haye gone a meee, but as for running away it 
is out of the question. Mr. Selby—impossible, I never 
heard of such a thing, impossible !” 
“It is quite true, sir, 1 assure you; Doctor Lewis 
went over to make ingniries the moment he heard the 
— and found it was so, sure enough.” 
rs. Hasselton, who sat in a loose morning wrap- 

Ee braiding her hair, let it fall upon her shoulders. 

he little knew how deeply interested she herself was 
in this reported flight: She felt that vague satisfac- 
tion we are all conscious of in our experience when 
facts confirm our preconceived and apparently ground- 
less opinions. 
“TI suspect it is true,” said she, ‘I never did have 
any confidence in'that nan... I-am sorry,.on your ac- 
count, that he has gone, and-in suchya disgraceful 
manner, but I did not think it would affect you so 
much. Why you really look pale and agitated.” 

“ Davis,” said Mr: Hasselton, “will you be so good 
as to tell Sparkes to saddle my bay horse directly. I 
will ride over myself, and learn the rights of this 
strange rumour.” Davis Bowed and left the room. 
Then Mr. Hasselton continued: “I have reason to 
look pale, Eliza. It may be that we are all ruined. 
Heaven forbid: though that you should suffer through 
any deed of mine.” 

Then he related to his wife all his transactions with 
Selby, and his fears that a man who could leave the 
country, in that clandestine manner would not hesi- 
tate to involve his friends in ruin. 

“But itis only the last I ‘have any misgivings 
about,” he added ; “ the first I know ispaid. I will ge 
over and see Doctor, Lewis: I will investigate the 
matter. We must find some clueto his whereabouts.” 
Mr. Hasselton imounted his bay horse; without 
waiting for breakfast, and rode away with an anxious 
and troubled countenance. He returned at night, 
weary and depressed. Selby was indeed gone—had 
been gone! nearly a week, as it was supposed, though 
the time of his departure could not be 

and Mr. Hesselton could obtain no clue by which to 
follow his course. Doctor Lewis, to whom he’ was 
deeply indebted, and who heard accidentally of his 
sudden exodus, had been making earnest inquiries, 
and all that be learned was of the most unsatisfactory 
nature. : 

Ita that’ Selby’s estate had been mo 
to pty arose sboubonstniete of its value, sands 
the claims ofthe mortgagees not having been paid, 
they had suddenly foreclosed and taken possession. 
The vaunted speculation, on thestrength of which he 
had obtained the last loan from his too-confiding 
friend, turned out to be a mere pretence; in fact, he 
was no bettor than a swindler. 

Mr. Hasselton soon ascertained the full extent of 
his responsibilities. Selby had paid none of the notes 
that bore his signature. The whole immense weight 
of debt-rested on him. In the existing circumstances 
he stood s ruined man. Allhe asked was time—time 
till every measure that wisdom and prudence might 
suggest and energy execute had been taken to discover 
the retreat of his treacherous friend, and thrown back 
upon him the responsibilities he had so dishonourably 
imposed on another. 

He would have commenced'an immediate pursuit, 
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but while he was travelling in one direction Selby 
might be winging his way in anothei, aud thus bhe 
distance between them be inereased. 

Mr. Lockwood was indefatigable in his exertions to 
discover the route of the fugitive, and was absent 
many days in his fruitless search. 

He had written to his son a full statement of the 
pecuniary embarrassments of his benefactor, and waited 
with anxiety his reply. 

Stanley had been absent abont three years. He 
had been called to the bar, and had been bis first 
circuit, on which octasion fortune had befriended 
him in an unusual degree, for it happened that a 
juniot counsel being oy ill he was requested to 
supply his place and the brief was put into his hands, 

He sat up nearly all night to make himself master 
ef the case, having been told that it was likely he 
would have to conduct it ia the absence of his su- 

erior. 
5 And so it, happened. This accident gave him the 
opportunity of making a speech that not only aston- 
ished every body present, but elicited a high compliment 
from the j udge, and was the meansof gaining the cause. 

Mr,. Hasselton had read of this triumph with un- 
bounded satisfaction. His generous heart had been 
expanding andgloomy with the hopes associated with 
his adepted son. 

He would establish him in the world, with all the 
munificence he would have done a son who bore 
his name and would perpetuate its honours. 

Thus relieved from every sordid care his brilliant 
talents should bear him, and light him up to the 
heights of fame, and he himself would rest hay iu 
the proud distinction of baving assisted in the deve- 
lopment of his mind of beauty and strength, of having 
given. it opportunity and sunshine, the means to 
acquire, the power to enjoy, and the station to influ- 
ence. 

Now, what could he do for him? With a sudden 
and crushing weight of debtincumbent on him, which 
might pron the contingency of selling his estate, 
he could no longer indulge in the luxury of benevo- 
lence. 

Mrs. Hasselton, timid and delicate woman that she 
was, the tender and indulged child of prosperity, con- 
templated with more fortitude than her husband their 
darkened prospects, 

She was more sanguine, more hopeful, more certain, 
that everything “would work together for good,” at 
last. 


“T am sure,” she would say in her sweet assuring 
accents, “that we shall discover where your false 
friend has hidden himself. The creditors are all 
honourable men, who will, not oppress you. Théy 
will give you time, and that is all you want. Two 
or three , years of strict economy will enable you to 
pay the whole. 

“ Ah! but Stanley, you say. Well, Stanley is now 
prepared to battle with the world. With his splendid 
natural endowments, and the education you have 
given him, he has a capital to commence with, which 
the richest, proudest youth might envy. I have no 
fears for him. You wanted to give our sweet Mary 
a handsome marriage portion. Mary is a fortune in 
Sree and he who does not think so, is unworthy of 

er. 

“Cheer up, my husband. We shall remain an un- 
broken household yet; our old attached servants will 
not be scattered tothe four winds. Faithful creatures, 
bitterly should I mourn if we were obliged to part 
with even one of those who have grown old in our 
service.” 

As, the. air softly insinuates itself below a body 
heavier that itself, and buoys it up above the earth to 
which it is sinking, so this gentle comforter sustained 
the spirit of her husband and, counteracted the 
gravitating influence of anxiety and care. ; 

Beautifully has one of the sweetest poets that ever 
sung described the influence of adversity on the 
human heart. 

‘It, is,indeed only in the night-time of our being 
that the stars of love, and hope, and faith come out 
with their divine radiance, setting a crown of glory 
on its darkness. 

It is only the wounded heart that yields the 
richest fragrance of affection; it is only the bruised 
spirit that exhales celestial balm. ve 

The buds of the odoriferous. calmanthus are scent- 
Fe as the acorn till crushed by the hand that plucks 

em; 

Mr. Hasselton thought, of these things and was 
comforted, The fidelity and self-devotion of his sable 
dependant were displayed on the fiery background 
of his harality dwelling—splendid relief for a glorious 
picture : 

The sweet disinterestedness and resignation of his 
wife shone forth in, the cloud that, treachery had 
rolled above him. 

The gratitude, and heroism of the son of his adop- 
tion would yet.be written in gilded characters on the 
same dark tablet. , 





CHAPTER, XV. 
A poor, weak woman! 

Ay, take up the phrase, ye babbling thousands, 
From century to century! Woman's weakness 
The pigmy man hath scope of intellect 
To measure. But by what expanded powers, 
What newly-kindled energies of soul, 
Shall he attain the power to estimate 
Her strength, her truth, the greatness of her virtue? 
When stroxg, and true, and gréat, no living thing 
Great, true, and strong as she. Akenside. 

Axzour three years from the night that Stanley 
Lockwood and Deloraine had parted from Flora in the 
little red-curtained library, they approached about the 
saine hour the beautiful suburbs of Rudlaud Park. 

They entered the gate, rode round the semicircular 
gravel. road that led to the house, guided by the 
bright light that: streamed like a beacon through the 
scarlet drapery of the window. 
iat heart of Stanley throbbed audibly in his 

som. 

Deloraine uttered an exclamation of delight. Just 
as the carriage stopped a girlish figure intercepted the 
rays of that beacon lamp, the folds of the curtain 
were gathered hastily back, a radiant face flashed for a) 
moment, like the evening star, on their vision, then 
disappeared. - 

In an instant the door was opened. The music of 
light footsteps was heard, the starbeams of bright eyes 
were seen, and Flora—L'éclair, as she was simul- 
taneously called by the two friends, was in the arms 
of both.” 

In that moment of joy, so intense as to be allied 
to anguish, Stanley remembered his own daring 
lines—— 

Be mine the lightning’s arrowy gleam, 
Though death be working in-its dart, 
I'd bask beneath the scorehing beam, 
And bind it burning to my heart. 

He felt the realization of his prayer: he had, indeed; 
climbed the mountain s' of fame, he clasped in his 
arms the electric flame, and knew that its radiant 


‘glories might some day be his. 


Flora, who, with the wild impulse of joy, had flown 
to meet the travellers, thought not that others might 
also hear the coming wheels and hasten to greet them, 

She had forgotten the existence of her stately aris- 
tocratic uncle, of the mild but prosaic Mrs. Lanabert, 
Thought, feeling, memory, were fora moment all fused 
in the lightning, whose incarnation she was. 

Very cold, and stately, and formal was the greet- 
ing Mr. Courtney awarded to Stanley: the threatened 
insolvency of Mr. Hasselton had reached the inmates 
of Rudland Hall, and his adopted son no longer found 
favour, as such, in the eyes of one who was so exceed- 
ingly careful to have’ irreproachable companions for 
his nephew and niece. 

He lad witnessed with overwhelming astonish- 
ment and sovereign ‘displeasure the meeting between 
him and Flora, and determined that very night to exer+ 
cise his ‘authority as her guardian, and forbid all 
farther intimacy or even intercourse. 

The heiress should be taught more aspiring views 
and the young Adonis placed on his true level. Butall 
the icebergs of the polar seas could not chill the glow- 
ing heart of Stanley Lockwood. : 

He scarcely saw the stiff, perpendicular form that 
stood with glacial mien on the threshold: he was con- 
scious of but one thing, the presence, the love, of 
L'éclair, for this his spirit baptized her. 

She stood now beneath the light of the chandelier, 
both hands clasped in those of hér brother, her eyes 
as to his face, and flashing back the rays that 
illumined them. 

“Why, Flors, what a magnificent girl you are,” 
exclaimed Deloraine, releasing one hand from her 
loving clasp, and pushing back the wild, flowing 
ringlets-from her ‘brow. “TI begin to think there can 
be such a thing as a handsome brunette. Lockwood, 
did you éver see anyone grow so beautiful in threp 

” 


“Oh, don’t ask him,” she cried, placing her hand, 
laughingly, on her brother's lips, to imprison the flatter 
ing words: “he néver was guilty of ® compliment, 
never, and least of all to me. Don't take away his 
sublime truthfulness ; it is his greatest charm.” 

“No compliment could be so great in this instance 
as the simple truth you admire so much,” answered. 
Stanley. “You are right in saying that you are the 
last person I should think of complimenting.” 

The words were not much, but the manner in which 
they were uttered gave them volumes of ne. 
The bloom of the carnation glowed through the-so 
olive of her cheeks. 

They certainly presented a beautiful contrast as they 
stood side by side in the brilliant light that sparkled 
from above on the. bright mirror of their faces, aud 
which each reflected back to the other; she represent- 
ing the warmth and resplendence of the rising sun, he 
the purity and vitality of the fair face of nature, over 
which that sun was shining, giving new light an 
life to all its most graceful features. 





The hand of time, too light as was yet its touch, had 
given a tone of manliness to his face and form wanting 
in the person of the youthful graduate. 

Mr. Courtney, who had been absent a few moments, 
was struck on his re-entrance by the proximity of 
these two radiant figures, and the increasing danger 
of this juxtaposition, 

“Flora,” said he, in his cold, measured tone, with 
that insufferable wave of the hand he deemed so 
majestic and awe-inspiring, “ you bad better go and 
see if the supper isin a due state of preparation for 
these two young gentlemen. ‘They, have travelled 
far, and must by this time feelin an uncomfortable 
manner the eravings of hunger.” 

“Mrs. Lambert is attending to that, uncle—you 
know she is,” answered Flora, carelessly. ‘“ Sorry, 
indeed, should I be for the appetite of these young gen- 
tlemen, if they had no better dependance than me to 
supply their wants. Nor do I believe they are so very 
hungry yet. For myself I am too happy to eat for a 
week to come.” 

“Miss Deloraine,” said her uncle, with deepening 
gravity, “ will you favour me with your.company in 
the library, while your brother and Mr. Lockwood 
partake of their supper, over which Mrs. Lewis will 
preside with ‘due attention ?” 

* (To be continued.) 








A CURIOUS CUSTOM. 


Ar Bassora, in the pashalic of Bagdad, all the ladies 
and virgins of the environs pay 9n annual visit to a 
tomb which they cover with flowers, after having 
kissed it seven times. ‘Vhis is the origin of the 
custom. 

Under the reign of Mirza-Abbas, at a small village 
called Mendelhi, in’ the Kurdistan; a young girl was 
living’ with her aunt. This young maiden was often 
surprised in tears, and particulurly onone occasion, 
after the arrival of an itinerant hawker. 

At the oft-repeated request of her aunt to dis- 
burden her mind, she said she was not the humble 
village maid she seemed to be, but was the daughter 
of the renowned general, Meli-abeth, who, on the false 
accusation of his enemies, had been condemned to 
death, ‘but had afterwards been reprieved; and for 
sixteen years he had been languisliing in a prison. 
She also said she was determined to obtain his release, 
or die in the attempt. 

The fortress where her father was imprisoned was 
on the River Tigris, thirty-two days’ walk. from 
Mendelhi. At this her aunt gave her all:the money she 
possessed, and her blessing. When Hal-mehi reached 
Bassora, she found she was without resources; but 
being bent on releasing her father, she was nothing 
daunted, but resolved to beg for shelter at the first 
house she met. 

The owner was a merchant, tho took a kindly 
interest in the heroic girl. She confessed her ambition, 
and he encouraged and promised to aid her. She then, 
at his advice, began to teach herself swimming, and 
when she found she could swim aoross the river, sho 
obtained a piece of canvass and painted her name on it. 
She was recognized. The next time she contrived 
to throw a file through the prison-grating. He filed 
the bars, and made an appointment with his daughter 
to escape the first dark night. 

The merchant gave her a boat; they escaped, 
but as they were on the point of landing, the 
alarm was given, and they were assailed by a shower 
of darts, and Hal-mehi fell in the boat wounded by 
an atrow. Other boats were in the pursuit; they 
were captured, and the Governor of Bassora com- 
manded them both to be strangled. His command 
was obeyed. 

When Mirza-Abbas, the king, heard this, he ex- 
claimed: ‘For the sake of the daughter, 1 would 
fiave forgiven the father.” At hie ordera monument 
was erected to their memory with this inscription . 
* To the noblest of maidens, who died in the noblest 
action.” The queen visited the spot, and from that 
time it became customary to perform a pilgrimage to 
her tomb upon the anniversary ef her death. 


Matcues.—Common lucifer matches are tipped with 
a compositidén of chlorate of potash and phosphorus 
mixed with ground glass, colouring matters, and a 
little gum. The so-called noiseless matches consist of 
phosphorns, four parts; nitre, sixteen parts; red 
lead, three parts; and strong glue, six parts. 

OrrictaL Sutcipe or A JAPANESE ENGINEER.— 
Some time ago'a steam corvette, which had been 
purchased in America for the Tycoon, arrived at 
Yokohama in Japan. Upon examination the Japanese 
government, finding the vessel too dear and badly 
constructed, decided that in future purchases of tho 
kind shall be made only in England or France. It 
also censured the engineer who had been sent to New 
York to purchase the corvette. That official, who is 
brother of one of the ambassadors who, recently 
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visited Paris, believed himself dishonoured, and 
asked for and obtained permission from the Tycoon 
to commit suicide. He consequently ripped open his 
abdomen, by means of a sword shaped peculiarly for 
the purpose, as is the custom, in presence of his 
colleagues, who stood in a circle around him. Ia 
our country, the “happy despatch” in such a case 
‘would be simply performed by “ giving the sack.” 
But it will be observed that the carrying out of a 
Japanese contract is attended with a responsibility of 
an unusual and extraordinary kind. 


BEHIND A SOFA. 


I uke to creep away in corners and hide myself 
with the fold of a curtain, or half-open door, or 
behind oné of the great painted fire-screens, or in the 
shadow of the tallest furniture. 

There I have-odd little fancies all to myself, and 
wish things and dream things which nobody knows 
anything about. 

For'l am different from all the rest; my parents 
are tall and handsome, and Louise is the prettiest girl 
I ever saw. 

Then brother Harry, who was killed, in the war, 
was like a prince in a fairy story, so brave and beau- 
tiful. 

But I! I am small and [feeble. I cannot run or 
wrestle, and there is something growing on my 
shoulders which keeps me from standing straight, 
and they call me deformed. 

I shail never grow any more; strangers think me 
nine or ten years old, but when I count the years 
from the date in the family Bible, I find 1 am 
sixteen. 

People almost always speak kindly to me with a 
great pity in their eyes, and once in a while I pity 
myself, bat,not often, 

I like to be this queer. little figure. Louise is like 
the lovely ladies in legends and ballads, and I am 
like the imps and dwarfs; when I read about them I 
look at myself in the mirror, and make grimaces, and 
whirl over on, one hand and then on the other, till 
Louise looks distressed and begs me to stop. 

Being what I am, of course I,don’t go anywhere 
much, except during summer, when we leave the city, 
and nobody makes me do anything, so I roam all over 
the house and read, and lie with my eyes shut for day- 
dreams, and am merry and happy almost all the 
time. 

I wish I were only six inches high, what fun I 
would have in the world! Then when weare in the 
country, I could ride on the birds’ backs, and down 
in the woods I could sit astride of the great. lush toad+ 
stools, and drink from acorn cups—or by the sea 
shore, I fancy I could launch a nautilus and sail 
away like any grim little sprite. However, to be four 
feet high has its advantages. 

When Harry was wounded, and lay in the hospital, 
knowitig he must die, he wrote a long letter to my 
father and mother, full of grief, and comfort, too, and 
then he told them a thing which surprised them 
greatly. 

How he was engaged to marry a girl, how sweet 
and lovely she was, and how desolate she would be 
now, and he wanted them to send for her, and to love 
her like a daughter, 

I clapped my hands at that. I like to have people 
do things to interest me, and the idea of poor Harry 
having fallen in love! 

For I know very well what love is, I have read the 
“Fairy Queen” all through, and a great many ro- 
mances. 

And some time ago I began asly watch over Louise, 
on account of a certain Philip Rayburn coming to the 
house very often. 

But about Harry’s lady-love. Mother does not 
like strangers very well, but being for Harry’s sake 
made a difference, and father urged the plan. 

As for Louise, it seemed as if she could not be eager 
enough for the coming of this Miss Persis Grey, she 
was so determined to cherish and love her. 

For my part, as home is all the real world there is 
for me, I liketo have as many characters in it as pos- 
sible. So we sent for Persis Grey. 

She would not come at once. She was timid, it 
seemed, or perhaps, Harry being dead, she would 
rather avoid his howsehold. But Louise pleaded for 
her, and wrote her a great many loving letters, so at 
last Persis came. 

Persiscame. That first evening when they brought 
her into the parlour, I was lying under the table with 
my head ona hassock, thinking about the old man of 
the sea in the Arabian Nights, and wishing I had been 
one of the genii of those days. 

But when Persis came, I forgot everything else, and 
peered out from under the table-cover at her. Why! 
what a dainty little lady she was! so pale and slight, 
she made me think of frail, fluttering, yellow butter- 
flies, partly, I suppose, because of her yellow curls, 


which fell all over her shoulders when Louise took 
away her hat and shawl. 

Her eyes were wide and pale and blue, her cheeks 
were colourless, and she had a frightened, deprecating 
way of looking up, even after my stately mamma had 
embraced her. 

But Louise kept about her, and cheered her, and 
talked to her, till she began to look brighter. Louise 
was so different, such a darling “ nut-brown mayde,” 
with honest dark eyes and rosy cheeks, and lips always 
ready to smile. Louise is my beauty. 

Father and mother went out after awhile, and 
Louise still talked to the guest, while I lay very con- 
tentedly on the floor, all curled up, just where I could 
see al] that passed, without turning my head. 

Louise went to an étageré at the ther end of the 
parlour to get a little picture of Harry, and I, idly kept 
watch of Persis. 

That moment she interested me; her wide pale eyes 
narrowed and grew intense, she cast a quick, furtive 
glance after Louise, and around theroom, curving her 
little white neck, and a strange bright smile flitted 
over her lips, 

I thought instantly of Coleridge’s Geraldine with 
the evil eye, and just for fun I lifted the table-cover, 
and put my head and shoulders out so that she could 


see me. 

Iam afraid I grinned at her. She shrieked and 
flung her hands before her face. Louise came run- 
ning back, and asked what had frightened her. 

“Oh!” she whispered, “such a dreadful face peered 
at me from under the table! Theraitis now!” And 
she shuddered. 

“Charles!” exclaimed Louise, looking around, 
“ come out,you naughty boy, and speak to Miss Grey. 
It’s only brother Charlie, our pet, and sofull of freaks. 
One never knows where he is.” 

Persis Grey looked at me like the saddest and sweet- 
est little creature that ever lived, as 1 went up to her, 
and she reached out her small white hand to me, and 
said, in a low, musical voice : 

“So this is dear Charlie. I have heard of him. 
We will be friends, won't we?” 

“ Will you tell me stories ?” I asked. She laughed 
merrily. 

“ Yes, heaps of them, child.” 

“Did you love Harry ?” I asked, again. 

She. shivered at that, and looked imploringly at 
Louise. 

“Charlie, you are unkind,” said Louise, reproach- 


ully. 

“ Well, then,I won't ask her if she loved Harry. I'll 
go off and read my book of hobgoblins.” 

“ Oh, no ! don’t be vexed, Charlie,” said Persis, with 
great sweetness, ‘stay by me, and I will tell youa 
story.” 

So I staid, and she told me 4 senseless story of two 
girls who went to school.. When I saw it wasn’t 
going to amount to anything, I started to leave her. 

“T don’t like that,” I told her. “I like witch 
stories.” 

“Ah?” she said, smiling, “perhaps this will be 
better.” And then she told me a story of an old 
witch who had a throne down in the sea, with a string 
of bones around her neck, and a toad perched on 
each shoulder. 

And this witch bought souls, and gave people 
power over hearts in exchange. 

“ That was a good story !” I said at the end. 

‘“‘And now, dear Charlie, goto bed,” Louise di- 
rected, so I kissed my pretty sister’s hand and glided 


Persis very soon learned to be perfectly at home 
with us. 

She seemed to wind herself about the hearts of 
father and mother both, and as for Louise—Louise 
would have walked over burning ploughshares to do 
her service. 

I liked her about half the time, and the other half 
I felt as if I were teasing her. She would grow so 
white and terrified when I sprang out at her from 
behind curtains or doors. 

More than ever I wished that I had fairy power, 
to change myself into all sorts of shapes—a mouse to 
run over her pillow, or anelf in her desk to open 
her letters! 

She was such an absurd coward. But being four 
feet high and not a fairy, I could only find my wicked 
pleasure in annoying her by constant surveillance 
and sudden starts. 

She seemed afraid tobe angry with me, and never 
exposed me. 

erhaps her conscience made her uneasy, for my 
dear innocent-hearted Louise never was startled or 
terrified by her dwarf-Charlie’s tricks. 

Oh, slender, willowy Persis, yellow-haired Persis, 
my brother’s darling! why were you not all Louise 
dreamed you, pure-hearted and true, sorrowing and 
loving ? 

My father treated her as another daughter, and 





declared she should never leave us—my mother 





gradually came to consult her exquisite taste in al} 
little matters which Louise formerly decided. 

And at last they even insisted on her putting off 
the badge of her fidelity to Harry, her mourning, 
despite the sad little shake of her head in remon- 
strance. 

“She shall not make a nun of herself,” exclaimed 
my father. 

“ My heart will be in mourning all the time,” she 
whirpered to Louise, and Louise kissed ber. 

Spring came, and our mamma commenced house- 
cleaning on a grand scale; every room was visited, 
scoured and painted, and the furniture re-arranged. 
How she made the servants fly about! Every one 
wished it well through with, every one but me; I 
found too much fun in it. 

I rolled over on mattresses, made nests to curl 
myself up in among heaps of blankets, revelled in 
hidden relics brought to light, perched myself on cup- 
board shelves, read *‘ Gulliver’s Travels” undisturbed 
in the pantry by a jar of sweetmeats, and a dozen 
times nearly tripped up our portly butler as he was 
carrying loaded trays along the stairs. 

When the ‘raid extended to the parlours, I found 
unanticipated pleasure. ‘The statuettes of bronze and 
marble had always looked at each other so unmoved 
from their different corners, that it provoked me. 

I had read somewhere in a German story of 4 house 
where the china figures of a shepherdess and a 
chimney-sweep made love to each other wheii no one 
was in the room, and finally ran off together. 

I was always hoping something of the kind might 
happen in our art collectiun, and now, when all the 
casts and figures were set down in a crowd on the 
great centre-table, it really seemed as if they could 
not keep silence. 

At night when every one had gone to their rooms, 
a whim seized me to creep softly downstairs, and peep 
into the parlour to see what was going on among the 
bronzes and marbles. 

The moonlight lay across the table, and Clytie un- 
changed never breathed nor moved, though ‘a bronze 
Pan made mute music on his pipes before her, as 
motionless as she. 

Faust did not kiss Marguerite, and Mercury poised 
on one toé did not catch atthe chance to substitute 
the other foot. , 

Altogether the assemblage was a failure; havo 
the fairies, then, never yet crossed the ocean from 
Germany? 

There was a low hum of voices in the kitchen below, 
so, disappointed in my miracle-seeking, I thought I 
would a nse stairs, and see what was going on 
so late. The butler, the cook, and the chambermaid, 
each stood candle in hand, lingering over some dispute. 

“Well, leastways,” said the butler, “ Miss Persia 
havea very sweet manner, and that’s all I know.” 

“She have her own way, that’s what sho have!” 
said the cook. 

“Hum!” interrupted Kitty, the maid, “she makes 
cold chills run 6ver me. She's winding ’em all about 
her two little fingers, and she has the evil eye for 
certain. Mind you, she brings no good!” 

Next morning as I met Persis on the staircase, I 
slopped her and looked straight up at her face. 

“What's the matter now, Charlie?” she asked, with 
a toss of her yellow curls. 

“T want to see your eyes, please look at me.” 

“What for?” she demanded, without meeting my 
glance. 

“Kitty says you have the evil eye for certain. 
What does she mean, Persis?” I asked, mis- 
chievously. 

“I should think, Charlie, you might know by this 
time that what servants mean is uot of the slightest 
importance.” 

And she moved haughtily by me. 

A week after Kitty was dismissed. 

Louise pleaded for her in vain. She had lived with 
us for six years, and I asked my mother what fault 
she had committed. 

“Persis has discovered her in somo dishonesty,” 
said mamma, quietly. “I don’t know what I should 
do without Persis.” 

Evidently, Persis was quite usurping Louise's place, 
ee didn’t seem to mind, and loved her just as 
well. 

One day I asked Lon if she wasn’t jealous. Sho 
blushed brightly, and said, with a shy smile: 

“Why, Charlie, if- ever I should be leaving home, 
you know, I should feel so much better to have my 
place filled, so they would not miss me.” : 

“Tshonld miss you! I should miss you!” T ex- 
claimed, clinging to her, and half crying. 

She bent and d me. 

“My darling boy, do you think I should not take 
you with me? We will never be parted, Charlie! 
I could not bear any one to take my place in your 
heart!” 

I suppose, when she spoke of leavin 


home, she 
was thinking of Philip Rayburn, for 


had heard 
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several little hints and whispers Jatel®, which 
made me pretty sure that some things were settled 
between them, and he came to the house oftener than 
ever. 

When the parlours were all arranged again, my 
mother disposed the furniture differently, moving 
chairs and tables and sofas to quite a change of posi- 
tion, Persis advising her. 

One great, richly carved sofa, with high antique 
back, she inststed should be placed transversely 
across @ corner. 

“Tt looks so much easier than to have it stiff and 
straight by the side of the wall,” she said. 

I chuckled to myself, for I foresaw a rare hiding- 
place which might remain unsuspected fora long time 
if I were careful; and the next chance I had, when 
no one: wasin the room,I collected a few things 
in that corner for private delectation. 

I put the softest hassock there, and a Scotch plaid 
to lie on—one of my little chloroform bottles which I 
keep to smell of when I am nervous, and some of my 
favourite books. 

Of course I could not read in there, but just the 
laying my hand or my cheek on a volume makes it 
seem like a companion, and brings its contents all 
into my mind: 

Such a snug little triangle as I made of it, shaded 
and secluded entirely by the high back of ancient 
carving, and the only light which could reach me 
there must crawl along the carpet, under the damask 
and fringe. It was very satisfactbry, and all my own 
secret. 

Persis began td be invited everywhere; under 
mammia’s chaperonage, society received her with 
open arms; bouquets and cards of invitation kept 
our little waitress doing duty at all hours, and gentle- 
men made calls of an eveniag inquiring specially for 
Miss Grey. 

My mother svolded her for receiving them so 
coolly ; but, despite the coldness, Persis infused some 
nameless charm info her manner which made them 
call again and again. 

{t was during these days that Louise and Philip 
had a falling out; why, I did not know, but some 
trouble there evidently was. 

Louise grew sad and constrained, but made no con- 
fidant of any one, tinless it was Persis. I would have 
cut my right hand off at any time to serve Louise, but 
she never asked me to serve her. 

One day I heard her say to Persis: 

“ You must see him when he comes this afternoon! 
I cannot! And,’oh! make him understand that I 
never conld have written those dreadful letters, and 
tell him that I cannot see him till he has faith in me 
again. It would break my heart to see distrust in 
his eyes. Oh, Persis!” 

And my bonnie Louise ‘bowed her head and 
wept. 

It cut me to the heart, and I was so helpless to aid 
her! 

For the first time in my life I regretted my pecu- 
liar physique, for other brothers were expected to de- 
fend their sisters, and did it; but what could I, a 
poor dwarf, do to bold, athletic, handsome Philip Ray- 
burn ? 

I felt very ignominions, andcrept away to my corner 
and my chloroform, behind the sofa, for consolation, 
and there fell asleep in my misery. 

I awoke suddenly at last, hearing voices. I am 
always on the alert, and never startled into making a 
noise, so I lay perfectly still and quiet to hear what 
was going on. : 

Persis Grey was talking to Philip Rayburn in her 
characteristic low, sweet voice, and I could imagine 
just how her lovely pale face looked with its great, 
sad, blue eyes, and her yellow curls floating over her 
shoulders. 

“It puzzles me so,” she said, hesitatingly, “ I can- 
not bear to believe that Louise wrote them, and yet— 
what can I believe, Mr. Rayburn? Oh, donotsay you 
are sure of her guilt yg 

“Miss Grey,” said Philip, sternly, “your affection 
must not mislead*you. Tho letters were sent from 
this house, and the writing is undeniably that of 
Louise. She is afraid to meet the one she has 80 
deceived and injured. Do not let your kind heart 
excuse her too far, Miss Grey !” 

Persis’s voice trembled as she replied : 

“Oh, Mr. Rayburn, I cannot bear it! ‘To deceive 
you—you who are so true and noble! She could not, 
indeed she could rot!” 

Philip spoke in softer tones: 
ini You pity me, Persis? The world is not all false, 

en. 

A moment's silence ensued. Oh, if I could only 
have pooped outat them unseen, for I certainly believe 
that Persis bent her graceful head over Philip’s hand 
and wept upon it. I was fierce with indignation, but 
perfectly collected. ‘Perhaps the dwarf could help 
his darling after all. 

Presently Philip rose to go. 





“ I suppose, then, we shall not see you any more?” 
murmured Persis, plaintively. 

How I hated that false, plaintive murmur! 

“wfardly again,” he said, gloomily, “and yet, 
Persis, I shall not wish to lose your friendship. In 
ten days I will call and inquire for you, and give into 
your hands the letters which I have received from 
Louise, and you can return them to her.” 

Then he went. As the street-door closed after him, 
Persis threw herself down upon the sofa, and with her 
face in the pillows muttered very low: 

“T love him, and I shall win him now. And yet, 
and yet, his heart will never bereally mine. Oh, cruel 
fate! Why was Louiseever born to spoil! the only love 
I care for?” 

And she writhed:there upon the sofa in her malice, 
till she seemed to me like some creature of olden time 
possessed by a demon within which raved and 
tore. 

I lay hidden away in my corner, thinking deeply, 
with a volume pressed to my cheek, through whose 
pages somewhere I knew these verses ran: 

Had I but all of them, thee and thy treasures, 

What a wild crowd of invisible pleasures! 

To carry pure death in an ear-ring, a casket, 

A signet, a fan-mount, a filagree basket! 

Soon, at the king's, # mere lozenge to give, 

And Panline should have just thirty minutes to live! 

But to light a pastille, and Elise, with her head, 

hare ten breast, and her arms, and her hands should drop 
ead! 

What was Persis plotting against my sister ? I be- 
gan to believe her capable of any Borgia scheme, and 
resolved to spy upon her unremittingly, and foil where 
I could. 

How low I breathed, lest she, so near me, should 
catch a sound. 

Twilight shadows crept into the room at length, 
and inthem she floated away, and I presently emerged 
from my lurking-place. 

How I wished I were an invisible gnome to chase 
her, and haunt her, and find out all her dark deeds! 
But I had to content myself with smearing phosphoras 
all over my face, and meeting her with a horrible grin 
in the unlighted upper hall when she came out at the 
ringing-of the tea-bell. 

't did my heart good to see the white terror in 
her face as she crouched back in a corner to escape me. 
Thad appointed myself a Nemesis to punish her, but 
she did not know that. 

I had noticed that when Persis went out alone to 
walk without namirg her destination, she was always 
absent three or four hours. 

And the next day bringing an occasion of this kind, 
as soon as she was safely down the steps I went 
straight to her room and looked all about it. 

The white bed, dainty and pure, the drooping cur- 
tains, the flowers, the books, were all correct and 
maidenly enough, but I wasa detective for the nonce, 
and passed them carelessly by. 

A small writing-desk fastened my attention; I 
attempted to lift the lid, but in vain; it was locked. 

Still, the key, with a blue ribbon attached, rested in 
the keyhole, and I tried to turn it to unlock the desk, 
but it would not move, the wards did not fit. The key 
evidently was not put there to help prying fingers. 
The next thing to do was to find the right key, and to 
that end I glanced curiously about. 

The recent reading of some of Edgar Poe's strange 
analytical stories sharpened my perceptions to painful 
keenness. 

I threw myself down in Porsis’s easy-chair, and 
leaned my head back in a position I had often seen 
her adopt. 

Then I narrowed my eyes and compressed my lips 
as she did when thoughtful, thinking that so, perhaps, 
my mind might momentarily take the tone of hers, 
and give me some insight into the mode of conceal- 
ment she would belikely to practise. 

With my head thus thrown back, my eyes naturally 
fell upon the cornice abovd the long lace window our- 
tains, and I distinctly saw, half hid by a projecting 
gilded grape-leaf, a bit of blue ribbon. 

Still keeping my features after Persis’s fashion, the 
thought suggested itself tome how natural it would 
be to put blue ribbon on each of the two keys, that a 
spectator might never know that more than one wasused. 

Fall of excitement, I sprang from the chair, and 
taking the long gas-lighting rod which stood in the 
corner, I reached up and dislodged the bit of blue 
ribbon. 

As I expected, a key fell with it to the floor. With 
trembling fingers I tried it in the lock; it turned 
easily, and I lifted the lid. That way at last I dis- 
covered Persis’s treachery ! 

There on sheets of paper were words and sententes 
carefully written and rewritten dozens of times, in 
evident imitation of my'sister’s hand. Cleverly done, 


too. 

I looked them over hastily, and found beneath 
copies of two letters purporting to be from Louise to 
Philip Rayburn. 





Iread them in 4 sort of delirious glee, for now I 
held the clue to the whole labyrinth in my hand. But 
what base letters! 

In them Louise was made to avow her falseness to 
Philip, to confess that she never really ioved him, that 
all had been a pretty farce to conceal her passion for 
another; that remorse had seized her, and a deter- 
mination to be honest at length, so now these letters 
begged him to set her free and to keep her secret. 

A shallow plot indeed, which a few straightforward 
words between the two would have set right at once, 
but Lonise was proud and Philip pitiless. 

Persis hazarded much, and had so far won, depend- 
ing on the pride and the pitilessness. Then the hand- 
writing! It would have deceived my own parents; 
but I, I the cunning dwarf, had fathomed the whole, 
and held the proofs in my hand. 

Then came the question, what to do with them ? If 
I took them away with me, she would discover the 
loss at once, and take measures accordingly. Was the 
hour arrived for exposure ? 

I thought not. I determined to leave the papers, 
trusting to that fatuous blindness whieh so often 
leads criminals to retain the damning proof of their guilt. 

The justice of romances suggested ‘itself to my 
mind; you know the true will is always hidden some- 
where undestroyed, the fatal letter always found, the 
deed or certificate lost for years but not for ever, and 
I felt sure these letters would.wait for me. Was I not 
the servant of Nemesis ? 

So I relocked the desk, lifted the true key with its 
bit of blue-ribbon to its hiding-place behind the gilt 
grape-leaf again, and placed the false key with its bit 
of blue ribbon also in the lock. Then I crept away to 
think it all over. 

In the hall I met my sweet, sad Louise, with that 
new look of desolateness in her face. I kissed my 
hand to her. 

She stopped instantly, and winding her dear arms 
about my neck, said, softly : 

“ You will always love me, won't you, Charlie ?” 

“Yes, I will, and every one else shall, too!” I an- 
swered, stoutly, at which her smile was sadder than 
tears could have been, and she passed on. 

You may be very sure I kept close watch of the 
yellow-haired Persis during the days which followed. 
Many a lone reverio of hers had me for spectator, 
peering through a keyhole or the crack of a door, or 
with one eye bent on her from behind a curtain. I 
knew her reveries meant mischief. One afternoon my 
vigilance had its reward. 

My mother asked Persis if she would get her 
some violet silk when she went out, and Persis an- 
swered, sweetly : 

“T thought I should not go out this afternoon. I 
have a headache ; but rather than disappoint you——” 

Of course mother interrupted her with an assur- 
ance thatshe should not think of letting her go. A 
little after, I asked, just to see what she would say : 

“ Will you buy me a littleivory skull this afternoon, 
Persis, if I give you the money? There’s a man who 
carves such things.” 

“I'm not going out, 
shortly. 

Under these circumstances I thought it best to be 
on guard in the parlour, so went quietly down, 
climbed over the high back of tho antique sofa, and 
so down into my lurking-place. 

There, with that horrible, fascinating book, ‘* Frank- 
enstein,” under my head, I lay dreaming and waiting. 
Presently the door-bell rang, and Philip came, in- 
quiring for Persis, only Persis. 

I heard her quick step on the staircase, and she 
glided into his arms—could it be that it was into his 
arms? Asubtle instinct told me that it was so. Philip’s 
voice was changed from the old light tones, and 
there was no tenderness in it, though he called her 
“ darling.” 

“ Hereis this package,” he said, “ which I wish you 
to return to Louise with my forgiveness. She will 
soon see her heartlessness has not destroyed my hap- 

iness !” and he laughed bitterly. 

“Dear Philip!” murmured Persis’s false, sweet 
voice. 

“ Pérsis, you are the only true woman I know, after 
all. My life shall be devoted to you.” 

“ And you love me, Philip?” she asked, long- 
ingly. 

“ You know my love's not worth much; such as it 
is now, you may have it, Persis,” and his tones were 
reckless. ‘‘ Let us have it over at once. Can you be 
ready to-night at eleven?” 

“Yes,” she answered, breathlessly. 

“T will have a carriage here at that hour. When 
the clock strikes, you must come down to the door, all 
ready. © You will find me there, and I will carry you 


Charlie,” she answered, 


‘away at once. A pleasant surprise to Louise to-mor- 


row morning to find her lover so easily consoled! She 
hardly knows how frequently we have met.” 

“Do not marry me only from pique!” said Persis, 
with a touch of sadness which was real, I think. 
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“I simply ask you, will you marry me, Persis ?” 
was all his answer, and Persis said “ yes,” without 
hesitation. 

I did not want to come ont and denounce them then 
and there. I bad a better plan ; so Philip went at last 
no wiser than he came, and Persis fied to her room full 
of her plots, while I climbed up out of my ambush, 
and lay down, as any one else might, on the sofa, think- 
ing my own thoughts. 

I wanted those letters now, quick too—how could I 
secure them? I could think of no opportunity till 
tea-time, unless fortune favoured. 

Fortune did favour about an hour after, for a young 
lady in silk and velvet cameto call on Miss Grey. 

As the servant hesitated, not having received in- 
structions, I called out from the parlour—“ Persia is 
at home, she is up in her room. I'll call her.” 

Sothe young lady swept in and took a seat, In 
high glee I went up to Persis’s room and rapped on the 
door. 

“ Persis, there’s a Flora McFlimsey down in the 
parlour to see you !” 

“Tell her I'm not at home, Charlie.” 

“ Ob, but I can’t, Persis, I have already told her you 
were upstairs, and I would call you.” 

“ Then I suppose I must go down !” she said, in a 
tone of vexation, and came out, carefully closing and 
locking her door after her. So much the better ! 

I knew another way to reach her room, by going 
throwgh my mother's, and my mother had gone herself 
for her violet silk, so there was no danger of being 
way laid. 

This plan succeeded, and I stepped boldly into the 
pretty chamber, where a subtle perfume of heliotrope 
pervaded all the air. 

Persis had laid out all her dresseson the bed, and her 
trunk was open, I wondered if she would have the 
effrontery to send for it some time. 

But my business was with letters, not dresses, so I 
sought the little writing-desk ; the true key was in 
the lock this time, and in a moment I possessed my- 
self of the fatal documents. 

How fortunate that the lady-caller came just at that 

time, for it might be that Persis was about unlocking 
shat desk to destroy the papers. 
. My heart beat fast with excitement as I left the 
room again, by the.same way that I entered, and 
hastened to my own little room a flight above, bolting 
my door after me. 

Then I sat down and wrote a letter to Philip Ray- 
burn, telling him all I had heard, and all I had done, 
enclosing the sheets of paper as proof. 

I felt very manly at last, so to vindicate my sister's 
truth,and it made me smile to be able to write that I 
expected him to apologize fully to Louise, and after 
that never to darken our doors again. 

I finished the letter, sealed it, coaxed the butler to 
deiiver it at once into Mr. Rayburn’s hands, and had 
ten minutes to compose myself before Persis politely 
attended her visitor to the door. Then she flew up to 
her room again. 

My spirits ran so high, I could hardly keep from 
shouting ny secret aloud. 

I found Louise. sitting lonesomely in her chamber, 
like * Mariana in the moated grange,” and I kissed her 
hand again and again, telling her I would set every- 
thing right, while she looked at me haif-frightened, 
and wholly puzzled. 

‘Then Limitatedan Indian war-whoop at Persis’s key- 
hole, and as it grew darker lay in wait for her behind 
an open door, and sprang out at her when at last I 
beard her gliding step. 

I liked to see her shrink and shudder. At tea she 
was pale and thoughtful—while father, and mother, 
and Louise grew kinder than ever, heaping her plate 
with delicacies, and delighting to pet her. 

But I-took no trouble to pass her anything but the 
olives, which I knew she hated. 

The night was clear—there were stars in the 
heavens. 

After tea we all went into the parlour: Persis played, 
and sang, and chatted, with now and then a restless 
glance at the little clock on the mantel. 

At nine, she said she would retire, and bade us all 
“ good-night.” 

That was the signal for a general departing, and 
before long, I was going up stairs noisily so Persis 
might hear me and think all were out of her way at 
last. 

But no sooner had I slammed my door than J turned 
again, and crept down stairs quieter than any mouse 
past all the sleeping-rooms, down to the parlour, and 
tbere I waited in the dark. 

I always like to stay in the dark, imagining gro- 
tesque creatures in every corner unseen, and there I 
lay on the sofa very contentedly, hearing the clock tick 
and my heart beat. 

At last I became conscious by some instinct finer 
than hearing, that Persis was coming down from her 
room. 

The clock chimed eleven, and I began to fear my 








plot would fail, for why was there no word to me from 
Philip ? 

How softly Persis glided down, like some impal- 
pable presence! She stood hesitating an instant on the 
lower stair, when the door-bell rang a peal which 
startled all the sleepers. 

Iran out with a shout. Persis would have fled 
from me, but I caughther hand and dragged her to the 
door, which I epened. 

There stood Philip Rayburn, his eyes ablaze with 
fierce indignation, grasping the fatal letters in his 
hand. 

He held them up before Persis; he compelled her 
to recognize their meaning; then, casting them at her 
feet with a gesture of utter scorn, he strode into the 
parlour, drawing me with him. 

I was proud then, as I collected all my four-feet 
high dignity, and called him to account. He did not 
notice my manfer though, he was too full of wrath, 
and grief, and contrite love. 

I almost began to pity him at last, but remembered 
that would never do, so I told him that I accepted his 
apologies, but he must never insult us by his presence 
again. That moment Louise came in hurriedly, look- 
ing terrified and perplexed. 

“Where is Persis, Charlie? Who rang the bell, 
and why is the door open? Oh, Philip!” 

“T will go and find Persis,” I said. ‘I will leave 
you with Mr. Rayburn. He has a eonfession to make 
to you, Louise, and after that you will forbid him the 
house !” 

Persis was not to be found ; I hunted for her above 
and below, but she was gone. The hall door stillstood 
open. 

She had fled away with her guilty conscience under 
the keen-eyed stars. So I went back to the parlour 
without her ;: Louise and Philip were at the door. 

“T will come early to-morrow,” he said, smiling 
brightly, and Louise smiled brightly too. 

“What! have you not forbidden him the house ?” 
I exclaimed. 

“No, Charlie! ThatI cannot do!” And with an 
astonishing lack of spirit she let him fold her in his 
arms. 

I have decided to have nothing more to do with my 
sister’s love affairs or the family dignity. My. little 
part is played, and now I will hide away behind the 
curtain with my dreams of fairies and elfs. 

A. B. 





MARRIED, NOT MATED 
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CHAPTER X. 


Uscie Perer was sure that good Mrs. Muggins 
had been sent to him by some intervention of Provi- 
dence. 

“Ob, Sally Ann, don’t you think so?” he asked, 
again and again, and as Aunt Sally could not, by any 
possibility, have thought anything else, Westley was 
sent, post-haste, the distance of twelve miles, and in 
due time returned, accompanied by Doctor Snakeroot, 
with a variety of dried roots, snake skins, herbs, bears’ 
ears, &c, 

Simples were soon simmering in sheep's milk and 
the blood of.a pullet; charms were uttered; and the 
rairaculous course of treatment began. 

But Doctor Snakeroot met with no such success ag 
he was reputed to have had in the case of Jane Hill; 
on the contrary, the patient grew worse and worse. 

“Yon are killing yourself,” said Mr. Clark Boots, a 
young gentleman who superintended a boys’ school in 
the neighbourhood, delivered temperance lectures, and 
got up moral reform societies amongst the ladies. 
“Just let me take you in hand,” he said, “and you 
will be a sound man in the course of a few days; see 
here, sir, can you do this?” and he exhibited a variety 
of feats of atrength, with chairs, tables, and the like, 

Uncle Peter, now too ill to offer much opposition, | 
said he was “ willing to try anything ”"—some young 
men might be wiser, for aught he knew, than some old 
ones. 

One thing was sure, he could not live long in the 
state in which he was; Sally Ann and his dear ward, 
and everybody who had seen him, knew that; and, 
thus encouraged, Mr. Clark Boots commenced opera+ 
tions. 

Poor Uncle Peter was completely soused in wet 
sheets, and required to drink ice-water by the quart. 

“So soon as you are able to rise,” said Mr. Clark 
Boots, “ you must begin a series of gymnastic exercises, 
First, jump over a chair, then over two chairs—first 
Wickward and then forward—till you are master of 
the chair exercise; then jump over the table; then 
place some small obstacle on the table—say your hat 
—and jump over the two; and so keep-up brisk action 
till all the museles are brought into play, anda health- 
ful perspiration induced. i will myself superintend 
your gymnastic discipline,” said Mr. Clark Boots, who 


The ice-water and the wet sheet soon affected Uncls 
Peter very sensibly ; and with an anguish in his voicg 
which I cannot describe, he began to call out: 

“ Oh, Sally Ann, is the house shaking down? | 
am going all to pieces! Put forty blankets over me: 
I can’t live this way! Oh, Sally Ann! ob, Sally, 
Sally Ann! is not there an earthquake? Look out, 
and see if the earth is not gaping to swallow us up? 
I never felt a house shake like this. Ob, for hot 
bricks! Oh, for the comfort of a great big fire! Sally 
Ann, why don’t you keep me from shaking? Have 
you any of the feelings of a woman and a wife?” 
‘Don't be alarmed, my dear friend,” said Mr. Boots, 
“the remedies are having precisely the effect I fore- 
saw; you must not be alarmed, but assist nature 4 
little, by such exercises as I have described.” 

Uncle Peter was partially dressed, and assisted out 
of bed; but to make a picture of him as he appeared 
jumping over a chair defies my power. 

He had little strength, and no courage to use that 
which he had. Even Rosalie, who could not help see- 
ing how ludicrous was his appearance, began to feel a 
sincere pity for him. 

He was making this exhibition as well as exampls 
of himself, when, to his relief, a aew visitor arrived, 
Mr. Tompkins. 

“Tut, tut!” he exclaimed, resting his hands on his 
hips, “ if you want to drown, you had best get into the 
cistern, and if you require exercise, you better put 
on your coat, and ohop awhile. Come, Mrs. Throck- 
morton, let’s get him in bed before he faints ;” and, 
turning to Mr. Clark Boots, he said, authoritatively, 
“Young man, if you want anybody to jump, you 
might as well jump yourself out. of the house!” 

Tho medieal reformer, who was so nearly “up to 
the time,” in science as well as in the regulation of 
society, speedily followed this advice, and Mr, Tomp- 
kins was left master of the field. 

“Now, the first thing is to warm him,” he said. 

Rosalie was sent to prepare a composition tea; | 
was directed to hold the patient's mouth, to keep it 
from chattering ; and Aunt Sally to bring a bundle 
of blankets; while Mr. Tompkins. himself procureds 
kettle, with a cover and spout, and set it Polling, at 
the same time introducing the steam, by a piece of 
hose: attached to the spout, into the bed. 

Before long the patient began te groan as heartily 
with the heat as he had before done with the cold, 
and his wife was entreated to administer something— 
anything for his relief. 

“Never do you mind, my good woman, but keep 
the kettle steaming for an hour,” said Mr. Tompkins; 
“we must use our own judgments; he don't know 
what is best.” 

A feeble groan was the only reply. 

“ And that,is not all,” added Mr, Tompkins, ‘‘ you 
must pour down this composition, hot and strong— 
no matter whether he-dislikes it or not—just liold his 
mouth open, and pour it down.” 

“Ob, Say Ann!.my belaved spouse! . I entreat of 
you, as it were my last will and testimony, to have 
some merey upon me, and as you would be dealt by, 
deal by me!” 

































































There was no resisting this appeal, and with tears 
in her eyes, Aunt Sally. threw aside six.of the blankets, 
and removed the steam-pipe. 

Mr. Tompkins was indignant. 

“ When a wife would allow her feelings to master 
her judgment,” he said, “it was needless for him to 
remain. The treatment he had proposed should have 
been vigoreusly applied for two hours, and afters 
cessation of five minutes, renewed again, and so con- 
tinued through the night,” 

And having said this, Mr. Tompkins bade us good 


evening. 

“Sally Ann!” the call was very faint, ‘‘ send 
Westley for. Mrs. Perrin; I am afraid she was 
offended; I never meant to hurt the feelings of any- 
body in my life; I have always wanted to make 
everybody happy about me; but I wish, Sally, I had 
done more good; tell Westley. to go at once, and to 
take the carriage—I am sure Mrs. Perrin has a right 
toride ina carriage—she is old enough, and has worked 
hard enough.” 

And Uncle Peter, under the reviving influence of » 
great fan, indulged in a train of humanizing reflec 
tions. 

While-so engaged, a carriage.was heard at the 
gate, and an old lady was seen to descend and make 
her way to the main entrance, 

“Those who come in coaches are no better than 
those: who walk,” said Uncle Peter; “Sally, you 
have always been too proud; I want younow to be 
particular, and pay more attention to the poor friends 
who come to visit us than to the rich ones; it was 
never my disposition to seem more than I was, avé 
we are a sparrows of a day, as it were; but, Sally 
Ann! you, whe have always been well and strong, 
couldn’t see with my humble eyes. I don’t blame 
you; no, Sally! I don’t blame anybody in the world 











































seemed to feel, and I believe really felt, benevolent. 





fer anything.” 
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Here the old lady came into theroom; she presented 
a strange blending of refinement and vulgarity, both in 
dress and mé‘uer: some articles of her apparel being 
of extreme elegance, and in good taste, while others 
were so old, tawdry ‘and unclean, as to be positively 
offensive. . 

Her old, tich lace adorned cap of greasy stuff, and 
her exquisitely wrought handkerchief was ticd at one 
corner to @ ragged bandana; her silken hose hung in 
wrinkles, and her old unpolished shoes were string- 
less and down at the heels; her bonnet bad been 
expensive and beautiful in its day, but that day had 
been years gone; her shawl, of camel’s hair, was in ex- 
cellent preservation, as was also her dress, of velvet, 
trailing for a yard behind her, except, indeed, for the 
gathered dast which doubled its weight. 

“My dear Mr.’ Throckmorton, it pains me to sec 
you so ill!” she began, “but I hope you do not suffer 
jutensely.” 

“Why, yes, Mrs. Graham, heaven bless you !" said 
Uncle Peter, “I do suffer as much as a man can, and 
live; I’m glad you thought enough of me to come 
and seeme; how are your two worthy sons, Henry 
and Stafford ?” 

Mrs. Graham seated herself by the bedside, and pro- 
fessing herself an extellenit nurse, proposed to Aunt 
Sally to remain with us all night. 

— sending for Mrs. Perrin was accordingly post- 

oned, 
i, And these little darlings are your pretty wardies, 
are they?” she asked; and when informed that we 
were, she shook hands with us, and talked a good 
deal about the unity and love with which her family 
at Woodside lived together ; “we must come and visit 
her and her sweet daughter-in-law, Annette; and 
Hally—her dear soa—would give us as many flowers 
as we could carry home, and Stafford would show us 
his specimens aud skeletons, and amuse us all he could, 
poor boy.” - 

When it was nine o'clock she began to exhibit 
tokens of drowsiness; still she insisted that she was 
an excellent watcher with the sick, for that she had 
aot been in the way of sleeping more than two hours 
out of the twenty-four for the last twenty years. 

She would watch alone, she said, at first, but finally 
she concltided it Would be solitary, and for the sake of 
company she would keep the bright-eyed little darling, 
meaning Rosalie, with her. 

I remafned ‘for Rose's sake; antl Aunt Sally, after 
a great deal of persuasion, consented to lio down for 
an hour or two in the adjoining room. 

“You look more ill now than your husband,” said 
Mrs. Graham, “and ‘I shouldnot wonder if he out- 
lived you by many years.” 

Aunt Sally smiled, as though it was to be hoped 
he would, and replied that it was strange some 
persons could be’so weil and strong, aud yet look pale 
and ill, as she did, while others could be so very 
sick, her husband, for instance, and not show it 
atall. 

“It's a mystery! wonderful mystery!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Grabam, and she closed Ler eyes, apparently to 
contemplate it. 

Uncle Peter felt easier, he said, and no doubt he 
did, having the weight of twenty blankets removed ; 
and Aunt Sally, kissing his hand—she dared not kiss 
his cheek, 1 suppose—and bathing his face with her 
tears, retired for a little repose. 

We might make temporary beds, so as to be 
within call, Mrs. Graham said, and she would watch 
till midnight, and then take her turn of sleep ; but she 
did not unelose her eyes, as she said so, and otherwise 
exhibited such unmistakable fondness for the drowsy 
god, that we thought it advisable to remain awake. 

“Yes, my children,” said Uncle Peter, “make ex- 
temporaneous beds, and try to get a little rest ;” but 
not one moment did he give us, wherein to try the 
promises of sleep; there was a constant calling and 
groaning; nevertheless, it disturbed not the enjoy- 
ment of Mrs. Graham, who snored so loud as almost 
to drown the sound of the sick man’s complaining, 
sometimes. 

Hour after hour lay the old lady on the sofa, at 
full length, in that forgetfulness of life which seemed 
vs me, at the time, to bethe best gift of an indulgent 
deity. 

To youth, especially, sleep is gratefal, and unac- 
customed to watching, and with no love, roused by 
fear, to aid us, I could not help but think the long 
hours would never be concluded. Rose was more 
self-sufficient, and managed to laugh now and then, 
even at her miseries. 

“Oh, my good ward,” called Uncle Peter every fow 
minutes, “do go and call up your aunt; 1 want to 
take my leave of her now, while I am sensible; I 


| don’t kuow how long miy reason may be spared. Oh, 


merey ! oh dear!” 

And Rose would glide out of the room, and remain 
till Uncle Peter had fallen asleep again, or in some 
me want quite forgot his taking leave of Aunt 

a. ly: 


I thought of our own homely room, where we had 
slept’ sweetly so many nights; of the fresh nice 
smelling straw of which our bed was made; of the 
coverlet, bleached white on the clover; and the birds 
twittering now and then in the cherry trecs, which 
grew close to the open windows, playing musically 
with their slender fingers against the panes on breezy 
nights; of the floor, scoured white, and the crickets 
that sang in the warm jamb all the while till the 
breaking of day. 

T'!'3 seemed to me then to have been heaven 
enou.;1; and with my larger experience and, I hope 
increased wisdom, it seers so now. 

If I have more knowledge, I had then moro in- 
nocence; if I have more faith in myself now, I have 
less in others; if I have more ability to do, I have 
less confidence in the results of doing; if I have 
more to enjoy, I have less capacity for enjoyment; if I 
can better guard myself, they who were better 
guardians than I are gone; and the low homely 
chamber, with green rustling curtains of leaves, will 
be to me a never-ending regret. 

How equally, after all, the balance hangs, and how 
frequently may he whom we pause to pity have better 
reason to pity us. 

The memory of thatlong watching brings with it 
something of the misery I then endured. 

“Midnight would nevercome,” I said. 

Rose kept the candles bright, and Uncle Peter 
asleep, for the most part, after the first hour or two. 
She tried hard to keep me awake, with stories, which 
she had great facility in inventing; tried to make me 
laugh at the. train of Mother Graham, as she called 
her: for the cat had nestled upon it, and indicated her 
comfort now and then by purring. 

At last the clock struck twelve. Now, thought I, 
Rose will call Mrs. Graham; but no—she said she 
would wait till one—though I had better seek my 
pillow immediately. 

This I refused to do, and with my heavy head drop- 
ping, now one way, and now another, contrived to 
live through another hour. 

Rose, at length, yielded to my pleading look, rather 
than to her own inclination, I think, and awoke our 
uncle’s benevolent neighbour. 

The old woman opened her eyes, after much ado, 
and sitting upright for a moment said: 

"My little dears, I was just about to call you, and 
you have awakened yourselves—bless you, dears ; 
well, I am glad of it, for I am almost worn out—not 
used to tending the sick, you know. I waitod till one 
o’clock, and now, my pretty birds, you must try and 
keep your eyes open till daylight—it will not be long 
—and I will just liedown here and see if I can’t get 
a little rest !” 

So saying, she wrapt her feet in her long dress, 
andin a minute was fast asleep. 

Rosalie laughed, vexed as she was, and I had tears, 
without laughter. 

She was quite as much refreshed, she said, as she 
would have been by a half-night’s sleep, andcould well 
afford to watch the remainder of the time. 

Mrs. Graham took leave early in the morning: she 
Was-s80 overcome with the watching that in justice to 
herself she must seek a little rest ; she didn’t suppose 
she should sleep; she never did; but a recumbent 
position was grateful to her. 

She would send Stafford to visit Uncle Peter at 
once ; she didn’t know that personal feelings should 
prevent her from recomntending him as a physician ; 
she had no doubt but that her dear friend Mr, Throck- 
morton would, in a few days, under the treatment of 
Stafford, be fully restored. 

Now, as Uncle Peter had slept the greater part 
of the night, in consequence of not having Aunt Sally 
to humour all his whims, he was decidedly better, and, 
having partaken of toast and ‘tea, professed himself 
desirous of receiving the professional services of 
Doctor Stafford Graham. 

“ If-he possesses any of his mother's talents,” said 
Rosalie, “I should not be surprised at the most ex- 
traordinary results.” 

For two hours Uncle Peter waited pretty calmly, 
but no Doctor Graham made his appearance. He then 
grew impatient, and stationed Rose at the window to 
give him the earliest tidings of the doctor’s ap- 
proach. 

She preferred, however, to seek a position comnian- 
ding a wider view, as she said, and escaping from the 
chamber, seated herself among the flowers in a cor- 
ner of the grounds. Uncle Peter shortly felt greatly 
worse, and Westley was sent, in all baste, to sunimon 
Doctor Graham. 

The message was promptly respondéd to, and the 
young physician, in an extremely neat carriage, drawn 
by a fine-blooded and well-groomed horse, was shortly 
at Throckmorton Hall. . 

He came down the walk with easy gracefulness, 
stopping once to cull a flower, and once to listen to a 
bird, quite forgetful, apparently, of his patient. 





Rose sat on the green border of tue path by which 





he approached, weaving along chain of roses, and 
singing to herself, nor did she desist from either sing- 
ing cr weaving flowers as he drew near her, nor even ” 
when he turned, and with a smile of oxcceding 
sweetness, gave the salutation of the morning. 

To her he was simply the doctor, come to see her 
Uncle Pater, and she was dependent on herself for 
happiness, #14 not on anybody else. 

She was noe one to fasten herself as a dead weight 
upon another, or with longricr and pining for things 
out of her reach, to render tniaye about her worthless. 

If she had not wine she drank water, and if she 
had not a fine equipage she use? ber feet, and thauked 
heaven that they so well answered all needful pur- 
poses, 

Doctor Stafford Graham’s visit was very brief— 
he had declined making i* at his mother’s sug- 
gestion, ho said, but had come-at the earliest mo- 
ment on receiving tho summons of Uncle Peter 
through his man. 

He thought no medical aid whatever was necessary: 
care a3 to diet and a short drive in the openair would 
insure a night’s repose, and the following morning 
his patient, he was sure, would be in a condition to 
sanction his prescription. 

He begged of Aunt Sally to feel no alarm at all, on 
her husband’s account, as nature would speedily right 
herself with him, but rather to direct attention to her 
own case; and as he took her feverish hand in his, 
his tenderness of manner and voice contrasted strangely 
with his proud and almost haughty bearing towards 
Uncle Peter. 

I could not divert my eyes from him, as he sat 
conversing with my dear auut ; so exceedingly hand- 
some was he, as his face lighted up with a kindly 
smile; and yet his was hardly the kind of beauty to 
inspire a quick affection, and his carriage, though per- 
fectly polite, was that of the worldling, not of the 
Christian. ‘ 

No discipline of sorrow or of dependence had puri- 
fied his ambitious and selfish nature. 

I know not whether it was the nobility of man- 
hood, or whether it was a something which it would 
be useless to try to explain, but I felt drawn towards 
him, and wished, in childish folly, that I might say 
or do something that would interest him. Iwas glad, 
therefore, when he admired the eglantine that 
clambered over the window, to give him one of the 
sweetest of its flowers. 

His smile thanked me sufficiently, and when he 
said they had at Woodside some beautiful varicties 
of flowers which hé would be happy to show me, if I 
would give myself the trouble of going so far, I was 
disconcerted, and in over-anxiety to be agreeable ap- 
peared very badly. 

Uncle Peter gave himself a sudden turn in 
bed, as much as to say, ‘I am ashamed of you;” 
and Aunt Sally looked troubled, and besought the 
doctor to give his entire attention to her husband, 
though he had wrang from her the confession that 
she was now and then troubled with hemorrhage, 
that a cough in the morning inconvénienced her 
slightly, and that stitches in the side made her nights 
restless; but all these little ailments, she was sure, 
were not worth talking about, especially when Mr. 
Throckmorton was so ill. 

“ Humph !” said Doctor Graham, and thongh an ex- 
pression of contempt curled his lip at first, there was 
something of pity in his tone, as he made his adieus. 

I watched him from the window, for so faultless in 
proportion, in air, in action, did he seom, that it was a 
pleasure to look at him. 

Rose had left the green border where she sat, weav- 
ing flowers together, when he came, and with the red 
wreath wound like a turban about her black hair, was 
assisting the gardener in anotler part of the grounds. 

By accident or design the doctor turned into the 
path leading near her, but without arresting her atten- 
tion. 

The gardener, having offered on his own behalf a 
servile recognition of the young aristocrat, made an 
effort to coaceal from the observation of that elegant 
individual the hands of Rosalie, which were soiled 
with the damp loam in which she had been adjusting 
the roots of some shrubs requiring unusual care, by 
stepping before her, and bending dexterously a lilac 
bush so as half to hide her person. 

But his helper was more ostentatious than ashamed 
of her homely occupation, and with,a derisive laugh 
challenged his assistance in her work, holding up her 
fingers as if to display their taper. proportions, and 
looking the question, “ Is that all?” into his astonished 


es. 

"The doctor seemed to understand something of the 
degree of indifference with which he was regarded, and 
quickened his step, looking: meanwhile the other way; 
though I observed he took an opportunity of turning 
towards her again, as he drove 03 ; but Rose had for- . 
gotten his existence, and her own muddy hands and 
red turban, and was intent ouly on the flower-bush 
she was tending. 
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The doctor gave his beautiful horse a vigorous lash 
whether from vexation or habit, I know not, and was 
soon lost to my view; and I, who had been watching 
him so intently, received no glance for my trouble. 

When I asked Rose if “ the doctor” was not charm- 
ing ? she asked: 

“ Which one ?” 

Doctor Snakeroot had engrossed as much of her 
thoughts as our handsome neighbour. 

Uncle Peter was a good deal vexed that he had 
received so little attention, but his humiliating and 
Christianizing fears were subdued, and, strive as he 
would, he could not take himself back to the door 
of death. 

A dismal night set in, such as comes sometimes in 
seasons of the greatest beauty ; and the gloomy time 
imparted a sombre feeling to all, so that none of us were 
sorry when Uncle Peter renewed his request that Mrs. 
Perrin should be sent for. 

Westley brought her in the coach, and her plain 
wrinkled face was really like sunshine when she 
entered the chamber. 

The wind and rain drove against the windows, and 
the sick man groaned, when a quick step trod the 
stairs, and the old mourning garments rustled into his 
presence. 

“It’s a right stormy night,” said Mre. Perrin, re- 
moving and folding her black shawl; “bad weather 
for cattle that are out;” and she placed a small 
basket on the table, approached the bed, and bending 
over it, said: 

“ Here’s Aunty Perrin come to see you; won't you 
shake hands with her? Why, your head is sunk 
down, aud you don’t lie good, do you?” And she 
bolstered, and patted, and turned Uncle Peter about, 
saying directly, “There, isn't that better ?” 

Ilaving made these comfortable arrangements, she 
seated herself on the bedside, and asked what had 
been done; aud when informed, expressed great 
wonder that the patient was still alive. 

Uucle Peter was soothed, and groaned a kind of 
thankful and satisfied groan. 

Adjusting the bedding to the proper thickness, she 
bathed the face and hands of the sick man in pure 
cold water, and having given him a cordial, trimmed 
up the candle, and began some sewing-work she had 
brought with her, talking as fast as she stitched: 
and then, turning from her own domestic affairs, 
regaling us with a little harmless gossip. 

That some people should do such queer things, as 
everybody said they did, was a matter of curious 
speculation to her and toall of us. 

Presently, to the music of her voice, and our 
pleased surprise, Uncle Peter fell asleep, and after 
an hour, awoke quite revived; he even thought he 
“could eat a mouthful.” 

Mrs. Perrin now brought into notice her little 
basket, aud removing the napkin, disclosed a variety 
of delicacies that might have tempted an appetite 
nicer than Uncle Peter's. 

Having eaten all his stomach would bear, he 
on asleep again, and did not awake till broad day- 

ig ht. 

True to her promise, Mrs. Perrin remained, nursing 
and watching, till Uncle Peter was quite well, and 
though all his visitors took to themselves the credit 
of effecting his cure, I have always thought she 
deserved the largest share of gratitude; and Uncle 
Peter thought so, too, as the future proved. 

(To be continued.) 
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Gorxnc To Court.—“ TI suppose you will attend the 
very first Drawing-room next season. Sir Douglas 
must wish that; and you will have plenty of 
time to think about it beforehand. I advise you to 
employ Madame Albertine Chiffonne; she is just come 
to set up in London, and is quite the rage among the 
fine ladies, and very busy. But she, has promised, 
however overwhelmed with orders she may be, that 
she will give me the preference first, and was un- 
commonly civil. I have Isador as coiffeur; I think he 
has more taste than Cavalier. He amused me very 
much with stories of how busy he was at the Corona- 
tion some years ago. He said he dressed a hundred 
and fifty-four heads,between the eveningand the next 
morning. A good many had their heads dressed 
over night, and slept or sat up in arm chairs, 
or leaning back on the sofas; and a good many 
met at each other’s houses—to save time, and make 
sure of Isador—and they satin a long row, while he 
and his assistants brushed, and oiled, and plaited, and 
twisted, and twirled till he said he had scarcely any 
sensation left in his fingers and thumbs! and the 
old Marchioness of Timberly was so afraid he would 
be tired, and not finish her head off properly (being 
one of the last), that she kept offering him claret every 
two minutes, saying: ‘ Take another glass, Mr. Isador, 
Tythink yourhand droops.’ ‘Certainly,’ he said, ‘ if I had 
swallowed all the wine that old lady offered me, I 
should no longer have distinguished where the heads 





were that I wasto dress.’ And whatdo you think, Gertie, 
of the ch of that handsome, eccentric Mrs. Cregan, 
whom Lorimer Boyd used to admire so—when I told 
her the story? She said, ‘More fools they! I rolled 
my hair in a smooth twist, and walked across the Park 
to Westminster in the cool early morning with my 
brother; for I considered it a day on which of all days 
in the year I was least likely to be looked at, and most 
likely to endure great fatigue. I knew the streets 
would be crowded, the carriages dead-locked from 
their numbers; and the only thing I wished I had 
taken over night was my breakfast; for it was im- 
possible to get the servants to attend to anything on 
that eventful morning.’"—" Old Sir Douglas,” in 
Macmilian'’s Magazine. 





MIRIAM’S ATONEMENT. 


Tue night set in early. The mists, which had been 
gathering and hanging over the valley all day, at 
length settled down into a heavy, drizzling rain, as the 
struggling sun sank faint and low in the western 
horizon, and the night came in dark and dreary. 

As the shadows deepened andthe day went out, 
Edith Reed drew the curtains of the cosy sitting-room 
closer about the windows, and lighted the astral lamp 
which stood upon the centre-table ; then, placing a 
large easy chair and pair of slippers before the glowing 
grate, she sat down to await her father’s return. 

Doctor Reed had been absent since the early morn, 
at which time a messenger had come for him from 
the Hall, andwith whom he had hastily ridden back : 
and now, in the darkness and gloom of the night, his 
daughter awaited him. 

As she sat there before the fire, her blue eyes fixed 
in thought, and her long curls of abundant hair falling 
in waving masses around her pale face, framing it in, 
she looked like some sweet picture of rapt saint or 
holy Madonna. 

And thus thought the young clergyman, Ralph 
English—the ward of Edith’s father, and a distant 
connection of her dead mother—who had been an in- 
mate of Doctor Reed’s home for ten years, in the in- 
tervals between his study and the short visits which, 
within a few months, he bad been compelled to make 
inland on account of ill health, his health being ren- 
dered worse by the proximity of the doctor’s place to 
the sea. 

He now stood in the doorway, his entrance unob- 
served by the young girl, deeply wrapped in reverie, 
upon whom his gaze rested with an expression of ad- 
miration. 

“Cousia Edith!” he said, at length, as he entered 
the room and drew near the hearth where she sat, and 
stood with back leaning against the projecting 
mantel, 

“Cousin Edith, pray tell me of what you were 
thinking when I entered, for your face was calm and 
beautiful as the angels I used to dream about when a 
child. Your thoughts must have been pure and good, 
for none but such could call that look to face or brow. 
My mother used to wear it, when she spoke of my 
dead father, and of meeting him in heaven.” 

“Why, Ralph, how you talk!” exclaimed Edith, re- 
called to herself by the entrance of her cousin, a 
blush mounting her face. “My vague thoughts were 
scarce worth repeating, so I'll not weary your ears 
by a recital. But Iam glad you came to interrupt 
them, for 'tis a sad habit I have fallen into of late— 
dreaming day-dreams. Oh, how the wind blows!” 
she said, shudderingly, as she shivered and drew 
near the fire. “1 wish father would come; for it 
storms harder since durk, and, somehow, to-night 
there seems a presentimentof some coming evil forcing 
itself on my mind. I pray that there will no harm be- 
fall father on his return!” 

“He has gone up to the Hall, has he not, Edith ?” 
replied the young man. “The servant, who came 
this morning with the summons for him, said that his 
mistress could not live the day through, and uncle 
has probably decided to remain till the end. Itis a 
case of much bodily pain, I thiak; gnd your father 
would not rest content without doing 4ll in his power 
to alleviate the last moments of the dying.” 

“Yes; Mrs. Goff has been a great sufferer for over 
three years. She has been in the slow, but sure grasp 
of consumption, which no earthly medicine has been 
able to heal; and now she is near to the entrance of 
theother world,” replied Edith. “I pity her daughter 
Miriam, who will be left alone in the world; for she 
has no near kith or kin.” 

“It will be a lonely life at the Hall she will lead, I 
judge,” said the young man, “ for I once visited it with 
your father, on one of his calls, a short time since. 
It is a dreary old house, and gloomy enough to cast a 
chill over the prospects of Miriam Goff, whom I saw 
upon that visit. She is young and pretty, I think, 
Edith ; and her years ought not to be clouded by 
living there alone with the old servants.” 








“Tt will indeed be a dreary life to her, Ralph, with 


very little sunshine to brighten it,” replied Edith, 
gravely. ‘‘But Miriam's nature is naturally strong 
and hopeful; so it will not be so cheerless for her as 
for many. But I hear the sound of carriage-wheels 
outside. Father must have returned!” and Edith 
sprang forward to the hall door, which ine moment 
was thrown open, giving ingress to Doctor Reed. 

“You have been anxious, I see, Eda, dear!’’ said 
her father, as he bent down and kissed his daughter's 
forehead. “It is late, and the storm to-day has made 
night even of the afternoon; but my little one mustn't 
get over-anxious, and worry herself about her old 
father, who is so often detained by the bedside of 
suffering,” he said, tenderly, as he went forward and 
stood a moment before the glowing hearth, whose 
cheery warmth invitingly beckoned to the seat 
set for him there. 

Edith eagerly drew forward the chair a little, and 
her father smilingly took it, saying : 

“ Ah, Eda, dear, you will spoil your old father by 
thus zara, Byes so assiduously. Were Ia younger 
man, I might be inclined, knowing my power, to prove 
more exacting, but old people like me know how to use 
their vantage ground,” he said, mischievously, turning 
to Ralph, who had taken a seat near. 

“ Yes, it might do for you, uncle!” said Ralph; 
“but in a younger man it would be pret 

“Why, how you both talk!” said Edith, blushing. 
‘*One would think you were inclined to be cruel 
persecutors, if I did not know you both so well; but 
my heart is light now that you are here, father, for 
to-night 1 have felt an unusual anxiety about your 
absence. Tell me,” she added, “how they are up at 
the Hall!” 

Doctor Reed’s face grew sad as he replied, softly : 

“ Mrs. Goff died at sunset. I remained till all was 
over, and Miriam had been induced to seek a little 
rest, which the poor child sadly needs, for she fainted 
away when her mother died.” Then he added : “ Edith, 
I promised her dying mother that I would endeavour 
to stand in place of a parent to Mariam, as the poor 
woman entreated me to look after her orphaned girl.” 

“ And I know you will do so, father,” said Edith, 
in a voice whose sweet tones thrilled with emotion. 
“ Poor Miriam, I pity her—all alone in the world!” 
she added, tenderly. , 

“Tt is a sad case, uncle!” said Ralph English. “ For 
the young girl is left almost destitute, is she not, by 
the death of her mother ?” 

“ Nearly ; there won't be much left after things are 

traightened up,” replied Doctor Reed. 

“* What will become of Miriam, then ?” asked Edith. 
“ What will you do for her, father ?_ She ouglit not 
to be left at the gloomy old Hall, alone; with only the 
servants.” 

“ That is what I will leave to.your kind heart to 
suggest,” replied Doctor Reed. 

“What do you mean, father ? that Miriam should 
come here ?” Edith asked. “ Would it be your wish, 
eg 2” she added, as she looked inquiringly into his 
ace. 
“ As you will, Edith. I promised her mother to 
stand in place of a parent tothe girl. Will you bea 
sister to her, and invite her here to your home ?” 

“ Oh, father, how can you doubt for one moment that 
it would be my wish?” replied Edith. “ Bring her 
here at once; and I will endeavour to make it as 
homelike and pleasant as lies in my power, to poor 
Miriam.” 

“Bless you, my ows dear, noble-hearted daugh- 
ter!” and Doctor Reed spoke huskily, as he tenderly 
stroked the soft curls away from Edith’s forehead. 

“ It is settled, then ; Miriam shall come here to live 
with us ; and we will all try to make her forget her 
grief in the kindness and warmth of our love. Do you 
not think it a good plan, Ralph ?” asked the doctor, 
turning to the young man. 

“ Yes; I think it the best thing that, under the 
circumstances, could be done ; and, for my own part, 
will endeavour to do all that lies in my power to make 
it pleasant for the orphan child,” replied Ralph Eng- 
lish, . 

Two weeks later Miriam Goff was established a 
future resident in Doctor Reed’s family. 

Miriam Goff, with her large dark eyes, her raven 
hair, and clear, olive-hued face, was.a brilliant shadow 
to pure, Madonna-like Edith Reed. 

Eighteen summers had shed their rose-perfume 
over her life, upon which now lay the cloud of her 
mother’s recent death ; and so, beautiful and child- 
like in her grief, came Miriam Goff to her new home. 

And thus, also, with her coming, the cloud gathered 
which was, for awhile, to blast out Edith’s happiness ; 
that cloud of which her gentle heart had had warning 
when she awaited her father’s return on the gloomy 
night of Miriam's mother’s death, bringing the tidings 
of Miriam’s coming thither. 

The winter months passed; and, with their icy 
enn the first grief of her loss passed from Miriam's 

eart. 

Smiles and hopes came once more to light her face, 
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and the tones of her musical voice oft broke out like 
some bird’s light carol. 

The winter glided on; and when it had died ent, 
and spring came in, with her treasures of buds and 
blossoms, falph English was called to the rate of 
the church of Glenwood—a charge which he decided 
to undertake. 

The evening after he had accepted the call, pre- 
viously having cenferred with Doctor Reed in regard 
to it, Ralph English sought out Edith in the garden, 
where, in the soft, moonlit May evening, he saw her 
pacing one of the sheltered walks. 

His was a tender, reverent nature; and as he ap- 
proached Edith, whose image, save his Divine 
Maker's, had ever been first in his mind, he felt a 
trembling and hesitancy which he could not shake off. 
Edith had sever shown, by word or leok, that she 
cared for him save as a cousin. 

“ Did she love him ?” 

He asked this question tremblingly of hisheartnow. 
He had never dared ask it before, theugh he had often 
wished it; for, without fortune, it would have been 
out of place, even had he known that her heart was 
tender towards him. 

But now he did put the question to his own heart ; 
and could not answer it satisfactorily. Yet it de- 
manded an answer, as the parsonage, if he entered it, 
needed her presence to make it happy and homelike to 
bim. 

So, as her white garments fluttered in the shaded 
walkin the moonlight of the evening, Ralph Eng- 
lish, with trembling heart, yet unwavering purpose, 
followed on, til! he stood beside her whom he sup- 
posed to be Edith. 

“ Edith,” he said, in a voice whose tones were low, 
yet distinct, “ Edith, you know I have accepted the 
call as pastor of our church here; and it will pro- 
bably take me from your home, for the parsonage is 
vacant, and needs a tenant.” 

“T am so glad of this opening for you, Ralph; so 
near to us, too!” replied the voice of Miriam, whom 
he had mistaken for Edith. “But you mistook me, 
and would tell Edith of it first. I will go and summon 
her, that she may listen to the good news from your 
lips. But must you leave us, Ralph? It seems so 
pleasant to me to have you here; and I was just 
beginning to find an interest in living again. Do not 
leave us yet, if only for my sake, my kind brother!” 
said Miriam, in impulsive tones. 

“T hardly know yet as I shall change my home,” 
replied the young man. “ At least I should not think 
of it unless I could make a happier one for myself, 
which, perhaps selfishly, I might be inclined to do. 
I am glad if my society has contributed to your hap- 
piness, Miriam, and hope we shall never be so far se- 
parated that it will not continue to do so.” 

Miriam replied: 

“Do not leave us, then; for, if you go away, my 
life will miss you too much. It may not be so with 
Edith, for her nature is different from mine, and she 
finds enjoyment in all around. I sometimes wonder 
if she could really care sufficiently to make her life 
unhappy, were the loved object to be removed from 
it.” 


“Surely you misunderstand Edith,” said Ralph, 
earnestly. “ Hers isa deep, sMent nature; not easily 
ruffled, but when it is moved, it is like the bed of some 
mighty river casrying everything before it, and un- 
changed in its course, flowing on over all obstruc- 
tions.” 

“It may be so, Ralph,”said Miriam, sadly, “ and I 
may have misjudged her who has so kindly welcomed 
the poor orphan to her home. She has been careful 
and tender of me as of a sister; but it seems to me 
more in the sense of a duty than in another light. But 
I would not influence your feelings towards your re- 
lative, and one whom you have known from child- 
hood, and for whom, perhaps, a more than cousinly 
interest may have become strengthened. She may be 
all youthink, Ralph. I trust, for your sake, you will 
find it so,and that i, am sadly mistaken in my thoughts,” 
said Miriam, in tones which seemed reluctant to 
wound Edith’s character. 

“ Miriam, you know not what thoughts your words 
have called into existence. They are as an arrow 
with a poisoned shaft!” exclaimed Ralph English, 
in a voice whose tones bore @ thrill of doubt and 


dread. 

“ What have I done, Ralph?” cried the young girl, 
impulsively, as she tenderly placed her hand upon his 
arm. ‘Qh, Ralph, how could I have pained your un- 
suspecting, sensitive heart? Forgive me, my dear, 
kind brother! In the future, my words shall be well 
chosen ere they find utteranee ;” andshe gazed up into 
his face with a-sad look in the depths of her beautiful 


dark eyes. : 
“Nay, Miriam, I am glad you spoke them, if they 
are indeed true,” said Ralph, sadly. “‘My eyes may 
have been blinded by the wishes of my heart. Itisa 
sad awakening, if I have, all this'time, been loving 
ene who is incapable of a true, tender regard. But, 


Miriam, I thank you for this knowledge,” he said 
mournfully. 

“Oh, Ralph, do not talk thus, or I shall never for- 
give myself for my thoughtlessness!” cried Miriam, 
in impulsive language. ‘ Your grief wounds my 
heart, my dear brother! Oh, how unwise I was to 
mention this.!” she added, sadly. “ Forgive me, Ralph, 
for the cruel knowledge; but I could not bear to see 
you go on longer, thinking, as you have, in regard to 
Edith, while I saw so clearly that if she does care for 
any one, it is Otis Liscomb, her father’s student, 
whom she corresponds with, and mentions so often 
to me.” 

“Miriam, believe me when I say you are not to 
blame. If Edith loves her father’s student, then it is 
not what you or Ican help. Perhaps, had I beena 
closer observer, I might also have seen it, long ere 
this, and so spared myself the bitter knowledge of 
learning, too late, what causes me to-night a bitter 
heart-pang.” 

“Tam sorry for you, Ralph,” said the girl, softly, 
as she again placed her hand — hig arm. “ Be- 
lieve me, Ralph, I would sooner have suffered deeply 
than have willingly caused you pain. You forgive me, 
do you not? for I cannot rest unless you say it!” she 
uttered, with her shadowy eyes uplifted, searching his 


face. 

“Yes, Miriam, I do unreservedly pardon you,” be 
answered, looking down into the brilliant face, raised 
so pleadingly, and apparently so innocently, to his. 
“Tt is something to know that, in you, I have a true, 
sympathizing friend. Miriam, would that a heart like 
yours had animated Edith’s breast !” 

“ Thank you, Ralpb,”’ said Miriam, her voice sink- 
ing to low, faltering, trembling tones. ‘ Could it have 
been me, ob, what bliss would have cometo my heart, 
Ralph !” 

“Miriam, Miriam! What do you say? Surely 
you tempt me by your words and your beautiful eyes !” 
cried Ralph, impulsively, her gaze holding his own. 
“Say it not again, or my poor distracted heart will 
not know to whom it owes allegiance!” 

“Ralph, my more than brother,” went on Miriam, 
as she still looked into his eyes, ‘‘pity me! Edith 
does not love you!” 

“And you do, beautiful sister Miriam,” and he 
drew her closer, till her ead sank upon his shoulder. 

“ We will forget Edith and her lover, will we not, 
Ralph?” she said, gazing tenderly up, as he held her 
thus. 

The young man shuddered, and a pang of suffering 
shot through his heart as he replied gravely, putting 
her away a little: 

“Yes, Miriam. We will try and forget all save 
what brings you happiness; for, Miriam, as I know 
your heart now, so I consider it mine in the future; 
and, if my care and untiring devotion can render you 
happy, shall my life be given you in return for your 
sweet, unselfish love.” 

Half-an-hour afterwards the two sought the house 
together, neither seeing the figure, which, a few mo- 
ments later, glided out from the arbour and also en- 
tered the house, where, in the hush of her silent 
chamber, Edith Reed poured out a prayer for help and 
direction for the future which stretched out so black 
and drear before her. 

The next day Miriam Goff came to her, with sweet 
words of affection upon her tongue, and told of Ralph’s 
love for herself, and his wish to take her to the par- 
sonage with him. 

“ You will go, of course?” said Edith, calmly, look- 
ing into the dark eyes searchingly with her own truth- 
ful blue ones. 

“ Would you advise it, Eda, dear?” asked Miriam, 
affectionately. “You have known Ralph always, 
and I for so comparatively short a time: yet I am 
confident of his love, and it would break his heart were 
I to refuse.” 

“Do you love him?” 

“Yes, yes, he is my hero, Edith! I do love him!” 
Miriam spoke warmly, her beautiful face in a glow, 
and Edith knew she spoke the truth. 

“Then, as you love him, and he wishes you for his 
wife, go with him, and be faithful towards him unto 
death!” said Edith, solemnly. 

Miriam looked up, startled by her reply. 

“Why, how ominous your words sound !” said she, 
tremblingly. But Edith had turned away, and Miriam 
was left alone. 

One month later, the parsonage received its new in- 
mates, Ralph English and his beautiful young wife, 
Miriam Goff. Were they happy ? 

Edith Reed hid her own heart-throbbings under 
the soft folds of the rich dress she wore to their 
wedding, and none knew of the doubts she cherished 
beneath. 

Ralph English had many a hard battle to fight in 
his own breast. 

As he looked upon Edith’s calm, impassive manner, 
he thought she carried a heart of stone, and that she 





was incapable of love, caring nothing eyen for Otis 


Liscomb, her father’s student, whose manner towards 
her was tender and respectful as a brother's. 

His own heart beat tumultuously at times. Miriam’s 
love did not satisfy him, only when in her presence; 
and only when she exerted herself to the utmost, with 
her strange, bewildering beauty, did he in any degree 
forget Edith. 

But he tried to be content, and, believing Miriam 
loved him, was in a measure satisfied. 

Time passed on. A year had elapsed, and Miriam 

English gave birth to a child—a beautiful little girl— 
and then her own life grew feebler, day by day, till 
those around her knew that it was slowly, but surely, 
going outward to the land from whence there could be 
no return. 
Beautiful Miriam English, with a faithful, affec- 
tionate husband, a darling babe, andapparently every- 
thing to make life desirable, lay upon the couch from 
which she would never rise again in life. 

Doctor Reed told it to her husband, and Ralph knew 
he must impart the sad tidings to Miriam. 

But he, who so oft was called upon to administer 
words of consolation to the suffering, felt his heart 
sink at breaking these words to his own wife. 

“Edith must tell her,” he faltered to her father. 
“ Oh, Edith, can you break the tidings to Miriam ?” he 
entreated, as Edith came out from the sick-room. 

Edith’s face flushed a little. 

“My father has told you, then, what he said to me 
last eve—that poor Miriam’s life is departing!” she 
said, sadly. “I see she does not realize it yet. God 
helping me, Ralph, I will try to tell, her, as you wish, 
but not to-day. Let it be to-morrow, for she will be 
spared yet many weeks to you, Ralph;” and Edith 
went back to the sick-room again. 

It was a pleasant, calm morning in the early summer, 
when Edith gently and tenderly broke the tidings to 
Miriam—the fears her father entertained of her final 
recovery. 

Miriam received them at first with a terrified look of 
anguish upon her pale features. 

Clutching Edith’s hand, she cried, hoarsely: 

“Oh, Edith, do not say it! Take back the dreadful 


words! Do not tell me I am doomed! I cannot, can- 
not die! I am not fitted todie! Oh, Edith! Oh, 
Ralph! I cannot leave him!” and she covered her 


face with the white counterpane. 

Edfth turned away in anguish. How gladly would 
she, at that moment, have given her own dull, weari- 
some life, if she could have brought returning health 
to Miriam’s wasting frame; but she could only put 
her face close down beside Miriam’s, while she took 
her white hands in hers, saying: 

“ Oh, Miriam, dearestsister, how gladly would I give 
my life to save yours; to bring you health! But it 
cannot be. Heaven knows best. Oh, Miriam, it is 
what He sends to us all, sooner or later. The life He 
gives us fora little time must be rendered back again. 
He knows best when to take it. Miriam, sister, let us 
trust Him, and bow to his will.” 

“Tcannot! Ah, Edith, you know not how wicked 
my life has been !” cried Miriam, passionately. ‘ Did 
you know of my perfidy and wickedness, you would 
turn from meas from a creature whose touch was 

ollution. Oh, Edith, I am not fit to die; and I cannot 
eave Ralph! ‘Tell me—cannot your father do some- 
thing for me?” and she raised herself in bed as she 
spoke. ~ 

“Hoe has done all he can, Miriam,” Edith replied, 
shaking her head mournfully. “It lies with our 
great All-Father whether He will spare your life!” 

Miriam said no more; but turned her face to the 
wall, and appeared in prayer ; and, after a while, when 
Ralph came in, Edith stole softly away. 

One afternoon, about a fortnight later, Edith sat by 
the bedside of Miriam. 

Miriam had lain very quiet for a long time, and 
Edith thought she slept. 

She had been with her a portion of every day since 
the morning when she had broken to her the tidings 
of her approaching dissolution ; but Miriam had never 
referred to the subject again, and Edith, though she 
would gladly have spared her feelings, grieved at it, 
knowing that the dread messenger each day drew 
rapidly nearer: for she could plainly perceive this, by 
the failing strength and the gradual dying-out of the 
feverish, hectic bloom which had deceived them all 
so long at tho first, they thinking it the flush of re- 
turning health. 

All at once, this afternoon, Miriam turned her 
white face towards Edith, and said, in a low, feeble 
tone :— 

“Edith, there is something which I must confess 
to’ you before I go. I cannot die with it upon my 
soul. You will turn from me when you know it; but 
I must confess to you and to Ralph how wicked I have 
been, and how I have wronged and deceived you 
both.” She paused in weakness a moment, and then 
went on. “ You are good and pure, Edith, and have 
never dreamed how hypocritical I have been since [ 





came to your home. But I cannot think you will fore 
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give me for the part I have enacted—for the treachery 
with which I won Ralph from you.” 

Edith stooped gently down, and looking kindly into 
Miriari’s brilliaat eyes, gently Sook the thin white 
hand which lay upon the connterpane in her own 
Wwarni grasp, saying, tenderly aud calmly, as she did 
60 :-— 

“You need not tell me, Miriam. I know all! I 
was in the garden that spring evening when Ralph 
sought methere. I had just stepped into the arbour 
when he came by, and you at that moment came up 
the path, and he at first mistook you for me.” 

“ And you overheard all ?” eried Miriam, springing 
up in bed, her brilliant eyes glowing and glittering, 
and. the hectic rapidly flushing her cheek. 

“IT could not help it, Miriam. At first I was stunned 
and speli-bound by what you said ; then, when I was 
able to think, I could not go. Could I have stolen 
away, and you and Ralph not known it, I would have 
done so ; but you would both have seen me, and I could 
not betray you, though you wronged me so deeply.” 

“Qh, Edith, what did you think? You knewit all, 
and have kept it all this time! You did not leve 
Ralph, then, did you? Tell me, Edith, thatyon did not! 
I fanoied you did; and I loved him so passionately, 
that to have seen you his wife would have killed 
me. Oh, Edith, say that what I told Ralph was true, 
and you did not care for him !” cried Miriam, again 
rising up from the pillows upon which she had sunk 
back. 

“ Miriam, if it would ease your heart for me to 
utter the words, I would gladly do it; but I could not 
in truth, for Idid love Ralph, even as your own heart 
worshipped him,” said Edith, solemnly. 

“ Oh, Edith! Ob, heaven, pity med” cried Miriam, 
hoarsely, as she clasped her hands with emotion. 

Edith bent down again. Her face was deathly pale, 
rivalling even that of the sufferer so white before 
her. 

“Forget this, Miriam!” she said, in a voice she 
strove to steady. “You won Ralph. He is yours 
now; and he has been a tender, affectionate husband 
to you. Behappy while life lasts to you, and forget 
what I havesaid. Ralph knows it not; and my nature 
is strong, so that none have been able to suspect it.” 

“No, Edith. Noble, generous-hearted as you are, I 
cannot have itthus! Ralph must know all ere I sleep 
again; even though he turn from his guilty wife in 
disgust, yetshe must confess hercrime,” replied Miriam, 
in a low, firm voice. 

When she next saw Ralph, Edith felt that he knew 
all. 

But now there was no time to think of aught save 
of Miriam, wko failed very rapidly; and, in a week 
more, she had passed beyond earthly sorrows aad 
temptations, and Edith and Ralph both felt that she 
had, in her last hours of suffering, fully expiated the 
one great wrong of her life. 

Time passed onward, and, was it strange that, 
knowing each other’s heart as they did, Rdith and 
Ralph for a time shunned each other? 

Miriam had begged Edith to look tenderly after her 
babe, and Edith had promised it ; and she kept the pro- 
mise made to the dying parent. 

One day Doctor Reed came home, saying to Edith, 
who had just returned from a visit of a few weeks to 
a distant relative: 

“ Ralph’s little oneis quite ill; and the nurse is down 
sick with severe influenza, which, I think, will ter- 
minate in a low run of fever.” 

Edith hastened over to the parsonage, and found 
Ralph with the little girl in his arms pacing back and 
forth the nursery, the nurse having become too ill to 
leave her own room. 

“Give her to me, Ralph !” she said, as she held out 
her arms to receive the ailing child; atid the father 
tenderly laid his little one into them, saying: 

“She is safe with you, Edith; I feel that you will 
save her life,” 

Days went by into a full month, and the little 
Miriam grew strong and well under Didith’s faithful 
watching and care. 

The nurse continued ill; and Edith decided to take 
the child home with her for a season, till the full re- 
covery of the woman. 

One morning, several weeks after Edith had taken 
little Miriam to her home, she and the child were out 
upon the piazza. 

My ‘eae a full year since the mother had been 
cal.ed. 

Little Miriam played and prattled about her feet as 
Edith sat with her sewing in her hand. 

The little one, tired of play, soon held up her 
little hands for Edith to take her to her 


p- 

“ Edith’s darling,” cried Edith, as she caught the 
child to her bosom, and kissed her sweet rosebud lips 
and smoothed the soft curls of her hair. 

Just then, Ralph English came upon the piazza. 
He had seen the sweet picture, and it sent « thrill 


He approached, and Edith flushed as she caught his 
eyes upoa her. Putting down the child, she would 
have fled, but he detcined her. 

“Edith, is it sinful for me. to tell you my heart 
now ?” he said, tenderly. “ She is gone for ever; and 
in her last moments it was her expressed wish to me— 
that you should take her place, and be a mother toour 
babe. Edith, amIwrong? Has your heart changed 
from its first love?” he asked, sadly, as she turned 
away. 

“Ralph!” and now her face was towards him, her 
blue eyes filled with tears. 

She was holding the babe in her arms, having 
caught it up when she found she was not to go. 

“ Ralph, take me, and I will try to bea mother to 
your child.” 

He passed his arm around her, and drew them both 
to him—Edith and the babe. 

“ Edith, darling!” he murmured. “ Mine for ever, 
now !” and, raising his eyes to heaven, he exclaimed, 
ashe imprinted the first pure kiss of love upon her 
forehead—* Edith, Miriam, lcoking down from her 
peaceful rest with the angels above, blesses us both 
at this moment. Let us. be happy in the way heaven 
has appointed for his creatures here on earth, as hus- 
band and wife! This wish was Miriam's atonement.” 

B.R. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


What could I more ? 

I warned thee—I admonished thee—foretold 

The danger, and the lurking enemy 

Thatlay in wait’ Beyond this had been force— 

And force upon free-will hath here no place. 

Milton. 

Tue handkerchief fell, and at the same instant the 
bullet of the cornet whizzed past the ear of the bully, 
without wounding him, but sufficiently near to give 
him an unpleasant sensation. To the astonishment of 
every one present, the captain deliberately raised his 
arm and fired in the air. As he was known to bo a 
dead shot, a murmur of surprise broke from the assist- 
ants, who little imagined how great an effort the 
enforced act of generosity cost him. Advancing to- 
wards his antagonist, he held out his hand. 

“You.are a brave fellow, Mortimer !” he exclaimed, 
with well-affected frankness; “and we have carried 
our jests too far! Forget the occurrence of last night, 
as Ido!” 

The cornet grasped his hand with unsuspecting 
confidence. 

Asa matter of course, after such a denouement, the 
duty of the seconds was at an end, 

All but Clement praised. the generous conduct of 
the bully: he had noticed the change in hjs features 
at the moment of firing—the visible struggle which 
the effort cost him. 

“More prudent than generous!” he thought. 

“Your introduction to the regiment, Mr. Foster,” 
observed Lieutenant Marsh,“ has doubtless surprised 
you; but we are better than you took us for!” 

Our hero drily acknowledged that it had a little 
surprised him. 

The door of the riding-school was unbarred, and 
the officers present began to amuse themselves by 
firing at the target. 

Captain Marshall, as if to impress a yet stronger 
conviction of his great generosity upon all present, 
fired twice at theace of hearts. The first time his ball 
struck it in the corner—the second, within half an 
inch of the centre. 

A murmur of admiration followed the exploit, whieh, 
after what bad just taken place, Clement Foster con- 
sidered in very questionable taste. 

“ Magnificent shot!” exclaimed Walter Trevanian, 
fixing his eyes upon our hero, to mark the effect it had 
produced; “ you will find few to equal it!” 

“ Perhaps not!” 

“I'd give you five years’ practice, and then bet 
fifty to ten you did not come within a yard of it! 
Come,” he continued, annoyed by the parvenu’s quiet 
smile ; “I bet you a hundred to five you don’t hit the 
card!” 

“ On one condition, done!” replied Clement. 

“ Condition! ..Oh, play or pay!” 

“Tt is not that!” 

“ Wit then?” demanded Trevanian, impatiently. 
“ That, to ease my conscience of the reproach of 
robbing you, and assure yourself a chance of-not losing 
your money, you bet me another hundred to five that 
I do not send a bullet through the pip in the centre of 
the card!” 

The bet was instantly taken, and considerable curio- 





through his heart which must find vent ia words. 


sity was excited, to ace how the lawyer's clerk would 


acquit himself ; some thought it was. mere piece of 
b adocio+others, that he merely wished to dis. 
play a vulgar indifference to money, by losing it. 

The pistols were loaded and placed beside him. The 
first time he fired without the least hesitation, ang 
struck the card so near the centre that Walter Tro- 
vanian began to feel.a certain amount of uneasiness 
for the fate of the second hundred he had go foolishly 
risked. 

“One!” said Clement. 

With a little more deliberation, be raised. his hand 
and fired # second time. 

“ Two!” he. exclaimed, 

* Done it, by Jupiter !” exclaimed Lieutenant Marsh. 

Both Marshall and Trevanian exchanged glances 
of mortification and rage; each mentally asked how 
far it might be prudent to quarrel with a man who 
possessed such extraordinary skill in the use of his 
weapon ; they were not the only persons present to 
whom a similar question had presented itself. _ 

Walter Treyanian muttered something. about his 
having to ride to town to visit his banker. 

“At your perfect convenience!” replied Clement 
Foster, coolly: 

From the riding-school the party rig orm to the 
parade-ground, a geveral agreement being first en- 
tered into that the affair of the duel was to be kept 
strictly private; and, as a necessary consequence, the 
circumstances which led to it: by which clever cou- 
trivance, everything like exposure was.avoided. Cap- 
tain Marshall obtained credit for a generosity of con- 
duct which-he did not deserve; Colonel Barratt got 
rid ef what might have proved an awkward inquiry, 
and Mortimer and our hero of further direct persecu- 
tion. -We say direct—for under the pretext of duty, 
every possible annoyance was inflicted; but so guarded 
were those who thus abused their authority, that it 
was impossible for their victims to resent it. 

“Well; Marshall,” said Colonel Barratt, one day 
after parade; “you will admit that my system is better 
than yours!” 

“ Perhaps!” replied the bully, doubtfully. 

“ There is no ‘ perhaps’ in the case!” continued his 
superior. ‘‘ Confess, now—have we not harassed the 
young puppies in every way?” 

“T should have preferred shooting them!” 

“ Wait !” replied the commander. 

“ Wait!” repeated the captain, with a look of aston- 
ishment. 

“ The regiment is about’to be sent on active service, 
to join Wellington in the Peninsula!” whispered the 
colonel. “Campaigning is very different from home 
quarters! No Horse Guards—no press to bully one 
there! Remember,” he added, “ this ‘is in perfect con- 
fidence between'us! Now amTJI right ?” 

“ Quite!” replied Marshall. “I acknowledge the su- 
periority of your tactics!” 

The commanding officer smiled as he retired to his 
quarters. He hada little scheme of his own to carry 
out, ia which he trusted to find hissubaltern an useful 
agent. As it did not affect either our hero or Mor- 
timer, it will be time enough to allude to it in its pro- 
per place. 


taken place, Walter Trevanian obtained a day’s leave 
of absence, under pretext of business with his banker 
Although the allowance he received from his father 
was large one, it fell farshort of his expenditure. 
The sum he had so foolishly lost to Clement’ Foster 
was.more than. he.could pay. -He well know that it 
was useless to apply to Lady Trevanian—he had long 
since exhausted both her patience and resources, His 
credit was at a heavy discount with the money-brokers; 
and nothing was left for him but an appeal to the libe- 
rality of his father for an immediate advance. Unfor- 
tunately it was neither the first, second, nor third 
appeal, since he had entered the army, that his dissi- 
pation and extravagance had compelled him to 
make. 

“ Not a.shilling!” said the baronet, sternly, after 
having heard his son’s request. “I told you when I 
lately assisted you that it must be the last!” 

“Then I.must raise it by post obit!” replied the 
young man; ‘for the money I must and will have! | 
can endure anything rather than the sneer of the 
puppy to whom I lost.” 

“Gambliag again?” sighed Sir Richard. 

“You cannot expect me, my. dear father, to act 
with your prudence and discernment! Experience is 
not to be purchased in a day or a year!, The circum- 
stances under which I lost it are soextraordinary, that 
had you been present you could scarcely have blamod 
me had 


“Met with an older hand than yourself, I pre- 
sume ?” 

“ Older and younger! Will you listen-to moe? The 
honour of your son—your only son,” continued the 
Guardsman, “must be dear to you!” 

“It has been very dear to me!” replied ‘his parent, 
ina sarcastictone; “shall I run up the amount it has 








cost me? It is now rather wore than three years since 


On the evening of: the day on which the duel had © 
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you entered the army, during which time I havethrice 
paid your debts—allowed you B f 

“Tam perfectly aware of your liberality, and my 
own folly!” interrupted Walter Trevanian; “ but if 
you will only hear me patiently, I flatter myself I can 
convinee you that in -the present affair, at least, I am 
pot so much to blame!” 

The baronet declared that he was perfectly prepared 
to hear any statement he chose to make—mentally re- 
serving to himself, no doubt, the right to believe just 
ad mucly of it as Lie thought proper. At first he lis- 
tened with cold but polite atteution—for, to do him 
justice, the manners of the ex-diplomat were unex- 
ceptionable. At the name of Clement Foster, he be- 
trayed signs of considerable interest. 

“The son ofthe baronet?” he demanded. 

“The son of some rascally old lawyer.in the Tem- 
ple!” replied Walter ; “ who, having more money and 
pride than common sense, has forced his hopeful cub 
into the service! You see, sir,” he added, in a tone 
half submissive and half remonstrative, “ tho impossi- 
bility of my remaining indebted to such a fellow !” 

“ Well!” said Sir Richard Trevanian, after a fow 
moments’ reflection; ‘on certain conditions, I will 
extricate you from this humiliating embarrassment!” 

“ [mpose them!” exclaimed the young man. 

“ The first is, that you cultivate the friendship of this 
Clement Foster !” 

The young Guardsman could not repress his astonish- 
ment. 

“The next is, that you introduce him here!” con- 
tinued the speaker, without paying theMeast attention 
to his surprise; ‘lead him to gamble—dissipation ; in 
short, train him in the career of folly you have perse- 
vered in»yourself for the last three years!” 

“ What! I cultivate the intimacy of a parvenu and 
iusolent young puppy—who—— My dear father, 
you cannot be serious !” 

“ You will find me so!” was the oldman’s reply. 

“In that case,” said his son, rising to depart, “I 
must seek the money somewhere else! I have avoided 
the Jews as long as l can, but needs must when ne- 
cessity drives!” 

“ Walter!” exclaimed the baronet, “ de you prize the 
reversion of the Trevanian estates ?” 

“As my life!” replied his-son. 

“Did | ever deceive you?” 

“No, sir! But I cannot comprehend——” 

“Hear me!” continued the old man, seriously; 
“and reflect well before you decide! As for the es- 
tates, not one acre of them, I solemnly assure you, will 
be yours unless you follow my advice !” 

“ But how, Sir Richard ?” 

“ Ask me not how or why!” interrupted his father, 
impetuously. “Itis a bitter, humiliating necessity— 
but it is not the lessone! Be guided by my instruc- 
tions, and I will not only advance you the sum you 
require, but five hundred pounds more !”’ 

Waiter Trevanian reflected for a few seconds, but 
the struggle between pride and interest was a short 
one: he 6xtended his hand to the baronet, and the 
compact was sealed. 

Doubtless our readers have not forgotten the second 
copy of poor Edward T'revanian’s will, which had been 
confided to the eare of Mr. Foster. 

The first act of the young Guardsman, on his return 
to Windsor, was to write a polite note to Clement 
Foster, inclosing bin: the two hundred pounds andan 
invitation to wine with him in his rooms on the follow- 
ing evening. 

“Come,” said our hero, ashe read the missive, “not 
60 bad as I thought! I must fiud some means to let 
him wiw back the money he so foolishly lost!” 

In order to carryout this generous wish, the frank- 
héarted.\boy broke the prontiso he had made to his 
father never to » 

How often has it not been said, through. life, that 
first resolutions are the best? Ina few days, Walter 
‘Trevanian not only-won back the sum ke had origin- 
ally lost, but three hundred more. 

As a natural consequence of the intimacy between 
Walter Trevanian and his intended dupe, each was in- 
troduced to the family and the friends of the other. 
The favourable impression on certain parts of the fa- 
milies to be mutual, Miss Trevanian was de- 
lighted with her brother's friend, whom she invariably 
welcomed with her latest-practised smiles and graces; 
even the old lawyer was pleased at the apparent friend- 
ship of the.baronet’s heir for his son. 

There. were. moments, perhaps, in which he in- 
wardly regretted the secret of the will deposited with 
him - 





im. 

Ho felt for the disappointment which he foresaw 
must ensue upon its production on the death of Sir 
Richard, and considered it fortanate that he was bound 
not to disclose its existence till then. 

The only. person who disapproved of the connection 
was Martha. 

Women are seldom deceived in the estimate they 
form of: character, where the welfare of those for 
whom they feel an interest is concerned; they are 





naturally more observant than men, and the trials 
of her early life had given her almost an intuitive 
power of reading the designs of those she studied. 

The influence which Walter appeared to exercise 
over the once independent mind of her young favourite 
alarmed her. She had seen Clement rise and take his 
departure at the first word—nay, almost at the glance 
of his new friend. She could not comprehend it— 
it gave her cause for reflection. 

“ He must bein his power !” slie thought—and the 
conviction increased ber uneasiness. 

Both the young men had been dining with her, and 
Clement Foster had promised to escort her and Miss 
Wyndham tothe theatre. When the engagement was 
alluded to, Walter Trevanian, in his usual off-handed 
manner, regretted that it was impossible. 

“You speak for yourself only, I presume?” replied 
the lady, with a forced smile. 

“For myself and friend!” continued the young man; 
‘“my mother gives a ball to-night, and Clem, as well 
as myself, promised to be there !” 

The victim of so much seeming friendship coloured 
to the temples, and muttered something about his 
having forgotten the engagement. 

“ Do not apologize!” said Martha; “if Miss Wynd- 
ham will forgive you, I-amsureIcan! You know, 
I care but little for pleasure, and seldom indulge 
in it!” 

To the grateful heart of the poor boy this sounded 
very like a reproach. 

“Your éngagement to Lady Trevanian,” continued 
the speaker, after a pause, “does not extend beyond 
the ball ?” 

“Certainly not!” exclaimed Clement. 

“Tn that case, I shall expect to see you to breakfast 
in the morning, previous to your return to Windsor! 
Remember,” she added, in a playful tone, “I shall ac- 
cept no excuse this time!” 

Her young friend assured her he would be punctual. 
His companion looked as if he expected tojbe included 
in the iuvitation—in fact, he rather desired it; and, 
independent of his reluctance to leave his dupe alone 
with his friends, he had taken a strong fancy to the 
governess—who, in the hope of exciting the jealousy 
of her boyish lover—as she called our hero—en- 
couraged the flirtation. 

Shortly afterwards the young man took his leave. 

‘What can that old woman want with him?” 
Walter mentally asked himself, “Can she suspect 
anything ?” 

Clement Foster was secretly wondering why his 
companion should have descended to utter a false- 


ood. 

Neither of them were engaged at a ball at Lady 
Trevanian’s: it was the first time he had heard of it, 
and he blushed at his own weakness at having yielded 
ou influence—the secret of which, however, is soon 
told. 

Independent of the two hundred pounds which he 
intended to lose, his disinterested friend held his 
10 U fora thousand pounds, which, in the course of 
one month, he had won from him at cards. 

It was an understood arrangement between them 
that the money was not to be paid till.our bero came 
of age; but Walter, acting under the instructions of 
his father, had decided not to wait till then. 

“T dare say you wonder,” he said, as the hackney- 
coach conveyed them towards the residence of the 
baronet, “wry I took you from Harley Street ?” 

Clement confessed that it had excited his surprise. 

“The fact is, my dear fellow,” continued the un- 
principled gamester, “that I am placed im a deuced 
unpleasant position!” 

“ How 2” 

“ Sir Richard refuses to advance me a shilling of my 
allowance, and I have been very unlucky lately! I lost 
three hundred to the colonel, two to my old friend 
Beresford: and debts of honour,” be added, with marked 
emphasis, “ must. be paid !” 

His dupe felt the colour rush to his very temples. 
Mentally he cursed bis folly, which had placed him at 
the mercy of such a man. 

“Besides,” continued the speaker, ‘the awkward- 
ness of my own position, I feel for yours! It would 
be all right if you were of age!” 

“Do you doubt it?” demanded Clement, almost 
fiercely. 

“Not in the least, my dear boy!” replied the aris- 
tocratic sharper; “it’snot that! It may as well out at 
once—the fact is, I have parted with your I O U!” 

“ Contrary. to your promise?” 

“ Could not help it! I knew your generosity and 
friendship would forgive me! WhatcouldI do? You 
owed me the money, and I owed the greater portion of 
thesum to others! I could not shelter myself under the 
plea of being a minor!” 

Every word the heartless fellow uttered was calcu- 
lated, and produced the effect he desired—it stung his 
victim almost to madness! Should it reach his father’s 
ears, it would break the old man’s heart! 








“ Who holds it ?” he{demanded, in a_hollow tone, 





“A rascal who is reasonable enough,” replied 
Walter, “ provided you give him his terms—which, to 
speak the truth, are exorbitant eneugh! I have 
never seen him: Wilson got it done for me, and with- 
out much difficulty—your name and expectations were 
so well known in the City !” 

“ His name ?” repeated Clement, impatiently. 

His companion handed hima card. 

No sooner had our hero obtained the address of the 
man who held his promise to pay the sum he had lost, 
than he pulled the check-string, and ordered the dri- 
ver to stop. Walter regarded him with surprise. The 
boy who had go lately obeyed his word or glance, ap- 
peared suddenly to have recovered his independence, 
and once more to think and act for himself. 

‘What the deuce do you mean ?” hefdemanded ; 
“this is not St. James’s Square !” 

“Tam not going to Lady Trevanian’s to-night !”’ 
was the cold réply. 

“ Nonsense !” 

“Call it what you will !” continued Clement; ‘you 
have heard my determination !” 

“ You areargry with me!” exclaimed the hypocrite, 
in a tone of vexation; “curse the 10 U! I wish I 
had never seen it!” 

“On the contrary,” replied the young man, “I for- 
give you freely! In parting with it, you have re- 
moved a weight both from my heart and mind! 7 am 
no longer your debtor !” 

“ But still my friend !” 

“Friend!” repeated Foster, with a bitter smile; 
“reserve the word for those with whom it is not so 
hackneyed as it has been with me! When you apply 
the title of friend to me, for you I blush—for myself I 
laugh; but for friendship’s sacred name I mourn! 
Henceforth we are as much friends as men can be 
who despise each other !” 

“But I do not despise you!” exclaimed Walter 
Trevanian, who for many reasons wished to avoid a 
quarrel with his dupe. In the first place, his father 
had recommended him to do so; in the second, his 
having won s0 large a sum from a mere boy, and 
raised money upon his I O U, contrary to promise, 
would, if once it became known, be severely blamed 
by his brother officers. Marshall, for one, would be 
sure to swear that he had mado friends with the law- 
yer’s clerk to have the plucking of the pigeon wholly 
to himself. 

“ T repeat it! he said, ‘‘ my dear fellow! 
despise you!” 

“Then you are more indulgent to my weakness,” 
observed Clement, raising his cap with freezing polite- 
ness, “ than I am to your broken promise !” 

“But you forgive it!” 

“ We generally forgive that which we despise! Good 
night! Henceforth, sir, we are strangers to each 
other !” 

With these words, our hero turned upon his heel, 
and left the mortified and humbled Trevanian over- 
whelmed with confusion and rage. 

“Curse him!” he muttered, between -his teeth : 
“let him go to Stork, and try to settle it! Let 
him employ his rhetoric upon him, and see what effect 
it will have! It’s a hazardous game my father has 
given me to play,” he added; “ but at any rate I have 
not baulked him !” 

With this reflection he directed the coachman to 
proceed on his way to St. James's Square. 

Those who recollect the painful impression,the sick- 
ening sevsation which oppressed their hearts the first 
time they discovered that they have been deceived, 
will sympath'ze with the feelings of Clement Foster. 
It was not the money he cared about—that, he trusted, 
might be procured; it was the shock it would prove 
to his father—his fond, confiding father—should the 
tale of his indiscretion reach his ears. 

Bitterly did he regret his imprudence—and yet in 
the midst of that regret he felt a singular satisfaction 
in finding himself free from the painful influence 
which Walter Trevanian had exercised over him—an 
influence which had chafed his naturally proud, inde- 
pendent spirit. 

“ At least,” he muttered, as he hurried towards the 
park, with the intention of collecting his scattered 
thoughts, “I shall no longer have anything to con- 
ceal—the loathsome weight will be removed both 
from my heart and brain! The lesson has been a 
painfal, bat I trust nota useless one!” 

Sometimes he thought of consulting General de Vere 
—but a nice sense of honour forbade him. Walter had 
broken faith with him, but that did not justify him, in 
his own opinion, in breaking faith with Walter: each 
had given his word to the other that their gaming trans- 
actions should be kept secret from the world. 

Our hero at Inst decided upon seeing Stork, the 
holder of the I O U, in the morning; but on referring 
to the card which his false friend had given him,”he 
found the name of the money-lender, but not the 
address. 

“It's of little consequence !” he thought; “ Griffitha 
kuows him!” 


Tdo not 
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Great was the astonishment of the head clerk, when 
the son of his employer entered the office at an un- 
usualky early hour. He fancied, from his pale cheek 
and a certain appearance about the eye, that the young 
soldier had been dissipating. 

“ My father arrived, Griffiths?” inquired the young 
man. 

“ Not yet, sir!” 

Clement passed on to the private room, after request- 
ing the managing man to follow. 

“Griffiths!” he said, “are you acquainted with a 
Mr. Stork?” 

“Stork—Stork! Serjeant Stork, sir?” 

“No! The man I mean is a money-lender !” 

“ The money-lender!” repeated the astonished Mr. 
Griffiths. “ Master—Mr. Clement, I mean—what can 
you want with him ?” 

“ T wish to see him !” 

The head clerk-looked as if he had received a sudden 
shock. 

“Bad acquaintance!” he said; “ bad acquaint- 
ance |” 

“But he is no acquaintance of mine!” replied our 
hero. “I have never seen him, or had the least trans- 
action with the man—but a friend of mine has. I 
will write,” he added ; “ and, like a good creature, you 
must find the fellow out, and bring me his answer!” 

At the word “write,” the little grey eyes of the 
managing man gave a sudden twinkle. 

“Certainly, Mr. Clement!” he said; “anything to 
oblige you!” 

The note was accordingly written. 





CHAPTER XLV. 
As thistles wear the softest down, 
To hide their prickles till they're grown, 
And then declare themselves, and tear 
Whatever ventures to come near: 
Soa smooth knave does greater feats 
Than one that idly rails and threats, 

Butler. 

Mr. Samvet Grirrirus’s knowledge was not con- 
fined to the nice distinctions which would split a hair 
—the quirks, subtleties, and complicated mechanism 
of the law: in addition to his professional attainments, 
he was up to a thing or two, which the world, in its 
ignorant, unphilosophical prejudices, by common assent 
bas agreed to brand as dishonourable—if not positively 
dishonest. 

For instance, he could turn a letter inside out, read 
the contents, and then return it, without breaking the 
seal—an accomplishment taught him in early life by 
his father, one of the confidential clerks in the Post 
Office. 

The same worthy personage had instructed him to 
take fac-similes of seals, to imitate signatures, copy 
writing—in short, like a good parent, imparted all that 
he knew himself. 

“Be humble, Samuel!” the old man used to say ; 
“honey catches more flies than vinegar! Make 
friends with everybody—for one can never tell in this 
world whom they may want! Imitate the industrious 
ant—pick up every grain of information you can: ten 
to one but you find a use forit! Hear all and tell 
nothing !” 

Reared with such maxims from his cradle, no 
wonder that the instincts of the boy led hin—when 
old enough to choose a profession—to the law. He 
took to it as naturally as ducklings do te water—it 
was his element. 

Putting into practice the “‘ssons which had been 
instilled into his youthful mind—the only inheritance, 
by-the-bye, which he ever rece‘ved from his respect- 
able progenitor—Sam, as he was familiarly called, 
when he first entered the office of Mr. Foster, by his 
obliging manners, humility, at, ‘ attention to business, 
gradually rose into favour with his principal and the 
senior clerks. 

In three years’ time hé -vas addressed as Samuel 
—then Mr. Samuel; and on the death of the managing 
man, whose desk he succeeded to, was promoted to the 
dignity of “ Mr. Griffiths.” 

From that day he dreamed of nothing less than a 
partnership, and bitterly did he hate the high-spirited 
boy who seemed the only bar to the accomplishment 
of his wishes. 

Everything he could do with safety to disgust him 
with the profession to which his father was so anxious 
to devote him he did; the driest work of the office 
was invariably given him; he hated him as base minds 
generally hate those whom they either fear or feel con- 
scious they have injured. 

As long as his employer and son remained friends, 
he knew that he had little chance of succeeding in 
his projects ; but could he once create a breach between 
them—wound the old manin his affection and con- 
fidence in Clement—he felt assured the energy of the 
lawyer would give way—a gradual distaste for busi- 
ness must follow—assistance become necessary ; and 
where was he to look for it, except in Lis senior clerk, 


who was as well acquainted with the details and in- 
tricacies of his clients’ affairs as the old man himself ? 

To render him unfit for his professional labours, it 
was necessary to give him a sorrow to brood over. 

With such feelings and projects, no wonder that 
Mr. Griffiths regarded the commission our hero had 
intrusted him with as a fortunate event. 

With a dexterity which one must have practised 
to describe correctly, he. succeeded, after a’ series of 
delicate manipulations, in turning the letter inside out, 
without the slightest injury to the seal, and then made 
himself master of its contents. 

“ Wants to see Stork!” he muttered; “begs him to 
make an appointment, and not to mention or negotiate 
the I O U till after their interview! Humph! The fool 
has been gambling—lost his money, and dreads lest it 
should reach his father’s ears! J¢ shall reach them!” 
he added, with a loud chuckle; “I will take care of 
that! But I must learn the particulars—everything 
—everything !” 

The same skill which had ministered to the gratifi- 
cation of his dishonest curiosity enabled him to re- 
store the letter to its former condition—not a crease 
in the paper betrayed the operation it had gone 
through. 

Could the spirit of the Post Office clerk have wit- 
nessed the dexterity of the inheritor of his peculiar 
talent, doubtless it would have expressed the inten- 
sity of its satisfaction by a benignant smile. 

Benjamin Stork, the money-lender, resided in a very 
small house in Red Lion Street, Holborn ; ostensibly 
he was a bookseller: we say ostensibly—for a few 
dusty volumes, chiefly on medicine and divinity, were 
placed in the window, of his shop, the door of which 
was kept locked the greater part of the day—a sign 
that his customers were not very numerous. To his 
neighbours the manner in which he carried on his 
business was a mystery. The baker who lived 
directly opposite, was ready to state on oath, that for 
the space of twenty years he had never witnessed 
the arrival or departure of a single packet of goods. 
Tho tailor next door fancied that he dealt in curiosities ; 
whilst the landlord of the public-house at the corner 
used to declare that, in his opinion, he was neither 
more nor less than a spy of the French Emperor. Pro- 
bably he was assisted in arriving at this conclusion by 
the pertinacity with which the gentleman had in- 
variably refused the honour of being elected a mem- 
ber of the society of Trumps and Buffers, held in the 
back parlour of his establishment. 

Had they known his real trade, instead of abusing 
and avoiding, how his neighbours would have wor- 
shipped him—for Mammon is still the idol of the 
earth. Like Eastern slaves, they would have kissed 
the ground at his approach, been convulsed at his 
jests; he might have been the oracle of the Trumps 
and Buffers; but Benjamin had no such ambition: 
he kept his pursuits a secret—probably on the same 
principle that the fox seeks its prey at a distance from 
its den. 

On reaching the shop in Red Lion Street, Mr. Grif- 
fiths had to ring twice before obtaining admission. 
The door at last was opened to him by a tall, thin, 
sanctified-looking personage, apparently about sixty 
years of age. 

This was Mr. Stork, the money-lender, who looked 
like a man capable of taking cent. per cent. from his 
victims, and justifying the transaction by a text from 
Scripture. 

He was dressed in an old-fashioned suit of black, 
threadbare, but scrupulously clean’; his iron-grey hair, 
which time had considerably thinned on either temple, 
was parted in the middle, and carefully brushed back 
so as to make the most of a forehead unusually narrow 
and receding ; he had thick, bushy brows, projecting 
over a pair of small grey eyes—the only peculiarity 
about which was a habit their owner had contracted 
of peering from the corners of them at those he con- 
rereed with, instead of looking them full in the 

ace. 

A white cravat, black worsted stockings, with 
shoes and silver buckles, completed the old man’s 
costume. 

* Can I see Mr. Sterk ?” demanded his visitor, per- 
fectly aware, as he did se, that the gentleman in ques- 
tion was before him. 

“T am Mr.Stork !” was the reply, uttered in a soft, 
oleaginous tone of voice; “may I ask your pleasure 
with me?” 

“You are acquainted with Mr. Foster?” said Mr. 
Griffiths. 

“ Of the Temple ?” 

* No—his son!” 

“Not personally!” answered 
“but I presume I soon shall be!’ 

“T bring a letter from him !” 

“ Walk in!” said the old man, opening wide the 
door ; “ Ilike not to speak on business in the public 
streets !” 

As he led the way to the little parlour at the back 


the money-lender ; 





faint smile of satisfaction upon the thin, shrewd fea- 
tures of the er. 

“T can bave no confidence with this man!” he 
thought , * he would outwit half the lawyers at West- 
minster 

Had he added the Old Bailey as well, he would not 
have been far wrong. 

Mr. Stork perused the letter twice—the contents 
ap to embarrass him. 

he fact was, he knew not where to appoint the in- 
terview which Clement had requested, as he expected 
a call from Sir Richard Trevanian, and it would not 
do for them to meet. 

“Where is your young master staying?” he in- 


quired. 

“He is no master of mine!” replied Griffiths, 
bluntly; “I am his father’s managing clerk, and I 
don’t know where he is.staying !” 

The money-lender made a thousand apologies for 
the mistake: it was his policy to stand well with all 
men. 

“T can't see him here!” he said; “I expect parties 
who do not wish to be recoguized!” 

His visitor suggested a tavern. The old mau shook 
his head. 

“Why not come to the office ?” added the clerk. 
Stork muttered something about the young gentle- 
man’s father. 

“That need not prevent you !” urged the messengz’ . 
who had his own reasons for desiring the meeting to 
take place in the Temple; “ Mr. Foster has a consul- 
tation with Serjeants Blether and Backbite at three! 
There is my private room, which is very much at your 
and Mr. Clement's service !” 

After afew moments’ reflection the offer was accepted, 
and the appointment made. 

When our hero was informed of the arrangement, 
his first feeling was of alarm, lest his father should see 
and recognize his visitor. Nor was it till Mr. Griffiths 
had repeatedly assured him that they were personally 
unknown to each other, and explained how Mr. Foster 
had a most important engagement at that very hour, 
that his fears subsided, and he became recenciled to the 
place of meeting. 

(To be continued.) 








A curious set of Postage stamps has been issued 
by the Newfoundland authorities. One of them re- 
presents a codfish, and another a seal, with a back- 
ground of icebergs. But assuredly the most extra- 
ordinary postage stamp we have ever scen is that 
issued by the Chinese authorities at Shanghai. It 
appears to us to bea juvenile demon, with five legs 
and tail, but doubtless intended to represent a 
dragon. 
Sin Joux Tuorotp, Bart.—The death {fs an- 
nounced of Sir John Charles, Thereld, the 11th 
Baronet. He was born in 1816, and was married in 
1841 to a daughter of the late Colonel Hildyard, of 
Flintham Hall, Nottinghamshire. He is succeeded by 
his son, John Henry, who was born.in 1842. The 
Baronetcy was created in 1642 by Charles L., the first 
Baronet having suffered considerably by his attach- 
ment to the Royal cause during the Civil Wars. Hae 
— knighted by James L. when but sixteen years 
of age. 

An interesting instance of the formation of ico at 
a great depth has recently been noticed by the De- 
troit Water Commissioners, who have for many years 
met with a difficulty in obtaining water from the river 
in the winter. The inlet pipe extends into the river 
for a distance of 150 feet, and on the end, which is 
bell-shaped and turned upwards, there is a horizontal 
strainer péerced with half-inch holes. When the 
river is covered with ice over the strainer, the ice does 
not collect at any degree of cold, but the greatest 
difficulty recurs when the thermometer ranges from 
seven or eight degrees to eighteen or twenty degrees 
above zero. When the mercury rises above twenty 
degrees, however suddenly, the ice disappears. The 
greatest collection, it has been observed, occurs at 
night, and when the sun is obscured by clouds, but 
when the sun is unclouded no difficulty is ever ex- 
perienced. The observations do not state the effect 
of a cloudless night. 


THe Manetess Lion.—We are informed by Mr. 
Le Mesurier that a very fine specimen of the maneless 
lion was recently shot by Messrs. Lovell and Kelsey, 
of the Jubbulpore Railway, not far from Putna. 
We believe that some few years ago more than one 
lion was known to frequent the jungles on the 
confines of the Allahabad and Banda districts, but 
their occurrence at the present day, within accessible 
distance of Allahabad, is sufficiently rare to be 
deserving of record. The lion whose death we now 
notice was a young full-grown male, with a very 
fine mane, measuring seven feet nine inches from 
the tip ef the nose to the end of the tail. His back 
was broken by the first shot, but it required three 
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some time past the shikaries from the Chukkeah 
jungles, in the Benares district, who have taken service 
with the members of the Jubbulpore railway staff, 
have been much puzzled by the traces of some large 
animal whose footprints did not agree with their 
previous experiences in the matter of tigers ; the lion 
recently accounted for was doubtless the creature 
whose tracks had afforded to these otherwise clever 
shikaries much subject for serious cogitation and 
“conjecture. 








SCIENCE. 


Mr. Fow.er’s great Severn viaduct is to be 12,393 
ft. long, including the shore ends; Mr. Bouch’s bridge 
over the Forth will be 10,550 ft. ; his Tay bridge about 
8,000 ft.; the Victoria Bridge, Canada, is 6,085 ft.; the 
Menai (tubular), 980 ft; the Runcorn, 900 ft. ; and the 
Saltash bridge, 468 ft.—all, except the Severn viaduct, 
being the widths over high-water mark, 


THE FIRST COST OF OUR IRON-CLADS. 


Some time ago Admiral Walcott moved fora return 
of the names ofall the iron armour ships, “‘distin- 
guishing those designed by the late Controllerand Chief 
Constructor, those by the present Controller and late 
Chief Constructer, dnd those by the present Controller 
and Chief Constructor, which have been built in theroyal 
and private yards ; specifying those that have been in 
commission and are now in commission; those that 
are launched and have been tried, and showing their 
speed at the measured mile ; and the expenses attend- 
ing their building and alterations, if any, up to the 
present time.” 

We.now see that those designed by the late Con- 
troller, Sir B. Walker, and Mr. Watts, the Chief Con- 
structor at that time, have the following speed at 
deep draught:—The Warrior, 14°356; Black Prince, 
13°604 ; Defence, 11°618; Resistance, 11:834 ; Hector, 
12°36; and the Valiant, 12°633 knots. 

Of those designed. by the present Controller, Ad- 
miral Robinson, and Mr. Watts—namely, the Achilles, 
Minotaur, Agincourt, Northumberland, and Prince 
Albert (turret ship)—the three first have a speed of 
14°322, 14°779, and 15°433 knots. The Bellerophon, 
Penelope, Viper, Vixen, Waterwitch, Hercules, and 
the Monarch, were designed by the present Controller, 
and Mr. Reed, the present Chief Constructor. The 
Bellerophon is stated to have a speed of 13°65 knots. 

Those that have been in commission, and are now 
in commission, are the Warrior, Black Prince, 
Achilles, Defence, Resistance, Hector, and the Prince 
Albert (turret ship). Those that are launched are, in 
addition to the above, the Valiant, the Minotaur, 
Agincourt, Viper, and the Vixen. Of these the three 
first have been tried, but their speeds are omitted from 
the returns, Those that are on the stocks or building 
are the Waterwitch, the Northumberland, the Pene- 
lope, the Hercules, and the Monarch. 

The expenses of building and fitting hulls incurred 
were, for the Warrior, £286,285; the Black Prince, 
£288,911; the Defence, £206,783; Resistance, 
£218,889; Hector, £242,395; Achilles, £388,219. 
The Valiant has already cost £263,258; the Minotaur, 
£345,878; Agincourt, £346,455; Northumberland, 
£250,865 ; Prince Albert, £144,409; and Bellerophon, 
£245,509; but these ships are not yet complete, the 
ene being only given up to the latest date in 
office, 

The expenses incurred in repairs, maintenance, and 
alterations, up to the date of the latest return in office, 
have been, for the Warrior, £22,517 ; the Black Prince, 
£11,107; the Defence, £11,061; Resistance, £11,426 ; 
Hector, £2,215; and the Achilles, £1,549. It is stated 
that the large sum expendéd on the Warrior since 
she was built includes part of an extensive refit, com- 
menced since she was'paid off;; forty-four months have 
elapsed since her building was completed; and only 
thirty-three since the finishing of the Black Prince. 


A Monsrer Encrve.—There is now running on 
the South-Western line a monster engine, called the 
Colossus. It has been built to draw a train of eighty 
loaded waggons eighty miles in three hourseach 
waggon, with its load, weighing about ten tons. 
While dragging nearly a thousand tons from London 
to Southampton with almost thespeed of a bird flying, 
the engine consumes one ton of coke anda few gallons 
of water. 

Tue Action or Water 1x Borters.—At the last 
meeting of the Polytechnic Association, Mr. Norman 
Wiard ted an apparatus to illustrate the sudden 
rise and fall of water in steam boilers. He had a cy- 
lindrical glass beaker, about 4 in. in diameter, and 
12 in. in height, divided by ten tin diaphragms } in. 
apart. The lower diaphragm had an inch hole 
through the centre, and the one next » ove four half- 
inch holes near the periphery, and al’ ue diaphragms 
were punched in the seme alternate manner, about 
one-seventh of the area being removed; the object of 
these was to obstruct the escape of bubbles of steam 





which were formed at the bottom of the beaker. The 
vessel was filled with water to a level with the dia- 
phragm next to the upper one, and the water was made 
to boil by a spirit lamp under the beaker. So soon 
as ebullition commenced, the surface of the water rose 
about 1} in.; the action being manifestly due to an 
increase of volume by so large a portion of the space 
being occupied by bubbles of steam. On injecting a 
very little cold water, which was led by a pipe to the 
bottom of the beaker, the boiling was stopped, bubbles! 
of steam ceased to be formed, and the surface of the 
water instantly fell to its first level. The experiment 
was designed to illustrate the cause of the sudden fall 
of water in boilers on thecessation of ebullition—a phe- 
nomenon that has been frequently observed by engi- 
neers, especially in boilers having narrow water spaces, 
where the free rise cf bubbles of steam to the surface 
is obstructed. The boiling may be stopped either by 
opening the furnace doors, or by starting the feed 
pump, or by closing the safety valve. 


Ir is reported that an avalanche has just fallen from | 74, 


the summit of the Nero,on the Lukmanier, destroying 
the oratory of St. Barnabas and an outhouse depen- 
dent on the hospice of Casaccia. A cowhouse, con- 
taining twenty-two head of cattle, was buried under 
the snow, but fifteen of the animals were extricated 
unhurt. Fortunately none of the inmates of the hos- 
pice received any personal injury. 

Tue new paddle yacht, 400 ft. in length, built for 
the Viceroy of Egypt, by Mr. Samuda, and supplied 
with engines by Messrs. John Penn and Son, has 
gone to Southampton, where she will be placed in 
dock to remove her launching gear, and prepare for 
her speed trial over the measured mile in Stokes 
Bay. It is anticipated that her speed over the mea- 
sured mile will be over 18 knots. 

THE most remarkable addition that has ever been 
made to the collection of meteorites in the British 
Museum accrued to it in the past year by the arrival 
from Melbourne of the great mass of meteoric iron 
found at Cranbourne, near that city, and known in 
the colony as the ‘“‘ Bruce meteorite.” Its weight is 
rather more than three and half tons. It is conse- 
quently by far the largest meteoric mass in any col- 
lection in the world. There has been a greater fall 
in iron, however, of late in the North Staffordshire 
districts, if} we take the manufacturers collectively. 
Business is, however, reviving, and iron is going’ 
up again, which is more than this Melbourne lump 
can do. 

Some curious experiments have been made in Genoa 
with a new breastplate, invented by M. Muratori, the 
director of the prisons in thet city. The breastplate, 
formed of some composition which is extremely light 
and flexible, and entirely free, as we are assured, from 
any admixture of metal, was placed upon a straw- 
stuffed figure, and became a target for all who might 
feel desirous ;of testing its power of resistance. The 
conical bullets of a revolver, discharged at ten paces’ 
distance from the figure, glanced off the breastplate 
and fell to the ground, and neither the projectiles 
nor the object which they struck seemed any the 
worse for the operation. The attention of the Italian 
Government is said to have been directed to M. 
Muratori’s discovery, which, if there be no exaggera- 
tion in the precedirg statement, isan event of more 
than usual interest at a momentlike the present, when 
our conversation is all of battles, and of sieges, and of 
everything that belongs thereto. 

Aw Arrestan Votcano.—The Venice journals 
contain accounts of a singular phenomenon which has 
just taken place in that city. Works had been for 
some time past. going on in the garden adjoining the 
St. Agnese Church for boring an Artesian wall, and 
a depth of 160 ft. had been reached, when a rumbling 
noise was heard underground, and almost immediately 
after a column of water, of the diameter of the well, 
spouted forth to the height of the neighbouring 
houses. The liquid was accompanied with smoking 
masses of slimy matter and ashes, which emitted a 
suffocating smell of gas. Engineers at once com- 
menced works to miakea channel for the water, as 
the ground had become saturated, and the walls of the 
churches and houses around were beginning to crack. 
The latter were in consequence evacuated by their in- 
habitants. The eruption continued until midnight; 
but, in the meantime, about 100 tons of sand and other 
earthy matter had been thrown up. The cause of 
this occurrence was, no doubt, the expansive force of 
gas compressed in the strata till it found an issue in 
the orifice made in boring the well. 

Tue Evecrric TELEGRAPH IN THE East INpIEs. 
According to a Parliamentary return, moved by Mr. 
Ayrton, the expenditure in England in purchase of 
stores, freights, &c., has been in the year 1862-63, 
£172,578; and in 1863-64, £27,042. <The state- 
ment showing expensés incurred in the construction of 
Government telegraph lines in India during the same 
periods respectively has been 3,84,494 rupees and 





6,74,512 rupees, making ‘a total of 10,59,006 rupees, 





The cash receipts on account of private service, de- 
partmental or telegraph service messages, fines, and 
sale of unserviceable stores, during the years 1862-63 
and 1863-64 have been in Bengal, 4,33,124 rupees; in 
the Punjaub and Rohilcund, 1,50,224 rupees; iombay, 
4,87,058 rupees; Madras, 2,18,235; East Coast, 
87,399 rupees ; Central India; 49,314 rupees; Indore, 
43,904 3 Scinde, 73,271 rupees; Decca, 14,550 
rupees; Pegu, 46,392 rupees; South-east coast and 
share due by Ceylon, 65,504 rupees: making a grand 
total of 16,72,380 rupees. The total expenditure, 
however, of the Government telegraph department 
in the different provinces, on account of working and 
maintenance of the lines during the years 1862-63 and 
1863-64, has been not less than 26,82,529 and odd 
rupees. 
COTTON AND IRON IN THE ZAMBESL 

Tue primitive methods adopted by the Zambesi 
tribes in weaving their cotton and working their iron 
are graphically described in ‘‘ Fraser's Magazine :” — 
ge squares of strong cottom cloth are worn in lieu 
of blankets, which, though often needed from the 
coldness of the nights on the hills, are unknown either 
there or in the valley. 

The natives weave them by a, simple but rather 
tedious process. ‘he raw cotton, cleared of seed, is 
drawn out loose and fine, and spun into coarse thread 
with a light distaff. Four stout poles are then placed 
in the earth, corresponding with the four corners of 
the piece to be made, two horizontal cross poles being 
fixed parallel to one another at two of the ends, about 
& foot above the ground. To these the warp is firmly 


The woof, wound on a netting needle of large di- 
mensions, is passed backwards and forwards by the 
hand, and the warp threads are raised for the alternate 
crossings by a pole fixed horizontally above, to which 
they are attached by lines. They use no dye, but 
sometimes unravel coloured cloth of foreign, manufac- 
ture and weave itin the threads. A broad fringe is 
left at each end like those represented on Egyptian 
figures, or on the sculptures found at Nineveh. 

They work cleverly in iron obtained from ironstone, 
which is abundant on the highlands. ‘The ore is sepa- 
rated by @ process of smelting in small kilns made of 
clay, with sloping floors. The kiln is round or dome- 
shaped, with flutings or gutters formed in the floor, 
extending through holes at the bottom of the wall into 
@ reservoir dug in the earth round the outside. 

A quantity of ironstone is placedon the sloping floor 
inside the kiln, and wood piled ever it, which is set on 
fire. As soon as sufficient heat is obtained by con- 
tinually adding weod, the melted metal runs down the 
flutings, into the outside reservoir, from which it is 
taken when cool, and worked at once. 

The iron, though very soft and flexible, they have 
no idea of hardening by carbonization ; yet they make 
knives, rings, hoes, arrow and spear-heads of it that 
show admirable workmanship, and answer all the 
requisite purposes, 

he forge is placed under a small hut, and consists 
of a fire between two stones, blown by bellows of 
goatskin. The bellows are like bags with very wide 
mouths; when used, they are drawn up open, then 
closed with the hand, and crushed down perperdicu- 
larly, the wind being conducted to the fire through a 
tube or underground, with which the lower 
part of the bellows is connected. 

For an anvil they use a large flat stone, with a 
hammer and pinchers of iron made by themselves. 
Without having anything in the shape of a file, the 
accuracy and finish of their work is surprising. 





A sPECULATOR has realised a large sum by supply- 
ing various public establishments in Paris with ice. 
In consequence of the mild winter the ice-houses in 
the neighbourhood of Paris are nearly empty, and the 
fortunate speculator has undertaken to bring an im- 
mense quantity by railway and canal. Twenty 
waggon-loads arrived in Paris a few days ago, from 
Basle, in Switzerland, containing each five tous of ice. 

Spier Porson.—Can it be really shown that 
spiders’ fange emit any kind of poison? It is, I know, 
commonly stated to be the case, and it is copied from 
one work to another, but I have never been able to 
see any appearance ofit. The fangs of a spider musi 
certainly be sufficient to killa fly without any other 
help. I fancy if a man or an animal had two such 
instruments of a proportionate size run into their 
bodies, they would soon die, in a shorter’or longer 
time, according to the part pierced. If the fang con- 
tains poison, there must be an aperture in the fang, 
but I-can find nothing of the kind. In the sting of 
a nettle a slight pressure wil! force the poison out; or 
if the sting be immersed in water, a bubble of air can 
be forced out at the point; but nothing of the kind 
occurs in the spider's fang, which, like that of the 
dragon-fly, fresh-water squilla, and other similar crea- 
tures, is of a horny nature, and hollow up to a cer- 
tain pojnt.—E. T. 8. 
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Great Dust Storm at Buenos Arres.—The 
Brazil mail brings us particulars of a fearful dust 
storm which took place at Buenos Ayres on the 19th 
March, Fer several hours previous there were indi- 
cations of a storm all around the horizon, and,at ten 
minutes past five masses of dust-clouds passed rapidly 
overhead, coming from the S.W. Then, almost as 
quick as lightning, all was enveloped in total darkness. 
“We cannot,” says the Buenos: Ayres Standard, “ find 
a word to express the thick, palpable obscurity (of 
which the darkest night is only a faint image) which 
hung over and around all. No one could attempt to 
move, or even seek shelter, but all stood rooted to the 
ground, Mothers who had rushed to the doors look- 
ing for their children could not find their way back. 
People in the streets had to remain there, most of the 
doors being shut; and the wind was so. dreadful that 
the strongest brick edifices quaked and shook, as if 
abort to topple over and bury all their inmates in the 
ruins. The scenes in the coffee-honses, shops, &e., 
baffled description. It being dinner hour the hotels 
were crowded, and in the confusion no candles could 
be got; neither could the gas be lighted, as it was 
before the hour for turning it on. Meantime the zine 
reofs, glass, &c., were blown about in all directions. 
At the Hotel de Paris, when the glass roof fell in, it 
was thought the house was falling, and people rushed 
about madly—some jumped from the corridor into the 
*patio.”"” Great damage was ‘done to the houses in 
the city, the railway stations, and the shipping. Se- 
veral lives, too, were lost, two childron being smothered 
by the dust, and many serious accidents occurred from 
the terrific force of the wind. Buenos Ayres is fa- 
mous for its dust storms, but very old residents say 
that this of the 19th of March exceeded in violence all 
that have taken place since 1805, when the stifling 
and horrible darkness lasted four bours. It is men- 
tioned asa remarkable coincidence that the 19th of 
March was the anniversary of the earthquake at 
Mendoza, When the darkness ceased, rain fell in'tor- 
rents, but it is described as being “simply mud;” so 
that the houses fronting south and west were begrimed 
with traces of the dirty shower. 








FACETIZ. 


“TI nave not loved lightly,” as the man said when 
ne married a widow weighing 300 pounds. 

Wuy is a man living in Truro, like @ person who 
was born in the city of Rome ?—Becayse he is a 
Truro man (true Roman). 

“Tr is a great misfortune,” says La Bruyere, “ not 
to have mind enough to talk well, nor judgment 
enough to be silent.” 

Aw advertiser in one of the papers says he has a 
cottage to let containing eight rooms and an acre of 
land. 

Hengy Warp Bercner says, that he would as soon 
go a courting with his father’s old love letters, as go 
to church and carry a book to pray out of. 

“T nave the dest wife in the world,” remarked an 
ill-used husband ; “she always strikes me with the soft 
end of the broom.” 

A CHILD, when asked why a certain tree grew 
crooked, replied, “Somebody trod upon it, 1 suppose, 
when it was little.” 

OF all men iw the world, daguerreotypists should be 
most fond of children, for they universally find it 
very diflicult to get along without a little sun. 


Lostno A Hat.—" Where's your hat, Ned ?” “Los? 
it.” “When?” “Don't know; the first hint I had 
of it, my head felt cold.” 

“You labour too hard on your composition, doctor,” 
said a flippant clergyman to a venerable divine; ‘I 
write a sermon in two hours, and think nothing of’it.” 
“So do yaur congregation,” quoth the doctor. 

Two young ladies are announced to appear at a 
fancy dress ball in Paris as birds. From the descrip- 
tion of the costumes, it is evident a striking feature 
will be the dill, 

Ir is stated that a British officer has testified before 
the Jamaica Commission to having flogged twenty ne- 
groes a day out of pure kindness, which was so 
highly appreciated that they came to him regularly 
bs ¢ shirts off, saying: “‘Ilere, massa, me ready for 

og.” 

An extraordinary story appears in Cosmos, to the 
effect that Sir George Matthews (a distinguished 
physicist, of Darlington) and MM. Barckley aud W. 
Thompson (Professors at, Oxford) started in a balloon 
from the first-named place on March 27th, intending 
to go straight to St. Petersburg, guided by machinery 
of Sir George's own construction. Foggy weather, 
however, changed their intention when over Hano-yer, 
and they turned round to get back to Bngland, ‘pyt 
while crossing Prance they got short of fuel go on 


March 31st made astop over Houlme (Seine-laf¢rieure) Lcharmin'z, and happy are they who may. approach 


to coal. Not wishing the machinery to be studied’ 
they remained ten metres above ground, and hauled 
up the coal in baskets, after which, having thanked 
the astonished natives, they continued their, voyage to 
England, and were out of sight,in a few minutes. We 
recommend this to the notice of the Aéronautical 
Society. 

Lorp Wi.11AM Lennox gives an Irish saying. At 
an Irish party, the butler said to the lady of the house, 
“ Please, ma'am, will I strip?” ‘' Yes,” was. the re- 
ply, ‘all the company havearrived.” And the butler 
then took or stripped off the covers from the dishes. 

A Gentus.—The Mobile News says an artist inv that 
city painted a dog so natural ‘that the animal had the 
hydrophobia during the hot’ weather. “He's the samo 
man, says the Portland Press, who painted a copy of'a 
beer bottle with such skill, that the cork flew out just 
as he was finishing it. 

“Wat is the reason that men never kiss each 
other, while the ladies waste a world of kisses on tha 
feminine faces ?” said a foolish gent toa lively girl the 
other day. The young lady answered, “ Because’the 
men have somethitig better ‘to kiss, and the women 
haven't.” The gent “saw it” immediately. 

THE BENEFIT OF THE, BUDGET. 

Tar duty on timber abolished, 

Will do the poor builders great good ! 
Hurrah for the difference demolished 

*Twixt wine in the bottle and wood! 
Hurrah for the sheerabolition 

On pepper, ye grocers, of due! 
How.much we feel that imposition! 

But won'tits removal ease you? 


Reduction of duty on "busses, 
And cabs and post-horses, O rare! 
So certain to benefit us is 
An equal reduction of fare! 
The National Debt’s diminution 
By near half a million a-year ; 
Will quite preclude that destitution, 
Which some for posterity fear. 


Hurrah for the taxes abated! 
Hurrah for the taxes retained! 
Because they are not the most hated— 
A truth that need scarce be explained. 
How eloquent, Gladstone, how clever 
Thy speech on the Budget—how long! 
The tax upon income for ever— 
A fig for its hardship and wrong! Punch. 


Scorcn Stuprprry.—A ‘story is told of a belated 
traveller who put up for the night in the thatched 
cottage of a peasant in a benighted part of Scotland. 
In the morning he was awoke by the guid-man and 
his wife, who were endeavouring to hoist the cow to 
the roof of the cottage in order that she might eat the 
grass that was growing there. On being told that it 
would be much easier to cut the grass and bring it 
down to the old cow, the guid-wife answered: “ Weel! 
weel! to think o’ that ye maun had been lucket up at 
the college o’ Glasgow.” 

ROMANTIC, 

One of the most beautiful ‘actresses of the Boule- 
vards, Paris, received daily, for about a month, a tittle 
penny bouquet of violets. She found the bouquet in 
the box or with the doorkeeper every evening as the 
play was about to begin, and this simple offering of an 
unknown love affected her, in spite of herself. 

While acting, she looked carefully around—at the 
boxes, the parquet, and even behind the scenes—but 
to no purpose; she saw nothing by which to: recog- 
aize the man of bouquets, And thereupon she gave 
her imagination free rein, and the imagination of an 
actress is very similar to that of other folks. 

Was hea foreign prince, who wished to captivate 
her heart before ing at her feet his crown and 
treasures? Or was he an artist, too bashful to declare 
his passion ? 

She interrogated the boxkeeper, the tire-woman—in 
short, everybody employed in the theatre, but nobody 
knew anything about it:, Still.the bouquets came. 

“ Do they tell us tha’ constancy is a chimera?” 
murmured she. 

One evening, as she entered the theatre, she re- 
esived afresh bouquet of violets, and this time the 
flowers were accompanied by a letter,» “ At last,” she 
said, and opening it by the light of a reflector, she 
read as follows : 

‘* Mademoiselle,—I have loved you for a long time, 
for is not beholding, and loving you the same thing ? 
Every day I come, to admire you, to applaud you, to 
delight myself with the brightness of your eyes and 
the charm of ye,ur voice ——” 





“ He must be in the house,” thought the actress, and 
she peeped th,rongh a hole in the curtain. The-audi- 
ence had jur.t commenced to assemble. She resumed 


the reading; : 
‘“‘Of your voice. ,You are imdeed beautiful and 


you. What would I not give to be near you always? 
Would the treasures of all the world be worth one’ of 
your smiles? No.” 

“Ah, that is nice!” she sighed; and turning the 
page she continued: 

“No! And yet I dare to love’ you—to tell you 
Iventure to beg you not 


that I love you still more. 
to reject my homage.” 

"He begins to explain himself,” said ‘she to herself, 
“and I shall know”—and she continued—“ my ho- 
mage. If this expression of my love does not offend 
you, place this bouquet of violets in your bosom. Oh! 
then I shall be the happiest of men !” 

“Well,” said she, “no signature, no name given, 
but let. us see—here is a postscript.” 

“P.S,—If you are curious to know who writes to 
you, oo up to the fourth tier; my legs will hang 
over!” 

The note dropped from the hand of the,actress, and 
her arms nearly dropped from her shoulders. 

“ JENNIE,” said a venerable old man to his daughter, 
who was asking his consent to accompany her trgent 
suitor to the altar, “ Jennie, it isa very soletin thing 
to get married.” “I know it,” replied Jennie, “ but 
it’s a heap solemner not to.” 

FRANKLIN, when ambassader to France,’ being at a 
meeting of the literary society, and not» well under- 
standing the French, when declaimed, determined to 
applaud when he saw a lady of his acquaintance ex- 
press satisfaction. When they had ceased, a little 
child, who understood the French,.said to him, ‘‘ But, 
grandpapa, you always applauded the’ loudest’ when 
they were praising you!” Franklin laughed heartily, 
and explained the matter. 

A mAN was described in a plea as “1. Jones,” and 
the pleader referred in another of the plea'to “I” 
as an “initial.” The plaintiff said that the plea was 
bad, because “I” was notaname. Sir W. Maule said 
that there was no reason ‘why a man might not be 
christened “I” as well as Isaac, inasmuch as either 
could be pronounced alone. The counsel of the plaintiff 
then objected that the plea admitted that “I” was not 
a name, by describing it as ‘tan initial.” “ Yes,” re- 
torted the judge, “ but it does not aver that it is not a 
final as well as an initia] letter.” 


A MODEST REQUEST. 


Woman of Fashion: Ah! Mr. Jones, I'am. delighted 
to have seen you! I know you will take some 
tickets for our Charitable Concert! 

Mr. Jones: I am suffering with a nervous spell, 
and my doctor forbids me musi¢. 

Woman of Fashion: Oh! we don’t insist on your 
presence ; you can do as please with the tickets, 
they will only be ten shillings ; and if you have no 
one to whom you would like to give them—give them 
to me, and I will sell them-over again. 


Tne following characteristic story is told by, Za 
Patrie:—“ An eccentrie wager was made at the last 
Paris races between two rich Englishmen. One of the 
terms of a particular bet was that the loser was to invite 
to his table eighty poor persons selected from the ap- 
plicants for relief to the various benevolent associa- 
tions of the capital. These ms were to be all of 
about the same height as the bettors, and to be between 
forty.and fifty yearsof ago. Lord R——, the loser, 
is the nification, .of British haughtiness, and be- 
ing indisposed to mix with persons not suitably attired, 
gathered his brigade of paupers at an outfitting estab- 
lishment, where he had them.provided from head to 
foot. In, the evening the dandies thus improvised 
made their appearance in the gorgeous salons of his 
Jordship’s hotel, in the Faubourg St. Honoré.” 

RarFLine orF.a BABy,—A wowan recently came to 
Dunleith, with a young child, and. after stopping * 
dxy or two, suddenly left minus the baby, and did not 
return. The landlord happened to go over to Dubuque, 
and mentioned the circumstance to.a couple of friends, 
married but childless. One of them proposed to adopt 
the little one as his own; the other one immediately 
made the same proposition, when a dispote arose as to 
which of the would-be parents should have the infantile 
waif. Finally.an appeal was made to the dice-box. 
Quite a number of, people gathered around the table, 
interested spectators of the singular ‘contest, and the 
winner, named Kelser, was greeted with a shout of 
‘applause. The child is a pretty girl, three weeks old, 
and her new-found parents are brimming over with 
happiness. 

Tae Crow AXD THE Bar.—Law is an odd boy: 
What isa Crow-bar? It was argued before’ the Court 
of Criminal Appeal last week, that a kind woman, who 
took a crow-bar into Horsemonger Lane‘Gaol, to help 
a friend to escape from ‘trouble, had not’ violated the 
rnle whieh prohibited the introduction of “any article 
or thing.” It was contended thata crow-bar was not 
a thing. The learned Council did not urge that it 
was Capital, though this might have been held from 
the case of the two American financiors whe said they 





were going south to “open a bank,” and boing ‘sske. 
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what their capital was, replied, a crow-bar. Nor did 
he say that it was equivalent to a feather ore fan, as 
might be gathered from the Irishman’s declaration 
that he had been so astounded at something that “ you 
might have knocked him down with a crow-bar. It 
was simply contended that a crow-bar was not a thing. 
Our great alge Gre Judge, whose philosophic 
pursuits have cleared his vision, rejected the Berkleian 
theory, and remitted the kind woman to gaol._— Punch. 
HOW CRUEL THE MEN ARE! 

Aunty : “ Hurt yourself, James ?” 

James: “A little! A piece of my usual bad luck. 
Came.a bit of a cropper over a bullfinch !” 

Aunty : “ Ob, then, I’m afraid the poor bird is more 
to be pitied of the two!”—Fun. ; 

Po.iticAL INTELLIGENCE.—It is whispered that 
should the present Ministry resign, the House will be 
jmmediately called on to assemble “for the resump- 
tion of Dizzyness.”— Fun. 

As Extraorpinary Cure.—Jollyboy, who has 
been rather knocked out of time by too much gaicty 
and conviviality, has been entirely cured by a course 
of stay-at-home-eopathy.—F'un, 

Ne Suror.~A lady writes to ask us whether her 
husband, who is by profession a cobbler, is justified 
in sitting up all night in the exercise of his vocation. 
He can, at all events, put in a proverbiallly philoso- 
phical plea—that itis never too late to mend.—F un. 


———_———E_ 


STATISTICS. 


Tue statistics of the last sixty years show that the 
population of the metropolis. doubles itself in forty 
years.. The population in 1865 was computed to be 
2,993,513; we may therefore assume that in 1905 
London will contain 6,000,000 inhabitants. 


In 1850 the total quantity of water withdrawn from 
the Thames for the supply of the metropolis was only 
44,000,000 gallons daily; in 1856 it was 81,000,000 
gallons, and in 1865 the quantity rose to 108,000,000 
gallons. 

In the year 1865, 30;976 persons arrived in the 
colony of Victoria, and 25,292 persons quitted it. 
25,811 children were born, and 10,466 persons died. 
The population increased 21,029 in the year, and at 
its close was estimated by the registrar-general at 
630,626. 

Marriuces, Brrtus, anp DEatHs.—A return has 
been issued, from which it appears that in the year 
1865 there. were 185,520 marriages, 747,870 births, 
and 491,360 deaths in England. Of those born, 
381,426 were males, and 366,444 females. Within 
the year there were 252,625 deaths of males, and 
238,735 of females. 

Frenca AGricutturAL Sratistics.—The Moni- 
teur des Travaux Publics publishes the following statis- 
tics respecting the number of horses and cattle in the 
eighty-nine departments of France :— Horses, 
8,000,000; donkeys, 400,000; mules, 330,000; 
horned cattle, 10,200,000—2,000,000 oxen; 5,800,000 
cows, 2,100,000° yearlings. The number of calves 
produced in the last year was 4,000,000; sheep and 
lambs, 35,000,000, of which 26,000,000 were merinos ; 
1,400,000 goats and kids; 1,400,000 hogs above a year 
old; 3,900,000 sucking pigs. There are at present in 
Frazca 12,600,000 acres of natural meadow land, 
5,011,300 acres of artificial meadows, and 20,000,000 
acres of pasture land. 








Mr. Josern Nasu, whose pictures of English in- 
teriors are so well-known, is now engaged at Claremont 
in painting, on the spot, a picture of the chamber in 
which the late ex-Queen Amélie died: The work is 
commissioned by surviving members of the ex-royal 
family. 

Mr. Marcoum, M.P., the tallest man in the House 
of Commons, has been promoted to the rank of colour- 
sergeant in the first company of the London Scottish 
Rifle Volunteers. It is a markof favour as flattering 
to the recipient as to the givers, and ennobles both. 
We cannot farther explain our meaning, being quite 
overcome with the magnitude of this subject of her 
Majesty. = 

Smxworms.—<A letter from Lyons states that 
numerous complaints come in frem the silk=producing 
districts in the south of France of the failure of the 
foreign seed. imported last year. Iteppears-that the 
seed which arrived from-Japan at the end of last year 
was more carefully packed ‘than that of 1864, and 
sanguine hopes were entertained of an excellent orop. 
Tlie temperature of ‘last December was nearly the 
same as that of the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year, but the heat became too great during the 
‘ext three months, and the seed could not support it, 
especially that from J » which is of a very delicate 
Kind. Jt becomes evident that if cold weather sets in 











@ great number of the worms would perish. This 
has occurred in many places, but full credit is not 
given to all the reports in circulation. Many pur- 
chasers, however, have refused to fulfil their engage- 
meuts with the import merchants, on the ground 
that the merchandize was of bad quality. Should 
the law courts decide against the merchants, the 
consequence will be injurious to the trade in the 
south of France, for merchants will not import seed 
if they are to incur the risk of the weather becoming 
prematurely hot. 


—E 
THE CAPTAIN'S SONG. 
Far out on the waves of the ocean, 
And on through the silvery spray ; 
"Mid the shades of a midsummer’s evening, 
My vessel is ploughing its way ; 
And while on its deck I am sitting, 
Alone mid the shadows of night, 
I'll sing you a song of the fancies 
That give me # dreamy delight; 
I'll sing of a pretty white cottage, 
Far over the waves of the deep; 
Tis shaded with wide spreading maples, 
And vines o’er its portico creep. 
The cottage is mine; and I love it 
With a love that naught can alloy ; 
Yet dearer are they whom it shelters— 
My beautiful wife and my boy! 
And methinks that there, in the parlour, 
Which is always so cosy and bright, 
That Mary, with Willie~ our darling; 
Are alone this midsummuwwr’s night. 


The former, perchance, she is sitting 
At the window that faces the sea; 

And a voice seems borne ’cross the billows: 
“T'm thinking this moment of thee.” 


And Willie is playing around her, 
In the joy of his infantile years; 

While often the mother is smiling, 
As his innocent prattle she hears. 


But at length-he is tired of playing, 
And longs for his usual rest ; 

So he climbs to the lap of “dear mamma,” 
And she folds him with love to her breast. 


Then methinks I hear a low music, 
That’s wafted from over the deep— 

As she sings the sweet hymns of Ler country, 
And rocks till she soothes him to sleep. 


Then rising, and still softly humming, 
She lays him away in his bed; 

To the cars of the angels she leaves him, 
With a kiss on his bright curly head. 


Still later, she kneels at the window, 
That faces the billowy lee; 

And I know in her evening devotions, 
She forgets not her husband at sea. 


How deeply, how fondly I love them !— 
The beings so dear to my life; 

For whom I am braving the ocean, 
And the dangers with which it is rife. 


Speed away, my staunch little vessel, 
To the port on a far distant strand ; 
Then carry me back to the cottage, 
On the shores of my own native land. 


And be calm,—thou treacherous ocean ! 
Oh! do not rise up to destroy, 
But bear me away on thy billows, 
To my beautiful wife and my boy! ssid we 
—_—_—_—_ 


GEMS. 

Tue silent usually accomplish more than the cla- 
morous. The tail of the rattlesnake makes all the 
noise, but the head does the execution. 

BeELieVE your friend honest, to make him so, if he 


be not so; since, if you distrust him, you make his’ 


falsehood a piece of justice. 

THE happiness of sensitive souls is changed by the 
sight of the slightest suffering ; it is the rumpled rose- 
leaf of the sybarite. 

Fora man to say that he can never change his 
opinion, is either to imply that he is too obstinate to 
be taught by experience, or that he claims infalli- 
bility. 

Precerts.—P are like seeds ; they are little 
things which do much good. If the mind which re- 
ceives them has.a, disposition, it must not be doubted 
that this part contributes to the generation, and adds 
much to that-which has beeu collected. 

Tue Norte Sive or Humas Nature.—T he surest 





way to deal with a man is to talk rather to his higher 


nature than to what is lowest. More noble acts bave 
been done in this world by unselfishness than wicked 
ones by selfishness. If we turn over history as care- 
lessly-as a child turns the leaves of a picture-book, 
wherever we find one page more rubricated with glory 
than another; it is the history of what men have 
done through appealing to the noblest side of their 
nature. 

TENDENCY TO Sin.—You may, convince a man that 
a certain habit is folly, that it is a sin ; you may induce 
him to make @ resolution against it; he may condemn 
it in other men; his conduct in other respects may 
seem to exhibit a reverence for things sacred; but 
can - Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots 

Seas 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue total number of Volunteers in England and 
Wales is 142,701, being at the rate of little more than 
seven per thousand of the whole population ; and in 
Scotland 31,421, or in the proportion of nearly twelve 
and a-half per thousand. 

Tue New Natrionat GALtery.—The number of 
competitors forthe new National Gallery has been 
extended to twelve. The sum of £45,000, to complete 
the sum of £50,000, for the purchase of the site for the 
enlargement of the National Gallery, has been agreed 
to. 





A pepuTaTIoN of brewers have recently been to 
Washington, and stated this remarkable fact, that 
the revenue of the United States— the Imperial 
revenue, not the States taxes—will, if the prohibition 
of Canadian barley is to continue, suffer to the extent 
of no less than 2,000,000 dols. 

Tue rapid increase in the number of settlers in the 
United States is seen in the following summary :—In 
the ten years ending 1829, 128,502 immigrants ; in the 
ten years ending 1839, 538,381; in the ten years 
ending 1849, 1,427,337; in the eleven years ending 
1860, 2,968,194; total 5,062,414. These immigrants 
are officially computed to liave brought with them 
£80,000,000 in cash. 

Tue following noblemen have been created Peers 
of the United Kingdom:—The Darl of Caithness, as 
Baron Barogill; Lord Athlumney, as Baron Meredyth ; 
and Lord Clermont, as Baron Clermont—a very 
worthy addition of men who will highly become the 
rank. If that were the only wish of Lord Russell in 
elevating these Peers all would be well, but he has 
during his short and wild reign of office made six 
Peers, and we can see no other design than to secure 
the passing of his most obnoxious, selfish, and unjust 
Reform scheme, which is just as high as his heart, 
but leaves a marked deficiency in altitude when 
compared with other men who have a more dignified 
stature. “" 

Gotp anv Sitver.—The value of the gold im- 
ported into the United Kingdom in the three months 
ending the 31st of March this year was computed at 
£2,425,989 as compared with £2,651,237 in 1865, and 
£4,108,840 in 1864 (corresponding periods). ‘The 
value of the exports of gold fromthe United Kingdom 
in the three months ending the 31st of March this 
year was computed at £1,396,364, as compared with 
£1,470,514 in 1865, and £3,811,806 in 1864 (corre- 
sponding periods). The valuejof the silver imported into 
the United Kingdom in the three months ending the 
31st of March this year was computed at £2,193,182, 
as compared with £1,770,238 in 1865, and £3,639,590 
in 1864 (corresponding periods). The value of the 
silver exported from the United Kingdom to the 3lst 
of March this year was computed at £2,442,858 as 
compared with £1,515,005 in 1865, and £3,511,480 in 
1864 (corresponding periods). 

GOOD BEHAVIOUR 
Let sacred virtue take its abode in thy heart, 
"Twill prove a bulwark rude envy cannot shake. 

As the mutual shocks in society, and the oppositions 
of interest and self-love, have constrained mankind to 
establish the laws of justice, in order to preserve tle 
advantages of common assistance and protection; in 
like manner the eternal contrarieties in company, of 
man’s pride and self-conceit, have introduced the rules 
of good manners or politeness, in order to facilitate 
the intercourse of minds, and an undisturbed com- 
merce in conversation. 

Among well-bred people a mutual deference is 
effected, contempt of others disguised, authority con- 
cealed, attention given to each in turn, and an easy 
stream of conversation matatained without vehemence, 
without mutual interruption, without eagerness for 
victory, and without any airs of superiority. 

These attentions andregards are immediately agree- 
able to others, abstracted from any consideration of 
utility, or beneficial tendencies; they conciliate affec- 
tion, promote esteem, and enhance extremely ‘the 
merit of the person who regulates hfe behaviour by 
them. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.ra|agp Harpinc.—About'three weeks or a month. 


D. D.S.—Handwriting quite good enough for Civil Ser- 
vice. 

W. G.—Many attempts have jbeen made, but none with 
success. Handwriting tolerable. 

Isaperta.—1. Hairs dark brown. 2. Handwriting good. 
3. Itis probable you coud obtain a situation asa governess; 
apply © an agent 

H. L. D.—~Your handwriting is not good enough for an 
amanuensis—at least, not at present. 2. You would be re- 
quired, probably, to write from dictation legibly, quickly, and 
correctly. 

Revorvrye Licut.—The best way to get a looking-glass 
ailvered is to send it toa frame-maker. If you attempt the 
job yourself you will find it expensive, vexatious, and un- 
successful. 

Osmonp.—Apply at Doctors’ Commons, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, where you will be supplied with all particulars; but, 
even by license, you cannot be married at any church, with- 
out you or your affiancée have resided in its parish acertain 
umber of days. 

J. M—Take our advice—do not attempt to dye your hair; 
be natural; or if, in spite, of us, you do so resolve, go at 
once to a professional hair-dyer. We must warn you, how- 
ever, that even after the best dyeing process, when the dye 
begins to lose its colour, the hybrid appearance of the hair 
is absurd, not to say comical. 

J. C.—We cannot give you the address of the inventor of 
the engine you require, nor can we tell you where any of 
them are to be purchased. Examine the columns of the 
daily papers, or better advertise your requirements. Should 
you desire to purchase one, surely this plan will be worth 
the trouble, 

An Artist.—There are no week}y cyclopmdias in course of 
publication—we believe, however, there is a re-issue of the 
“ English Cyclopedia,” but it is monthly. As to what are 
called “drawing books,” we advise you to avoid them. 
Study from nature, or from models, under the guidance of 
@ master. Copying prints will serve you but very little. 

Lotriz,—Your mother cannot compel you to stop in your 
situation. But she can prevent your going elsewhere, or 
demand your return. After twenty-one you will be no longer 
subject to parental authority; nor after marriage, but you 
cannot marry till sixteen, and doing so at such an early age 
would probably lead you into life-long unhappiness. 

A Constant Reapger.—Try Banting's system—his book is 
very cheap. In the meantime discontinue sugar, milk, beer, 
and potatoes, and take’ plenty of exercise. This course will 
doubtlessly also remove the pimples of which you com- 
plain. Cider, if gooll—say real Devonshire—and taken 
moderately, is a healthy beverage; it does not, however 
agree with every person. 

Mz. Joun Broven, again, in reply to “R.S.S.," who, ina 
communication on the means of escape in shipwreck, as- 
serts that ‘life boats are oftener destroyed in launching 
than smaller boats, because their weight and size makes 
them more difficult to handle in a storm, and causes 
them to be dashed to pieces on the ship's side,” 
admits that weight may have some effect, inasmuch 
that you cannot remove one ton with the same ease as half 
a ton. Not so, howewer, with regard tosize. One great 
fault (adds Mr, Brough) is in the gearing for lowering the 
boats—i.ec., the davits and tackles, and another is in the 
shape; and while the present shape is continued, ships’ life 
boats will be comparatively ineffective. At the burning of 
the Amazon, January, 1852, she had on board 162 passen- 
gers. The mail boat was first lowered, with twenty-five 
people in ,her, but the moment she touched the water she 
swamped, and the twenty-five were lost. The pinnace was 
next lowered, but by some accident only one end of it was 
unhooked, and as it hung dangling in the water the sea 
washed out every soul. Attempts were now made to lower 
the life boat, with. thirteen in it. In getting her loose, how- 
ever, she suffered such injury as to make her leak; but, by 
the exertions of those in her, she was kept afloat. The dingy 
followed, but had to be abandoned almost directly, and 
those on board her were received into the lifeboas Many 
other instances might be adduced to prove the superiority 
of life beats overall others. As fora zone of cork passing 
round a boat (continues Mr. Brough), that has been super- 
seeded by the air-tightcompartments. “R.S. 5.'s” assertion 
that boats have been made which could no more sink than 
cork or & bladder is true, so long as you keep them whole. 
A corked bottle willnot sink, but take the cork out, or knock 
a hole init, and it would sink. One of the Bremen boats, 
sailing from Southampton for New York, with some 800 
passengers on board, was set on fire through the careless- 
ness of the boatswain—heating a chain red hot and putting 
it into a bucket of tar. The only boat lowered in safety in 
this case was a life boat, and this was so fall that one poor 


tviow held on by bis son's baud as he sat in the stern of the | 





boat. At last, his son being exhausted, the father be, 
him to let go—which he was at last compelled to do, his 
poor father sank to rise no more. Now, that life boat was 
eight inches under water. The chief officer asked the occu- 
atu | to be saved? The answer was, yes. 
‘hen he told them they must all get out of the boat, ex- 
cepting ® woman, and she was to remain in to bale the 
water out with her shoes, the le hanging on by the 
sides of the boat. By as t) wished they 
were all saved in that boat, As“ RB. S. S." remarks, the 
little boat of the London seems to have been saved by a 
miracle, having, on one occasion, so filled with water as to 
be on the verge of siking. Nothing but the scientific 
manner in which the crew of that boat. acted could have 
kept her afloat. What we want, in fact, is a thorough reform 
in the build of all boats, and also the lowering r. Clif- 
ford’s lowering gear is the best hitherto adopted for lower- 
ing boats at sea, and White, of Cowes, builds the best life 
boats, in my opinion, to be carried on board ships. But the4 
best boats in the world are those of the Royal National 
Life Boat Institution, which are at present never carried on 
board ships, being built for shote purposes. For my part, I 
consider no bout safe that is liable to capsize, although they 
may afterwards right themselves, and, in fact, no open boat 
is safe. Proud, indeed, we ought to be of that-noble institu- 
tion, which has done so much for our brave mariners; and 
proud, and equally so, of the late Duke of Northumberland, 
the founder of life boats, and the true and faithful sailor's 
friend. His Grace, it may not be generally known, took 
such an interest in the noble Grace Darling, that, 
when consumption set, in he took her to his castle, where 
she died, and he followed her to, her grave. 
ROSE AND ROBIN. 
Down by the “ippling streamlet 
Blossoms a blushing rose, 
Op'ning its velvet petals 
As day by day it grows; 
Shedding # sweet, sweet fragrance 
Over the summer air; 
Never a fairer flower 
Blossoming anywhere ; 
Never a fairer flower 
Blossoming anywhere. 


Down in the em'rald meadows 
Warbles a robin there, 
Singing a strain so sweetly, 
Borne on the gentle air; 
Never a song more dulcet 
Fell on my waiting ear; 
Never a bird sang sweeter, 
Bringing its fill of cheer; 
- Never a bird sang sweeter, 
Bringing its fill of cheerj 


Lady, the rose and robin 
Tell of thy gentle power=— 
Speak of thy precious memory 
Cheering each fleeting hour. 
Lady, the rose shall blossom, 
Twining amid thy hair— 
And the sweet song of robin 
Tell thee the love I bear! 
And the sweet song of robin 
Tell thee the love I bear! D. S. 


B. B.—To cure freckles, take one ounce of lemon-juice, a 
quarter of a drachm of powdered borax, and half a drachm 
of sugar; mix them, and let them stand in a glass till the 
liquor is fit for use; then rub it on the hands and face occa- 
sionally. Or dissolve muriate of ammonia, half a drachm, 
in two drachms of lavender water and half a pint of distilled 
water. 

Annie Grey.—You should not be jealous. No gentleman 
ought to allow a lady, however indifferent to him, te en- 
counter the perils of the street singly, when he can escort 
her home. is so doing is not an act of attention, but of 
manly duty. Your “young man” would have been con- 
temptible, and therefore unworthy your affection, had he 
refused to protect one of the weaker sex by such courtesy. 
You are wrong—not he. ' 


Taz undermentioned ladies solicit replies from our 
gentlemen readers :— 


Grace D. and Constance H., eighteen, very pretty, grace- 
ful figures, and good tempers, having incomes of 500/. a 
year. Gentlemen must be dark. 

Lorriz and Ava. “ Lottio” is dark, rosy, and stout, well 
educated, and twenty years of age. “Ada” is seventeen, 
tall, fair, ladylike,jand musical. Both are pretty. 

Hexen, @ blonde, tall and ladylike; “ Helen” is eighteen 
years of age, good Ppraess thinks she would suit 
“Nicholas.” Colour of hair deep brown. 

Ay Encuisa Grew thinks she would make a good wife to a 
man with a smal! income, who must be steady, kind, and 
fond of home. Sheis about 5 ft. in height, slight in fi . 

Atma DE Mat, a brunette, dark curly hair, good teeth, and 
considered good looking, very fond of music, a nice 
singer, also domesticated, and very affectionate; age 
eighteen, rather short. 

Minerva, dark curly hair, light hazel eyes, and considered 

very pretty, she is fond of music, very domesticated, and 
very amiable; age sixteen, rather short The gentleman 
must be fair and amiable. 
_ Mary and Ema. “Mary” Ren ght reir, dark eyes, end 
is of fair complexion. “Emma” fagigh: hair, light eyes, is 
fair, of medium height, and both are “thoroughly domesti- 
cated and accomplished, but have no money. 

Emity B. wishes to correspond with an elderly gentleman. 
He must be rather tall, of refined tastes, pe tempered, and 
possessed of some income. “ Emily” is seventeen, very 
a and ladylike, good te and highly respect- 
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Leoyorna and Axice, friends. “Leonora” is dark, of 
medium height, and very good looking; she is eighteen, 
and musically inclined. “Alice is fair, petite, and very 
good looking, seventeen, domesticated, and musically in- 
clined. Respondents must be good looking, and have good 
incomes. 

Herena andJessrz. “Helena” is twenty-teo, 5 ft. € in. in 
height, fair complexion, light hair, blue eye; ; would prefer 
her respondent from twenty-six to thirty, dark complexion, 
tall, and of good position. “Jessie” is twenty, dark hair 


her cnooice must be @ professional (an equestrian pre. 
ferred). 


Tue following appeal, with views matrimonial. to our lad 
readers: 4 


T.S.S., eighteen, 5ft. 7in. in height, light complexi 
and possessing a salary of 70/. a year. ae 

Dicx, twenty, 5ft. 74 in. in height, dark curly hair and 
whiskers, considered handsome, and with a moderate in. 
come. The young lady must be about his own age, and 
thoroughly domesticated. 

K. S., a widower without encumbrance, sixty, of king 
disposition, respectably connected, with sufficient income to 
maintain himself. Respondent must be of similar disposi- 
tion, with an annual income or some property. 

C. B., with a good situstion, small, but secoaaiing, aaiery, 


yr} not good looking. lady 
must not be tall, but complexion, curly hair, and 
thoroughly dom: 


esticated. 
Cenrvrion, thirty-four, tall, fair, and tolerably good look. 
ing, @ gentleman by position and in appearance, and able 
to support oe ne does not require beauty, but 
does not object to it. ey not required, but an amiabie 
tion and average good looks are indispensable. 
cHarD L., nineteen, good looking, well built, and of s 
table family, would like an amiable, pious young lady 
ing in or near ; good icoking, and who 
would do her best to make her home cheerful and happy, 
but would not object to twelve months’ co: 

Hewnre and Atserr. “Henrie” is very fair, considered 
very handsome, tall, fine whiskers, age twenty-four. “ Al. 
bert” is dark, considered good | age twenty-one; 
both possessing a fortune of 500i,. annum. .The ladies 
must be thoroughly domesticated, fond of music, and ac- 
complished. 

Scorvs, forty-five, once a well-to-do farmer, but, through 
adversity, for the last years earning only 1$s. per 
week. He is average ‘in personal ap; , has had a 
good education, is a teetotaller ands and could 
make a virtuous woman happy, A widow not objected to, 
provided she has not too many children. . 

t, fair, good looking, and 


H. G., who is 5ft. 9in. in 
© country, with an annual 


twenty-three years of 


holds a sre position in 

income of 1501.. Respondent must be domesticated, of pre- 
possessing appearance, dark complexion, amiable, well edu- 
cated; fond of music, and havean annual income of 100/., 
and not over twenty-three. 

S. F. S., of an affluent family of New York, but now s 
resident in London, twenty-nine years of age. The lady 
must be of refined culture and social position. Hehas had a 
University and professional education, but is now engaged 
in business; was a major in the late Union army. Hasan 
income of 500/. a year, with rising prospects, Is not hand- 
some, but of good address. Light brown hair and biue eyes; 
prefers a lady with dark eyes and hair, and good figure. 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED :— 

Tue undermentioned gentlemen are favoured by onr fair 
correspondents thus:— 

A. E.Y. Z. by—Herewa P., who is satisfied with the de- 
scription that “A. E. Y. Z.” gives of himself, and would be 
glad to receive his carte. 

W. H. A. by—O. H. W., who has dark brown hair, blue 
eyes, 5 ft. in height, but with nothing to offer but a true 
heart; and—F Lorgnce Dasnwoop, who is a brunette, between 
sixteen and seventeen years of age, of medium height, and 
musical, possessed of a small fortune. (Handwriting too 
large for a lady, yet good.) 

ICHOLAS by—. x, eighteen, with brown hair, blueeyes, 
and generally considered good looking; she ia 5 ft. 4in. in 
height—CLara, sevenieen years of age, 5{ft. 44in. in height, 
brown hair, blue eyes—Anwiz, who thinks she would be just 
the sort of young lady to suit “ Nicholas." “Annie” is 
eighteen years of age, tall, very genteel looking, passablein 
appearance, blue eyes, brown hair, fair complexion, of a 
very cheerful and affectionate disposition, steady, and 
thoroughly domesticated, and has not the slightest objection 
to becoming friendly, with a view to matrimony, in two or 
three years time; and—E. B,, who is eighteen, genteel 
igure, dark, fond of home, and understands household 

uties. 


Tue following ladies are thus responded to; cartes to be 
exchanged in all instances 

A. B, by—Franxx W.; and—F. E. W. 

Lina and Exva are responded to by—W. B. and G.C. 
“W. B.” istwenty-two, fair, no whiskers, dark brown curly 
hair, 5 ft 5} in, in height, profession, joiner and builder, and 
in a comfortable situation. “G.C.,” age twenty-four, dark’ 
brown hairand whiskers, and fair. Both have blue eyes, 
and good situations, and good looking. 

Accre by—F., Esq. twenty-eight, tall, gentlemanly, 
thoroughly educated, a fair musician and artist, at present 
engaged in the medical profession. ‘“ F.” isa German, edu- 
cated in England chiefly, and as to means, he is dependent 
on his profession, having only a small annuity of about 20/. 
a8 & CO! income, that from professional sources being 
variable. 

Anniz by—T. S., tall, dark, twenty-eight years of age, and 
would make a kind and affectionate husband; at present « 
clerk in a large house of business—Rotayp, twenty-two, 
tall, and light, with an income of 100. a year; and—ALrrxp, 
who is highly educated, has read and travelled much, medium 
height, dark eyes, auburn hair, affeetionate, and has 400/. 
& year and a good business. He wants a lady of attractive 
personal appearance, sensible or religious principles, domes- 
ticated, and possessed of some means. 
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end eyes, 5ft. Zin. in height, musical The gentleman of 
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